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LECTURE  XVIII. 


SILHOUETTES  CONTINUED. 


SILHOUETTES  OF  TWO  JUDICIOUS  MEN. — Se£  the  Platcl 


HERE  are  the  filhouettes  of  two  judicious  men,^  of  eminent 
talents,  who,  notwithftanding  the  extreme  difference  of  their  fea- 
tures, are  united  by  ties  of  the  molt  tender  friendfhip. 

The  lines  by  which  I have  marked  their  profiles,  render  this 
difference  the  more  flriking,  and  will  ferve  to  determine  it. 

This  example  demonflrates,  that  the  molt  perfect  harmony  of 
fentiment  may  fubfill  between  perfons  whofe  phyfionomy  and 
charafler  are  different,  but  not  heterogeneous.  I would  afcribe 
to  the  firlt  face  a greater  degree  of  penetration  and  ingenuity,  to 
the  fecond  more  fenfe  and  goodnefs.  To  fcrm  a judgment  of 
thefe  two  men  from  the  forehead,  I would  fay  that  the  firft  leads, 
and  that  the  fecond  fufiisrs  himfclf  to  be  led.  The  one  is  firm  and 
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refolute ; the  other  docile  and  complaifant.  The  former,  with 
a delicate  fenfe  of  honour,  is  hurried  on  by  his  vivacity  ; the  latter 
always  follows  the  bent  of  an  upright  and  gentle  charafler.  The 
firft  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  impetuofity  and  precipita- 
tion ; the  fecond,  againft  an  excefs  of  pliablenefs  and  indolence. 

Forgive  me,  generous  Pair,  if  I have  taken  the  liberty  thus  pub- 
licly to  characlerize  you.  Though  feparated  from  you,  I mull 
ever  love  you ; this  fentiment  is  your  due,  on  account  of  the 
friendlhip  which  unites  you.  Be  pleafed  to  accept  the  homage 
which  my  heart  thus  cheerfully  yields. 


SILHOUETTE  OF  A YOUTH  OF  THE  MOST  HAPPY  ORGANISA- 

' TiON, — See  the  Plate. 


I fubjoin  the  imperfe£l,  but  fpeaking  filhouette  of  a youth  of 
the  moll  happy  organifation. 

I 

To  dignity  of  fentiment  there  are  here  united  great  vivacity  of 
fpirit  and  fuperior  talents.  You  cannot  help  fuppoling  the  eye  of 
an  eagle  in  connexion  with  fuch  a profile  ; but  without  allowing 
any  thing  to  fuppofition,  and  notwithftanding  the  beautiful  fore- 
head^s  concealed  by  the  hair,  we  fee  at  once  that  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  perfonage.  We  are  under  the  neceffity  of  expefling  great 
things  from  him.  If  he  difappoint  that  expedlation,  farewel  to 
phyfiognomy. 


M.'  - 

V PROFILES  OF  FOUR  FEMALES. — See  the  Plate, 

With  the  originals  of  thefe  four  profiles  I am  not  acquainted  i 
but  I maintain  that  not  one  of  them  is  entirely  true,  not  one  is 
' drawn 


drawn  with  perfect  accuracy.  However,  they  poflefs  a fufScient 
degree  of  exaflnel's  to  furnilh  matter  for  fpeculation. 

Firft  of  all,  mark  the  gradation  of  forms  j the  firft  is  the 
Ilraighteft,  the  fourth  the  moll  curved. 

Fig.  I.  Goodnefs,  tafte,  and  dignity,  in  the  higheft  degree: 
more  judgment  than  penetration.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  the 
other  three  faces  exprefles  fo  much  force  and  fenfibility.  I fhould 
be  tempted  to  call  this  goodnefs  perfonified. 

Fig.  2,  and  fig.  3,  equally  exprefs  charadlers  full  of  goodnefs, 
being  affedlionate  and  amiable,  lefs  fublime  indeed  than  fig.  i, 
but  perhaps  more  ingenuous,  efpecially  fig.  3.  The  forehead  of 
fig.  2,  cannot  polfibly  be  accurately  takem  A line  fo  flraight,  a 
fall  fo  rapid,  is  not  natural ; and,  leafl  of  all,  in  a face  fo  full  of 
fweetnefs. 

The  profile  of  fig.  4,  may  polfibly  be  that  of  the  moll  fenfible 
and  the  moll  ingenious  of  the  four  perfons  before  us  j but  if  I 
mull  admit  this  nofe,  which  undoubtedly  indicates  a penetrating 
genius,  the  defigner  mull  have  failed  in  hitting  the  tranfition  from 
the  forehead  to  the  nofe.  * 

If  I were  permitted  to  choofe,  I would  form  my  talle  with  the 
firft;  I would  take  the  fecond  for  my  difciple;  the  third  Ihould 
train  me  to  virtue  ; the  fourth  fhould  be  my  counfellor,  and  her 
advice  I would  receive  and  follow  with  filial  deference. 


k 

» 

V 

SILHOUETTE  OF  A WOMAN  OF  TALENTS. — Scc  the  Plate, 


The  oppofite  filhouette  prefents  a woman  of  talents,  very  hap- 
pily organized,  poirdfed  of  dignity,  penetration,  and  wifdom,  and  » 
who  is  not  far  below  the  point  of  greatnefs,  Who  is  not  far  hclow 
it ! And  wherefore  ? Becaufe  Ihe  has  too  much  vivacity,  too 
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much  irritability,  too  little  calmnefs ; and  a pcrfcEl  and  Jleady 
calmnefs  of  mind  is  ejfential  to  unmixcd  greatnefs.  The  charafler 
pofl'elTes  energy  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  this  mental  calm  ; 
but  to  acquire  it  would  call  for  repeated  efforts,  which  were  un- 
necelTary,  had  the  tranquillity  been  natural.  In  this  laft  cafe,  it 
would  have  more  innate  greatnefs  : in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  has  more 
virtue,  or  moral  merit.  1 

A 


N. 


C.  ST.— See  the  Plate. 


Here  I prefent  you  with  a man  arrived  at  maturity,  and  a 
very  promifing  youth. 

In  filhouettes  of  the  whole  figure,  though  the  effeft  of  the  light 
always  injures  the  clearnefs  and  accuracy  of  the  profile,  it  will 
however,  without  hefitation,  be  admitted,  that  the  principal  figure 
has  a charadlcr  of  wifdom,  and  that  the  young  man  difeovers 
hopeful  difpofitions : the  attitudes  apart,  if  you  will,  which  are 
not  entirely  deftitute  of  fignification.  Both  phyfionomies  are  full 
of  foul,  of  vivacity  and  refolution. 

The  filhouette  of  the  grown  man  is  much  inferior  to  the  objeft 
which  it  reprefents ; it  is  impoflible,  notwithftanding,  to  overlook 
in  it  a charadler  of  originality  and  greatnefs.  This  charafter  is 
vifible  in  the  contour  and  pofition  of  the  forehead,  as  alfo  in  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  and  mouth.  But  the  tranfition  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nofe  weakens,  in  fome  meafure,  this  expreffion  of  great* 
nefs  ; this  trait  is  not  natural. 

I difeover  in  the  youth  an  energy  which  is  as  yet  concealed  and 
repreffed,  but  capable  of  breaking  out  into  violent  paflion.  Frank 
and  intrepid,  with  a difpofition  to  gaiety,  he  will  have  to  combat 
with  caprice  and  obftinacy.  Neverthelefs,  I love  him  with  all  my 
foul,  though  I have  never  feen  him,  and  know  nothing  him. 
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In  his  attachments  he  will,  if  I am  not  millaken,  have  lefs  tcn- 
dernefs  and  expanfion  of  heart,  than  vivacity  and  fteadinefs. 


O. 

MADAME  DE.  ST. — Scc  the  Plate. 

i 

This  is  the  mother,  holding,  as  I think,  the  bull  of  the  youth 
prefented  at  full  length  in  the  preceding  Plate ; or  otherwife  this  bull 
is  that  of  his  brother  : the  hind-head  diflers,  at  leall,  a little  from 
the  former  defign  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  has  a little  more  delicacy. 
The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  in  other  refpedls,  preferve 
the  fame  characler,  excepting  indeed  that  in  the  bull  the  traits  are 
more  marked  and  precife,  particularly  thofe  about  the  chin. 

To  ConnoilTeurs  I leave  it  to  form  a judgment  of  the  female 
figure.  It  appears  to  me,  taken  all  together,  one  of  the  moll 
noble,  and  almoft  that  of  a fuperior  being.  What  is  fo  rarely  to 
be  found,  I difcover  in  it — much  harmony  in  the  whole. 

The  manner  in  which  Ihe  holds  the  bud,  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  in  general,  and  the  profile  in  itfelf,  all  indicate — I fpeak 
with  confidence,  though  the  original  I know  only  by  name — I 
fay,  all  indicate  exquifite  fenfe,  fuperior  courage,  relblution  and 
firmnefs. 

This  face  feems  to  promife,  with  certainty,  a quality  rarely  to  be 
found  in  men,  and  ftill  more  rarely  in  women— the  art  of  lidening 
calmly  and  with  intereft ; an  art  which  includes  fo  large  a field, 
which  renders  a man  fo  eflimable  in  the  view  both  of  his  heart 
and  underdanding. 

The  highed  encomium  that  can  he  paid  to  any  one,  is  to  fav, 
‘ That  he  lidens  calmly,  with  intered,  and  without  affciflation.’ 
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SILHOUETTES  OF  TWO  WOMEN  OF  VERY  SUPERIOR  MERIT. 

Sec  the  Plate, 


Oppofite  are  two  women  of  very  fuperior  merit,  and  of  a cha- 
rafier  extremely  different,  but  not  incompatible.  The  one  fliines 
in  the  commerce  of  the  great  world;  the  other  is  one  of  the 
learned,  and  an  ingenious  thinker. 

.After  this  diftindion,  I am  confident,  every  obferver,  with  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  attention,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  charafler  of 
thefe  two  filhouettes,  He  will  have  lefs  occafion  to  hefitate,  if  I 
further  fay,  that  the  one  is  fedate,  and  the  other  reftlefs  ; the  one 
views  objefls  in  grofs,  the  other  in  detail  ; the  one  decides  prompt- 
ly, the  6ther  weighs  and  examines : the  one  poflelTes  moft  dignity, 
the  other  greater  penetration  : the  one  is  frank  Rnd  docile,  the 
other  referved  and  pofifive. 

Reader,  a fingle  glance  is  fufHcient  in  order  to  form  this  judg- 
ment : pronounce  for  thyfelf. 

Here  I feel  myfelf  conftrained  to  advance  a truth,  which,  I truft, 
will  not  give  offence  to  any  one.  Indeed  a truth,  which  falls 
upon  every  individual  of  a fpecies,  cannot  poflibly  give  offence.  Iq 
is  the  following : 

yudgmenty  in  all  the  force  of  that  term,  the  exaSl  analyfis  of  the 
indi’bidual  fenfe  and  import  of  ’words,  confdered  as  arbitrary  figns  of 
ideas — Of  this,  women  are  fcarcely  capable,  The  rcafonablenefs, 
and  fentiment  of  truth.  Nature  has  ajfigned  as  their  portion.  Not 
that  I would,  however,  refufe  th\a  judgment  properly  fo  called,  to 
all  women  in^general.  The  rule  admits  of  exceptions ; but  they 
are  very  few.  The  profile  of  fig.  2.  is  one  of  them  : it  merits 
this  diltinftion  from  the  contour  and  pofition  of  the  forehead. 
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SIX  SILHOUETTES  OF  CHRIST.— 5“^?  the  Plata. 


In  the  oppofite  Plates  are  fix  profiles,  which  were  drawn  at  dif- 
ferent times,  after  a bull  intended  to  reprefent  our  blefled  Saviour. 
On  examining  them  feparately,  and  afterwards  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  they  will  furnifh  matter  for  fome  interefting 
obfervations.  They  all  have  an  air  of  uneafinefs  and  chagrin,  an 
eJtprelSon  of  indifference  bordering  on  v/eaknefs. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  filhouettes  but  what  bears  a certain 
imprefs  of  greatnefs  ; and  yet-not  one  of  them,  in  reality,  deferves 
to  be  called  great.  That  which  makes  them  appear  fuch,  is  the 
nofe;  and,  with  refpeft  to  this  part,  fig.  J,  2,  5,  6,  are  much 
fuperior  to  the  others  j that  feature  in  fig.  3,  and  fig.  4,  having 
nothing  diftinguiflied.  Of  the  foreheads^  fig.  3,  is  leall  fo  j it 
may  even  pafs  for  harlh.  Fig.  4,  is  not  much  better. 

After  them  come  fig.  2,  .and  fig.  6.  But  fig.  i,  has  much 
more  dignity,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  contour  of  the  nofe  j 
fig.  S>  approaches  neareft  to  true  greateft. 

The  mouths  are  all  too  flefhy',  which  gives  them  an  indolent, 
embarralfed,  and  ungraceful  air.  This  decifion  I pronounce 
particularly  on  fig.  3,  5,  and  6 ; but  I would  except,  at  leaft  to  a 
certain  degree,  fig..  2 and  4,  which,  without  having  a charafter  of 
dignity,  prefen t however  nothing  ordinary.  Fig.  2,  poflelTes 
moft  harmony  in  the  combined  whole. 

N 

Between  thefe  long  nofes  and  narrow  foreheads  there  is  much 
difproportion.  No  one,  in  general,  of  thefe  heads  is  worthy  of 
being  deemed  an  ideal  reprefentation  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
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If  antiquity  had  tranfmitteJ  to  us  an  exaft  profile  of  the  divine 
Jefus,  how  dear  would  that  image  be  to  my  heart  ! Every  thing 
would  1 lacrifice  to  get  poiTellion  of  itj  it  lliould  be  .to  me  the 
moft  auguft  and  moft  facred  of  monuments,  I Ihould  difcover  in 
his  celeftial  features  the  tellimony  of  thofe  truths  which  he  left  be- 
hind Him.  I Ihould  trace  in  them  the  whole  charafler  of  his 
Gofpel ; and  this  proof  would  fpcak  more  home  to  my  mind  than 
the  moft  faithful  veriions,  nay  more  than  the  original  manu- 
fcripts  themfelvcs. 


R. 

PROFILES  OF  FOUR  HEADS. — See  the  Plate^ 

Fig,  I.  Beyond  a doubt,  this  profile  is  that  of  a man  of  inge- 
nuity, goodnefs,  and  generofity,  who  unites,  in  an  afl'emblage 
rarely  to  be  found,  judgment  to  fenfibility,  and  a poetical  talent 
to  metaphyfical  genius.  Seldom  does  it  happen  that  fo  much  tafte 
is  joined  to  fuch  knowledge, 'fuch  goodnefs  of  heart  to  fo  much 
penetration. 

I allow  that  the  filhouette  is  not  faultlefs,  and  that  it  might  have 
prefented  thefe  qualities  with  more  truth  and  precifion  j but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  clearly  difcover  thefe  qualities  in  the  principal 
formt  where  they  appear  to  advantage,  or  rather  in  a decided  man- 
ner. A forehead  fo  clear  and  Hoping  backward,  the  almoft  imper- 
ceptible fall  of  that  nofe,  thofe  lips  gently  clofed,  that  prominent 
chin,  and  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  whole ; thefe  are  figns  by 
which  charadlers  fuch  as  this  may  be  manifefted. 

Fig.  2.  With  this  profile,  whofe  too  oval  form  has  fomething 
very  fingular,  I am  not  acquainted.  If  it  prefents  nothing  great,  it 
announces  at  lead  a thinker  endowed  with  fuperior  talents,  but 
whofe  phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament  is  not  greatly  fufeep- 
lible  of  paffion. 


Fig. 
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Fig.  3.  The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  hind-head,  denote  a 
degree  of  good  fenfe  which  rifes  to  penetration.  In  this  filhouette 
you  find  cicarnefs  and  a methodical  fpirit;  but  for  ingenuity  and 
elegance,  you  mult  not  look. 

The  head  of  fig.  4,  is  alfo  unknown  to  me,  and  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a caricature;  but,  for  that,  it  is  not  lefs  the  head 
of  a man  of  profound  underllanding,  who  thinks  for  himfelf,  and 
to  whom  fearch  after  truth  is  a matter  of  neceflity  : a charafler 
referved,  firm  and  manly,  to  which  I would  allow,  perhaps,  more 
depth  than  to  the  other  three  profiles  of  this  plate,  and  clearnefs 
of  apprehenfion  inferior  only  to  fig.  i . 


S. 


SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PORTRAIT,  No,  I. 

See  the  Plate, 

This  is  another  llriking  example  how  much  more  true  and  ex- 
preffive  the  filhouette  is  than  the  portrait;  even  had  this  one,  to  a 
certain  point,  the  merit  of  refemblance.  This  face  is  the  fame 
with  fig.  I,  of  the  preceding  plate.  I 

Undoubtedly,  here  the  prefence  of  the  eye  produces  a very 
great  effefl : it  evidently  announces  a judgment  found  and  lumi- 
nous. Who  docs  not  difcover  in  that  open  look  a mind  pure  and 
candid  ? 

You  conceive  an  equal  affeflion  for  the  forehead ; beyond 
doubt  it  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Every  thinking  head 
will  grant  this  one  its  efteem,  and  will  be  happy  to  aflbciate  with 
it. 


But  after  that,  compare  the  two  faces  in  whole,  and  you  will 
prefently  difcover  in  the  filhouette,  advantages  which  difappear  in 
the  portrait.  In  my  opinion,  the  lhade  pofl'efl'es  much  more  dig- 
nity and  gentlenefs,  calmnefs  and  harmony,  On  the  contrary, 
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the  portrait  conveys,  with  a degree  of  harfhnefs,  the  exterior  con- 
tour from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  down  to  the  chin ; in  it,  the  nofe 
indicates  much  more  fenfuality  ; the  cavity  near  the  root  of  the 
nofe  in  the  ftiaded  portrait  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  become  the 
chara6leriftic  fign  of  penetration  3 and,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
hollow  is  too  llrongly  marked  to  exprefs  the  poetic  imagination  of 
the  original ; imagination  which  I can  clearly  trace  in  the 
filhouette,  efpecially  in  the  outline  extending  from  the  bone  of  the 
eye  half  way  down  the  nofe.  Befides,  the  form  of  the  face  is  a 
little  too  much  upon  the  oval,  or  over-llretched,  in  the  portrait : it 
is  lefs  fo  in  the  filhouette,  and  from  this  very  circumllance  the 
latter  has  greatly  the  fuperiority  over  the  former. 

I pretend  not  to  fay,  however,  that  this  filhoue:te  is. a mafter- 
piece.  It  appears  to  me,  for  example,  that  the  eye-brow  ought  not 
to  have  been  omitted  : that  trait  alone  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  truth  of  the  profile,  and  draw  out,  ftill  more,  that  fagaci  y of 
■which  it  prefents  an  expreffion  fo  natural.  1 conclude  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  jaw  has  a character  of  fenlibility  not  very  remote 
from  effeminacy. 


T. 

PROFILE  OF  A MAGNANIMOUS  MAN. -~ScC  t/jB  Plate. 


The  moment  1 call  my  eye  on  this  profile,  I would  declare. 
There  is  the. face  of  a prince  ; and  1 would  found  this  judgment 
fimply  on  the  filhouette,  though  perhaps  it  be  not  perfedlly  ac- 
curate. Nothing  here  announces  the  cit ; and,  if  I can  depend 
on  my  individual  fentiment,  this  phyfionomy  is  one  of  thofe 
which  may  be  pronounced  to  be  ‘ marked  by  the  finger  of  God.’ 
In  it  I difeover  magnanimity,  dignity  and  courage ; a high  de- 
gree of  refolution  5 the  fingular  talent  of  profoundly  concealing 
what  it  is  proper  to  difgui.^e,  and  of  unrefervedly  communicating 
what  ought  to  be  known  : a talsnt  of  fuch  difficult  Combination, 
and  yet  fo  neceffary  to  perfons  in  an  exalted  ftation. 


Farther. 
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Farther.  I difcover  alfo  confummate  prudence,  equally  exempt 
from  diftruft  and  inquietude ; and,  without  ever  looking  at  the 
eye,  I read  in  the  contour  of  the  forehead  and  nofe  only,  a look 
not  to  be  deceived,  firm,  impofing,  which  pierces  through  every 
difguife,  unmalks  the  cheat,  makes  the  traitor  tremble,  but  at  the 
iame  time  infpircs  the  good  man  with  confidence. 

The  contour  of  the  forehead  is  altogether  extraordinary ; it  pre- 
fages  the  greateft  and  moft  glorious  enterprizes.  The  defign  of 
the  mouth  is  fomewhat  harfli ; neverfhelefs,  however,  it  conveys 
an  expreffion  of  candour,  goodnefs,  and  courage. 


V, 

FREDERIC  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  ON  HORSEBACK^ 

See  the  Plate, 


I have  purpofely  introduced,  in  the  different  Ledlures  on  Sil- 
houettes, a variety  of  engraved  portraits  and  profiles.  They  will 
ferve  to  confirm  my  affertion,  apparently  fo  paradoxical,  and  yet 
fo  true,  ‘ That  an  exaft  lilhoqette  fays  more  than  the  portrait,  un- 
‘ lefs  the  latter  be  a very  perfedf  likenefs.’ 

Here  is  a tolerably  accurate  refemblance,  at  leaft  it  pallcs  for 
fuch,  of  one  of  the  greateft  of  kings ; of  that  prince,  ‘ whom,’  to 
ufe  the  expreffion  of  the  German  poet,  ‘ every  nation  would  wifli 
‘ to  have  for  a king,  and  every  king  ought  to  take  for  a model.’ 

Eighteen  years  have  elapfed  fince  I had  the  felicity  to  behold 
this  prince,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe.  With  whac 
eager  impatience  did  I expedl  the  inftant  of  his  approach  f I was 
acquainted  with  an  infinite  number  of  portraits  of  him,  which  all 
prefented  themfelves  to  my  mind,  and  kept  it  in  fufpenfe.  At  laft 
he  appeared;  and  his  prefence  diffipated  all  the  images  which 
floated  in  my  brain,  and  every  ideal  reprefentation  difappeared 

(J  c 2 like 
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like  a flar  before  the  fun.  How  different  was  this  great  man  from 
the  perfon  I had  put  in  his  place,  how  feebly  had  they  reprefented 
him  ! How  different  even  from  the  portrait  before  us,  which, 
however,  is  the  beft.  likenefs  we  have  of  him  ! 

I had,  at  that  time,  no  idea  of  the  fcience  of  phyficnomies  ; but 
never  can  I forget  the  trembling  emotion  with  which  I was  feized, 
at  fight  of  this  auguft  perffnage.  I faw  him  fuch  as  he  is  repre- 
fented in  this  print,  as  far  as  the  art  of  the  graver,  and  the  ima- 
gination of  the  deGgner,  have^  been  able  to  approach  the  original, 
and  convey  an  idea  of  it  in  a fizc  fo  diminutive.  It  is  not  thus 
that  artifts,  unfkilled  in  phyfiognomy,  have  hitherto  painted  him. 
1 hey  have  introduced  into  their  portraits  a kind  of  hcauty  and  great- 
nefs — the  mere  work  of  their  own  fancy. 

Frederick  had  no  need  of  any  advantage  of  figure  to  extort  this 
acknowledgment,  ‘ That,  from  his  firll  exifting  lineaments,  Na- 
‘ ture  defigned  him  for  a great  man  j to  exercife  fovereign  fway 
‘ over  nations.’ 

Of  all  the  phyfionomies  which  I have  examined,  there  is  not  a 
Angle  one  which  bears  fo  ftrongly,  as  this  dees,  the  imprefs  of  its 
high  delliny.  All  the  envious  (but  a king  is  too  exalted  to  have 
any  but  kings  for  his  rivals),  I fay,  all  the  envious,  all  the  enemies 
of  phyfiognomy  mufl;  pronounce  at  fight  of  this  prince,  ‘ There  is 
‘ a fublime  charafler,  a hero !’  or,  whether  they  fay  fo  or  not, 
they  will  feel  it. 

I fpeak  as  yet  only  of  the  principal  form  of  the  face  ; and 
though  an  effential  part  of  it  be  concealed  by  the  hat,  you  may, 
however,  eafily  conjedlure  what  it  is,  from  the  profile  of  the  nofe. 
What  may  not  be  prefaged  from  fuch  a bony  fylle.m  ! 

All  who  have  feen  the  king  of  Pruffia  have  been  flruck  with 
his  look  ; they  cannot  refrain  from  fpeaking  of  it.  ‘ His  large 
‘ eyes  dart  the  moft  piercing  looks,  but  tempered  with  clemency,’ 
fays  the  poet  Gleira.  ‘ His  eyes,’  fays  Lichtenberg,  ‘ announce 
the  great  man;  and  his  traits  the  monarch.’  I have  conficertd 
that  eye  at  a very  fmall  diftance;  I have  obferved  it  at  leifure. 

More 
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Mora  firm  than  brilliant,  it  rather  penetrates  than  dazzles.  Ths 
print  gives  it  with  rufucient  accuracy,  though  liabb  to  certa.n  rc- 
firidions.  In  the  original  the  white  appears  more,  and  the  black  is 
ccnl « (|uc ntly  linallcr ; but,  Tor.  this  realbn,  rnoie  conccrjtrat.-d. 
Such  a form  does  aiot  proinife  an  ordinary  look.  But  I have  not 
caught  this  boalkd  Lck  in  iis  focus,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
e-xpr.ifion. 

But  the  lock  apart — let  the  phyltonrmift  be  blindfolded,  ami 
only  permitted  to  draw  his  finger  lightly  from  the  fummit  of  thr 
forehead  to  the  lextreniity  of  the  nofei  let  this  proof  be  applied 
to  nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  faces  ; kt  the 
face  of  Frederick  be  the  ten  thoufandth  ; and  the  phylionomill; 
will  exclaim  in  the  admiration  of  rel'peff,  ‘ This  man  was 
‘ dellined  to  the  throne!  He  is  born  to  ailonifa  the  univerfe ! 

‘ Great  adions  are  as  necellary  to  his  exillence  as  the  air  which 
‘ hebieathes!  Stimulated  by  his  genius,  he  feels  the  fuper’ority 
‘ of  his  powers ; and  this  feelirg  changes  into  impatience  againll: 

‘ .f.ankind,  becaufe  he  no  where  finds  his  equal ; beesufe  thefe 
‘ who  approach  ueareil  to  his  greatnefs,  can  never,  however,  fully 
‘ reach  it.’ 

The  forehead  announces  this  impatience  againll  the  human' 
race;  I fay,  the  forehead,  which  forms  almoit  a llraight  aivd  con- 
tinued line  with  the  nofe,  and  mull,  therefore,  communicate  t'-e 
exprellion  of  it  to  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  king’s  free  is  muck 
urinkleJ,  and  it  terfedfed  by  fmall  veins:  every  thing  in  i:  luggells 
the  idea  of  vail  enierp  ilcs,  and  of  dtligns  creffing  each  other. 

.All  exiT  f.Ihouette  of  th's  rciTonage,  , who  Hands  alone  in  this 
chfs,  would  prcfcnt  to  the  eye  but  a I’maLl  trace  of  the  impatience 
w hich  I alciibe  t > him. 

I 

Yeu  remark  in  the  crgir.al,  and  partly  alfo  in  this  pr'nt,  a lin- 
gular contrail;  at  once  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of  a great  foul, 
filled  with  a fenti.ment  of  its  own  fuperi  rity  ; and  the  icl  l(fi*n<fl's 
and  dikor.tcnt  of  that  fuperior  man,  look'ng  in  v.iin  fer  an  equal 
■with  wh.?m  he  might  contend,  litr.ee  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  tl:e/ 
who  hit  not  this  contrail,  form  fucti  t'ilferer.t  judgments  cf  tur 

hero. 
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hero.  To  fome  his  phyfionomy  is  as  a calm  and  ferenc  firmaraent, 
the  prefage  of  fine  weather  j while  it  appears  to  others  a cloudy 
and  lowering  Iky,  loaded  with  thunder  and  tempcil. 

The  attitude  is  by  no  means  that  of  a gallant  warrior.  The 
Weight  of  years  and  adticns,  of  fchomes  and  cares,  feem  to  lie 
heavy  on  his  Ihoulders.  The  ftature  appears,  I think,  a little 
abcve  nature,  and  its  length  forms  a ccnirall  with  the  clofe  traits 
ef  the  face. 


I fiiall  here  add  to  this  fkctch,  fo  feeble  and  impcrfeft,  the  au- 
thorities of  two  ingenious  authors  : 


‘ Every  great  man  has  a look  peculiar  to  himfclf,  and  which 
‘ cannot  be  imitated.  This  mark,  which  Nature  has  imprinted 
‘ on  his  face,  is  fuperior  to  every  advantage  of  figure,  and  tranf- 
‘ forms  a Socrates  into  a handfome  man.  Whoever  has  received 
‘ this  dillindlivc  mark,  feels  indeed  that  he  is  invefted  with  it  j 
‘ but  is  ignorant  of  its  feat,  which  is  infinitely  various.’  (This 
is  a fa(!if,  yet  I have  almoft  always  found  this  mark  in  the  contour 
of  the  eye-lid,  between  the  eye- brows,  or  near  the  root  of  the  nofe. 
It  is  in  this  laft  place  that  it  diftinflly  appears  in  our  hero.) 
* Sovereigns  have  alfo  their  charaderiftic  trait ; but  it  is  common 
‘ to  them  all : for  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  all  have  a refem- 
‘ blance.  The  eminence  of  their  dignity  is  cxprefild  on  the 
‘ countenance.’  Du  Mariage,  p.  13 1.  German  edition. 


‘ A new  light  has  iflued  from  the  centre  in  which  he  refides, 
‘ and  has  diffufed  itfelf  over,  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  the  art  of 

‘ war. 
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* war,  and  of  government ; in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  Icgifla- 

* tion  r as  protedlor  of  the  mufes,  and  in  private  life,  he,  Frederick, 
‘ ever  will  be  a model  to  kings.  What  good  has  he  not  done 
‘ during  the  courfc  of  his  glorious  reign  ! It  is  from  the  elevation 
‘ of  his  throne  that  we  have  feen  the  radiance  proceed  which  il- 
‘ luminates  and  enlivens  the  fciences.  He  it  is  who  has  efrablilhed 
‘ the  fpirit  of  philofopby  and  toleration.  He  has  baniihed  oriental 
‘ pomp,  luxury  and  excels,  which  were  formerly  confidered  as 

* neceflary  to  the  fplendour  of  courts  j he  has  aimed  a mortal 

* blow  at  ignorance,  blind  zea!  and  fuperftition  ; he  has  intro- 

* duced  into  every  department  ceconomy  and  order,  aflivity  and 
‘ exadlnefs.  How  deeply  indebted  to  him  are  the  fine  arts  ? His 
‘ age  has  afl'umed  his  charadfer,  and  this  age  is  his  moft  honourable 
‘ panegyric.  But  while  he  admires  fo  many  wonders,  the  pro- 
‘ duce  of  a vaft  genius,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  philofopher 
‘ will  ftill  be  conllrained  to  breathe  a figh  over  the  imperfedfion 
‘ and  inftability  attached  to  all  human  things.  He  will  not  be 
‘ able  to  conceal  from  himfelf  that  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  ener- 

* vates  courage  at  the  fame  time  ; that  ceconomy  may  be  puflied 
‘ too  far ; that  pliilofophy  has  frequently  given  birth  to  incredu- 
‘ lity,  that  unbounded  toleration  gives  encouragement  to  a teme- 
‘ rity  in  reafoning  and  loofenefs  of  morals,  which  may  produce 

* dangerous  confequences  to  future  generations.  In  a word,  he 

* will  recoiled!  that  with  the  Romans,  a rage  for  war  and  conqueft 
‘ prepared  at  a diftance  the  fall  of  empire.  Other  times,  other 
‘ circumftances  may  lead  to  other  effedls.  The  equilibrium  of 
‘ Europe  may  be  fliaken,  the  balance  will  rife  or  fall ; but  to  what 
‘ fide  will  it  lean  ? This  is  eoncealed  from  our  eyes ; this  is 
‘ known  only  to  Him  by  whom  the  delliny  of  Nations  is  weighed.’ 
Herder. 


X. 

PROFILE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  SOMEWHAT 
ENLARGE!). — See  the  Plate. 

I fliall  conclude  this  Ledlure  by  prefenting  my  readers,  in  the 
oppofite  Plate,  with  the  lame  face  fomewhat  enlarged,  and  no  one 
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can  miftake  it.  The  likenefs  is  obvious  whether  from  comparifon 
-with  fo  many  other  portraits  of  the  king  which  havb  much  lefs  re- 
femblance,  or  becaufe  a head  fo  charafterillic  cannot  be  entirely 
miftaken  for  another,  particularly  when  the  ufual  appendages  are 
added.  However,  compare  this  with  the  profile  which  clofes  the 
following  article,  and  you  will  difeover  how  much  it  lofes,  and 
will  be  convinced  that  I am  not  merely  hazarding  a bold  afl'ertion, 
when  I declare,  ‘ That  an  exaft  filhouette  better  depiils  the  moral 
> charaftcr  than  a portrait,  which  is  only  a half  likenefs.’ 
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LECTURE  XIX. 
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SILHOUETTES  CONTINUED. 


Y. 


SILHOUETTE  OF  A MAN  FULL  OP  TRUTH  AND  EXPRESSION^ 
See  the  Plate> 


THIS  filhouette,  I imagine,  has  not  been  drawn  from  naturcj 
but  cut  from  idea ; yet  is  fo  full  of  truth  and  expreffion,  that  it  bids 
defiance  to  the  moll  obftinate  and  incredulous  antagonift  of  our 
fcience.  Compared  with  a hundred  thoufand,  this  filhouette  will 
always  pteferve  the  diftinguiflied,  the  altogether  fingular  charadler 
of  him  whom  it  reprefents.  Moll  folemnly  I declare,  that  as  often 
as  I look  at  it,  and  at  the  very  moment  I am  writing,  I am  pene* 
trated  vvith  a veneration  fuch  as  I fliould  feel  at  fight  of  an  inha- 
bitant of  a fuperior  world.  I dare  not  pronounce  aloud  all  I 
think,  or  rather  all  I feel.  What  harmony,  what  unity,  what 
juftnefs  of  relation  in  the  whole  ! What  force  of  expreffion,  what 
energy  in  the  nofe  fingly,  or,  if  you  will,  only  in  its  almoft  imper-  . 
ceptible  elevation,  which  has  been  entirely  neglected  in  the  pre- 
VoL.  II.  D d ceding 
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ceding  Plate,  and  which  always  polTelTes,  however,  an  aftoniflilng 
fignificancy. 

Every  thing  here  announces  a mind  which  fees,  which  decides, 
which  produces,  which  wills  and  afls  with  rapidity  of  lightning; 
every  thing  indicates  a genius  ever  viftorious  of  itfelf,  a man  ac- 
cuftomed  to  give  the  law  to  others,  but  who  receives  it  from  no 
one.  Who  dares  fay  to  him,  ‘ What  doft  thou?’  His, will  is  not 
to  be  Ihaken  ; he  knows  he  is  able  to  perform  what  it  were  impof- 
fible  for  millions  of  men  to  atchieve;  and  this  charafter  is  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  truly  original  arch  formed  by  the  contour  of  the 
face. 

From  the  oppolite  profile,  detach  the  angle  which  refults  from 
the  lines  a and  b ; apply  it  to  a thoufand  other  filhouettes ; and 
find  its  equal,  if  you  can. 

With  all  the  refpeft,  however,  due  to  a perfonage  fo  exalted, 
and  to  a monarch  fo  glorious,  I muft  not  difguife  it ; from  infpec- 
ting  the  traits  of  his  face,  indulgence  and  moderation  appear  in 
him  rather  acquired  mirtusSf  than  a natural  difpqfition. 


Z. 


PROFILE  WITH  SUBDIVIDING  LINES. — See  the  Plate. 

I repeat  once  more — In  order  to  profecute  with  advantage  the 
ftudy  of  phyfiognomy,  it  is  neceflary  to  begin  with  filhouettes. 
For  this  piirpofe,  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are  very  exaft;  interfeft 
them  by  feveral  horizontal,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines ; then 
look  for  the  relations  of  thefe  lines ; and,  after  a very  few  effays 
carefully  made,  you  will  advance  with  the  pace  of  a giant. 

I am  going  to  fubmit  to  this  kind  of  proof  the  oppolite  profile, 
to  which  I fliall  more  than  once  recur,  Let  me  firft  examine  it 
by  means  of  the  fubdividing  lines ; 
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In  the  firft  place,  obfcrve  the  deviation  of  the  line  a a a from  the 
parallelifm  of  the  perpendicular  lines  i i i and  h h h.  ’ 

Secondly,  remark  the  angle  which  the  line  d d d forms  with 
the  line  a a a,'  particularly  with  the  lower  fedlion. 

Thirdly,  obferve  the  charafleriftic  triangle  coinpofed  of  the 
lines  d d d,  f f and  h h j and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  length 
and  the  proportion  of  the  two  fides  of  the  right  angle  h — e,  which 
determines  the  pofition  of  the  forehead. 

Fourthly,  confider  the  diftance  of  the  horizontal  line  e e e c 
from  that  which  runs  through  the  point  of  the  nofe  f f f f ; and 
laftly,  the  diftance  of  this  laft  line  from  that  which  palTes  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  mouth  g g g. 

Analyze  thus  profiles  which  differ  meft  from  each  other,  and 
you  will  be  aftonifhed  to  fee  to  what  a point  of  exaftnefs  Nature  is 
always  faithful,  always  true,  and  always  regular. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  detach  the  irregular  four  Tided  figure 
which  fixes  the  extremities  of  the  out-line  from  the  root  of  tire  hair, 
in  order  to  fimplify  the  operation.  Apply  afterwaj-ds,  fuppofing 
you  however  to  be  acquainted  with  the  original  of  this  profile,  I 
fay,  apply  this  four  Tided  figure  to  a profile  of  the  fame  fize,  but 
of  a charafler  entirely  oppofite  j and,  on  comparing  the  perpendi- 
cular line  h h h with  the  fame  height  of  the  hair  of  the  forehead, 
you  will  find  the  moft  aflonifhing  contrarieties  and  contrafts. 
Your  aftonifhment  will  increafe  if  you  repeat  this  experiment  on 
the  profile  of  a known  charafler,  equidillant  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

t 

The  experiment  will  be  rendered  {till  more  eafy  and  more 
fimple,  if  you  confine  it  to  the  triangle  which  determines  the 
height  of  the  profiles  (d  d d,  f f,  h h).  You  will  fee,  and  with 
difficulty  be  perfuaded,  how  many  things  the  difference  alone  of 
the  three  Tides  of  this  triangle  exprefs. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATIER^— See  /Ic  Platt. 

This  is  the  fame  filhouette  enlarged,  and  drawn  with  greater 
truth  ; and  though,  after  all,  it  be  not  ftriftly  accurate^  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  fo  than  all  the  portraits  which  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be,  drawn  of  this  face.  The  copy  will  never  be,  either  liable  to 
be  totally  millaken,  nor  a perfe^l  likenefs. 

I could  fay  a great  deal  about  it,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  here  ; but  I 
prefer  charafterifing  the  original  by  a few  touches. 

Of  an  organifation  infinitely  delicate  (variable  and  irritable  to 
an  excefs),  he  compofes  a whole  the  moll  fingular,  and  whofe  parts 
are  llrangely  contrafted.^  A child  may  lead  him,  and  yet  the 
united  powers  of  a hundred  thoufand  men  could  not  move  him. 
He  will  grant  all  you  wifh  to  obtain  of  him,  or  he  will  grant 
nothing  : for  this  reafon,  he  is  tenderly  beloved  by  fome,  and 
mortally  hated  by  others.  With  a charafler  like  his,  he  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  pafs,  fometimes  for  the  weakeft  of  beings,  fometimes  for 
a perfon  of  inflexible  obflinacy  j and  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Every  thing  wounds  and  irritates  his  extreme  fenfibility  ; 
the.leaft  weight  opprefles  him,  but  his  natural  elafticity  prevents 
his  being  cruflied  by  the  greateft.  As  an  eft’eft  of  this  difpofition, 
he  gives  way  the  fi-'ll  mcment  to  the  inofl  violent  tranfports ; and 
the  moment  after,  at  leafl  upon  the  moll  trifling  refleflion,  he  be- 
comes ca’m  and  gentle.  This  fame  difpofition  renders  him 
patient  and  always  contented  ; while  it  likewife  puts  him'  in  a 
condition  promptly  to  receive,  and  as  promptly  to  give  back  llrong 
impreflions.  What  he  attempts  tp  learn,  he  either  learns  at  once, 
or  he  never  will.  He  is  fond  of  mecaphyfical  fpcculations,  and 
has  not  capacity  fuffleient  to  comprehend  the  fimplelt  piece  of 
mechanifm.  His  mind  employs  itfelf  with  abftraft  and  complex 
jdpas ; he  rejefts  all  that  is  obfeure  or  confufed,  and  purfues  ana- 
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lyfis  Up  to  firft  principles.  His  memory  is,  at  once,  one  of  the 
happieft,  and  one  ot  tlie  weakelt.  After  thr  ce  running  over  a 
difeourfe  of  an  hour  long,  which  he  hinifelf  has  written  or  diiflated,  * 
he  (hall  be  able  to  repeat  it  word  for  word  with  all  the  intereft 
and  warmth  which  the  fubjed  demands  j and  when  he  has  finilhed, 
you  might  venture  to  wager  that  lie  does  not  fo  much  as  remember 
the  text.  He  -is  able  to  recite  at  great  length  ; and  of  twenty 
proper  names  he  is  hardly  capable  of  retaining  a fingle  one.  What 
he  has  once  attentively  made  his  own,  will  never  more  efcape  him. 
He  has  fomething  of  a poetical  talent.  His  imagination,  it  is  faid, 
is  wild  and  extravagant,  pronigioufly  eccentric,  and  of  confequence 
greatly  decried,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reafon.  It  is  t ue,  that 
left  to  itfelf  it  would  run  into  excefs,  and  take  too  high  a flight ; 
but  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  two  feyere  gu  rdians  which  never 
leave  it  for  a moment,  or  w'hich,  at  lead,  nev'er  entirely  lofe  fight 
of  it;  and  thefe  guardians  zxt  good fenfc  and  an  honejt  heart. 

The  man  in  queftion  pafles  for  crafty,  and  he  is  only  inconf  derate, 
becaufe  he  has  hig  heart  at  his  lips.  He  has  been  accufed  of,  a dif- 
pofnion  to  intrigue ; and  he  protells,  that  if  ever  he  thought  him- 
felf  guilty  of  the.fmallelt  artifice,  or  of  the  leaft  ambiguity  in  his 
aflions,  he  has  always  been  the  firlt  to  accufe  himfelf  and  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  fault.  ' 

Very  feldom  will  you  fee'  fo  much  aflivity  united  to  fo  much 
tranquillity,  fo  much  natural  vivacity  to  fo  much  moderation.  It 
is  abfol'Jtely  impoffible  to  prevent  his  purfuing  and  carrying 
through  an  enterprize  in  which  he  has  ferioufly  engaged;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  blindly  fubmits  to  the  determinations  of  Pro- 
vidence,  and  regards  every  thing  that  comes  to  pafs  as  an  efledf  of 
the  oivine  will.  He  i incapable  of  committing  an  adl  of  injustice, 
or  of  perfilling  in  error ; never  will  he  be  guilty  of  premeditated 
cflence,  nor  of  profecuting  fentiments  of  revenge.  He  is  timid  to 
excefs,  and  pofiefles  a courage  that  riles  to  intrepidity.  If,  unfor- 
tunately, he  has  committed  a fault,  cither  from  impj’ulence  or  ere- 
dulity,  he  will  frankly  confefs  it,  even  in  public  Credulity  has 
ever  been  his  great  failing — a failing  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
cure  him.  Let  twenty  perfons  deceive  him  one  after  another,  he 
wilj  not,  however,  believe  the  twenty-firtt  capable  of  deceiving 

him  ; 
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him;  but  the  man  who  has  once  impofed  on  him,  lofes  credit  with 
him  for  ever.  The  impreffions  he  has  received  are  not  to  be  ef- 
faced. In  his  youth  his  want  of  eloquence  was  almoft  proverbial, 
and  now  he  is  followed  as  an  orator. 

Again  I repeat  it,  what  he  does  not  catch  immediately,  he  never 
will  underftand  by  dint  of  ftudy.  Nothing  he  poflelTes  is  acquired ; 
every  thing  is,  in  foine  fenfe,  given  him.  Every  thing  with  him 
is  intuition,  and  what  has  taken  pofTeffion  of  his  mind,  never  leaves 
him  more : in  all  points  of  view  he  examine?  every  cbjeft ; 
weighs  it,  lays  it  up,  and  identifies  it  with  himfclf.  He  rejefls 
every  idea  which  he  cannot  harmonize  with  thofe  he  has  already 
received.  The  eternal  bldlednefs  of  the  righteous,  and  the  flightefl; 
fliade  of  a filhouette,  walk  hand  in  hand  in  his  foul.  He  refers  all 
to  one  and  the  f^me  end,  and  finds  that  great  end  every  where. 
He  is  folid,  with  a decided  difpofition  to  levity:  with  his  religious 
fentim  nts  he  blends  a gentle  melancholy.  His  extreme  fenfibility 
difeompofes  not  his  natural  ferenity  ; and  his  good-humour  rarely 
leaves  him  half  a day  together.  He  loves,  without  ever  having 
been  in  love ; he  has  never  hitherto  loll  a Angle  friend.  His 
fundamental  charadler  continually  brings  him  back  to  the  grand 
precepts  he  has  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct,  and  of 
which  he  has  formed  to  himfelf  the  following  code  : 

* Be  that  which  thou  art.  Let  nothing  be  great,  or  little  in 

* thine  eyes.  Be  faithful  in  the  fmallell  things.  Fix  thy  atten- 

* tion  on  what  thou  ait  doing,  as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  thou 
‘ hadft  to  do.  He  who  has  aded  well  at  the  moment,  has  per- 
‘ formed  a good  adion  for  all  eternity.  Simplify  objeds,  whe- 
‘ ther  in  ading,  or  in  enjoying,  or  even  i.n  fuft'ering.  Confine 
‘ thy  attention  to  the  prefent  moment,  to  that  which  is  nearell  and 
‘ moll  prefling.  Acknowledge  the  wife  Creator  in  all  things,  in 

* the  ftarry  heavens,  as  in  a grain  of  fand.  Render  to  every  one 
‘ his  due.  Give  thy  heart  to  him  who  governs  all.  Be 
‘ jull  and  exad  in  the  minuteft  details.  Live  in  hope.  Learn  to 
‘ wait  with  patience.  Learn  to  enjoy  every  thing,  and  to  forego 

* every  thing.’ 
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I lhall  now  pronounce  judgment  on  the  filhouette,  from  itfelf, 
and  as  if  I knew  nothing  cf  the  original. 

A poetic  charafter,  much  fentiment,  and  ftill  more  fenfibillty, 
good. nature  carried  even  to  imprudence. — Thefe  are  what  can 
hardly  be  refufed  to  this  profile. 

The  poetic  expreflion,  or,  in  other  words,  a fertile  imagination, 
joined  to  a quick  and  delicate  feeling,  is  to  be  found  particularly  in 
the  contour  and  pofition  of  the  forehead,  and  more  particularly  ftill 
in  the  almoft  imperceptible  arch  of  that  ferret  nofe. 

By  contours  gently  rounded,  the  good-nature  is  depifted  in  every 
part  of  the  face,  without  any  thing  acutely  angular.  The  fame 
charafler  appears  ftill  more  diftinflly  in  that  advancing  lip — a trait 
common  to  all  young  children. 

The  long  interval  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth  is  the  indi- 
cation of  want  of  prudence,  and  of  precipitation. 

The  inferior  contour,  from  the  under  lip  to  the  extremity  of  the 
chin,  point  out  the  man  of  application,  and  the  friend  of  order. 

This  part  of  the  drawing  is  not  pcrfedlly  accurate  ; for  the  under 
lip  is  too  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  hollow  above  the  chin  ought  to 
retire  fomething  more,  though  very  little  : but  fuch  as  we  fee  the*‘ 
here,  thefe  traits  announce  in  the  original  a fixed  charafter,  a cor>^^“ 
nefs  of  intellefi,  which  neglefls  not  the  moft  triflingdetails;  tb>ugh, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expreflion  which  they  produce  is  weakened, 
nay  totally  enervated, 'by  the  lengthening  of  this  whole  ledUon  of 
the  face,  and  of  that  which  is  adjoining  to  the  nofe. 

The  whole  face  exprefles  a happy  felf  dereliflion ; he  fleims 
along  without  effort : he  breathes  at  his  cafe  : he  has  a jocund  air : 

he 
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he  is  on  the  watch.  But  I acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a mattej* 
of  infinite  difficulty  to  colledt  thefe  different  charafters  into  one 
fingle  definition. 

Without  knowing  the  original,  and  to  form  a judgment  of  the 
filhouette  from  the  total  abfence  of  llrait  lines  and  acute  angles, 
and  from  the  lengthened  traits  of  the  middle  part  of  the  face,  I 
would  affirm,  with  perfecl  conviflion  of  being  right,  ‘ 1 hat  I per-  . 
‘ ceive  in  it  great  ftrength  of  imagination  ; feeling  rapid  and  lively, 

‘ but  which  preferves  not  the  firll  impreffions  for  any  confiderable 
‘ length  of  time  ; a -clear  underftanding,  engaged  in  the  ptirfuit  df 

* knowledge,  and  attached  to  analyfis  rather  than  to  profound  re. 

‘ fearch  ; more  judgment  than  rcafon  ; great  calmnefs,  with  much 

* adlivity,  and  facility  in  proportion.  This  man,  1 would  farther 

* obferre,  is  not  formed  for  the  profeffion  of  arms,  nor  for  the  la- 
‘ bours  of  the  cabinet.  A mere  nothing  oppreffes  him.  Leave 
‘ him  to  aft  with  perfeft  freedom  ; he  is  already  but  too  heavily 
‘ loaded.  His  imagination  and  his  fenfibility  transform  a grain  of 

* fand  into  a mountain  ; but  thanks  to  his  natural  elallicity,  he  is 
frequently  not  more  oppreffed  by  the  weight  of  a mountain  than 

* of 'a  grain  of  fand.’ 


P B. 

When  the  features  are  in  the  lealt  relaxed  by  Nature,  art  ufually 
refents  them  much  more  relaxed  in  her  imitations  ; in  like  manner 
■Q),  what  Nature  has  comprefled.  Art  comprefTes  flill  more.  Art 
alnf^^  always  adds  or  retrenches ; very  rarely  does  fhe  obferve  the 
dimeyions  and  proportions  which  Nature  has  preferibed. 

\ 

The  cj^fite  print  is  a proof  of  this.  It  prefents  the  image  of 
the  perfon  whofe  charafter  I have  juft  traced,  and  wliofe  filhouette 
has  now  pafTed  under  review.  You  have  already  guefl'ed  the  truth  ; 
it  is  the  Author  of  this  Work. 
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The  {ketch  of  his  charafter,  drawn  by  himfelf,  is  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  his  portrait : it  has  its  merits  and  defers ; I mean 
they  are  both  exaft  in  feveral  refpedts,  and  in  others  far  from  being 
fo.  Indeed  the  original  is  eafily  dillinguifhable,  but  the  refem- 
blance  is  by  no  means  perfed.  The  portrait  is  drawn  more  than 
in  profile:  it  prefents  the  face  turned  a little  outward,  and  confe- 
quently  admits  not  of  an  exadl  comparifon  with  the  filhouette. 

It  announces  more  wifdom  and  penetration.  Why  ? Becaufe 
the  angle  below  the  ncfe  is  more  obtufe.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  find  in  this  defign  much  lefs  poetic  expreffion,  becaufe  the 
under  part  of  the  face  projefls  not  fo  much  as  in  the  filhouette. 

Here  the  whole  exprelTes  rather  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
than  its  adlivity.  The  noftril  denotes  fenfibility  and  moderate 
defires.  The  javv  gives  not  the  vivacity  of  the  charafler  with 
fufficient  force.  Gentle  and  tender  affedlion  is  depidled  In  the 
eye  and  mouth. 


C C. 

SAME  PORTRAIT,  VARIED. — See  the  Plate. 


This  is  the  fame  portrait  prefenting  three  fourths  of  the 
face  j its  identity  is  difcernible  in  each  trait  feparately,  but  fcarcely 
fo  in  the  whole  taken  together. 

The  immoderate  length  of  the  under  part  deftroys  all  the  pro. 
portions.  The  principal  form  is  quite  deranged.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  particularly  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  pofition  of  the  nofe;  the  eyes  are  not 
enough  fore  Ihortened.  That  excepted,  this  attitude  and  this 
manner  of  drawing  would  be  infinitely  charadteriftic  for  phy- 
fiognomy. 

VoL.  II. 
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The  nofe  is  more  mafculine,  but  it  has  lefs  delicacy.  The 
mouth  has  more  precifion : you  obferve  in  it  a great  exprefllbn  of 
goodnefs,  but  it  is  too  childifh.  The  bone  of  the  eye  is  better 
marked  here,  while  the  furface  of  the  forehead  is  defeddive  in  point 
of  truth.  Every  thing  in  this  face  is  violently  ftrained.  The  eye 
is  rather  haggard,  than  the  attentive  eye  of  an  obferver  ; with  fuch 
a look,  one  has  rather  the  air  of  purfuing  vifions,  than  of  fearching 
after  realities. 

Though  this  print,  in  ether  refpefts,  announces  in  the  original 
lefs  fpirit  than  the  preceding;  though  you  perceive  in  it  a tint  of 
coldnefs,  and  even  infipidity,  it  promifes  neverthelefs  a charadler 
gentle  and  peaceful,  who  wilhes  no  ill  to  any  one,  who  is  fubjedl 
neither  to  caprice  nor  violent  tranfport — in  fhort,  a charafler  rather 
formed  for  receiving  than  for  giving  impulfe. 

However,  this  portrait,  in  general,  has  not  the  fame  manners, 
the  fame  tafte,  nor  the  fame  originality  with  the  firft. 

To  portrait  painters  this  comparifon  may  ferveas  a ufeful  leflbn  ; 
as  they,  for  the  mod  part,  endeavour  o give  every  feature  apart 
with  ftridd  fidelity,  without  greatly  troubling  themfclves  about  the 
effedl  which  the  whole  is  to  produce. 

Such  painters  may  be  compared  to  th'^fe  authors  who,  in  order 
to  delinca:e  a moral  charadler,  cony  fomi  traits  of  it  with  much 
corredfnefs,  and  aft  rwards  compofe  a whole  in  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  the  original, 

I fhall  Ihovtly  r*fume  this  fubjedf,  and  treat  it  in  detail,  in  the 
Ledtures  on  Portraits. 


D D. 

PROFILE  OF  HOMES..— Sec  the  Plate. 

This  profile,  whether  it  be  authertic  or  not,  is,  neverthelefs, 
moft  powerfully  fignificant : it  proclaims  a creative  mind,  fertile 
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5n  invention,  and  filled  with  the  noble  images  which  it  fcatters 
abroad  with  fitch  unbounded  profufion. 

This  may  be  difcovered  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  and  in  the 
upper  lip,  fiifpended  over  the  lower,  without  touching  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charafleriftic,  more  decifive,  than  the  whole  of  this 
upper  lip : it  indicates  intenfe  application  and  exquifite  talle. 

The  cavity  between  the  nofe  and  the  forehead  contains  as  much 
poe  ic  expreffion  as  the  arch  of  that  nofe,  which  feems  formed 
for  delicate  fenfations. 

The  forehead  is  a treafure  of  obfervations  and  experiments ; 
and,  laftly,  the  chin  projeding  thus,  feems  to  affix  the  feal  to  the 
totality  of  the  character. 


E E.  , 

CONTOURS  OF  FACES  IN  VARIOUS  POSITIONS. — See  the  Plate. 


A' Ample  fragment  of  outline,  the  bare  delineation  of  the  face 
turned  a little  afide,  explains  at  once  a multitude  of  particulars. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleafure  to  elucidate  this  new  alTer- 
tion,  and  to  fupport  it  by  incontrovertible  proofs,  if  I had  not 
partly  done  this  by  the  multitude  of  examples  already  produced, 
and  if  the  copioufnefs  of  the  fubjefls  which  remain  to  be  treated, 
permitted  me  to  enlarge  on  this  particular. 

The  arch  of  the  forehead,  the  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eve, 
and  its  tranfition  to  the  cheek  bone,  arc  all  of  them  traits  whole 
truth  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  fig  i,  2,  3,  prefent  contours  of  the  face 
turned  lefs  or  more  afide.  All  the  three  belong  to  the  fame  head; 
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and  it  is  the  head  of  a man  of  genius,  who  afls  not  always  with 
the  moderation  of  the  fage. 

The  contours  of  fig.  4 and  5,  have  been  detached  from  the 
profile  of  a very  fenfible  young  man,  who  poflelTes  great  talents  for 
drawing,  and  that  happy  corredlnefs  of  eye,  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  fuccefs  in  works  of  art. 

The  contours  of  fig.  6 and  7,  are  thofe  of  another  young  man  ^ 
of  great  ability,  of  great  application  to  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  and 
very  correft  in  his  dtfigns. 
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ON  THE  CONTOURS  OF  THE  FOREHEAD. 

THE  oppofite  Plates  are  defigned  to  demonftrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  form  of  the  fcull  and  forehead,  and,  confequently,  of 
the  exterior  contours  of  the  profile,  confidered  in  themfelves. 


A. 


FIFTEEN  OUTLINES  OF  FOREHB  ADS.— the  PltUCt, 


Almofl  all  thefe  foreheads  are  irregular. 

PLATE  I. 

, The  firft  five  on  Plate  I.  are  lefs  fo  than  the  others,  becaufe  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fimple  of  all.  They  may  be  placed 
in  the  number  of  perpendicular  foreheads,  though  they  all  deviate 
fomewhat  from  a regular  plumb-line.  Nature  rejedls  continued 
perpendiculars.  Never  does  Ihe  fubjeft  an  entire  body  to  them ; 
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and  this  line,  which  is  no  where  found  fixed,  has  been  refcrved 
only  to  ir.a  k the  fall  of  it.  The  contour  e therefore  is  the  moil 
extraord  nary,  as  being  the  molt  perpendicular,  and  yet  youdifcover 
in  it  feveral  deviations. 

Were  it  poffible  there  fhould  exift  a contour  of  the  forehead 
perfeflly  perpendicular  and  drawn  by  rule,  I am  convinced,  that, 
with  fuch  a forehead,  a man  would  be  incapable  of  forming  a 
fingle  reafonable  idea. 

All  the  five  foreheads  of  Plate  I.  belong  to  the  fame  clafs. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  denominate  them  fcrutinizing  foreheads  \ 
at  leaft,  there  can  be  nothing  more  anti -poetic.  Their  pace  is  calm 
and  flow,  grave  and  fure  : they  turn  afide  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left;  every  thing  belonging  to  the  province  of  imagina- 
tion is  foreign  to  them  ; they  do  all  according  to  weight  and  mea- 
fure;  thf  y reduce  all  to  rule  and  compafs,  b is  the  weakeft,  e the 
moll  thoughtful. 


PLATE  JI. 

The  Hope  of  thefe  ccnllitutes  their  irregularity.  They  poflefs 
an  imagination  ardent,  violent,  impetuous;  and,  excepting  i, 
they  announce  fo  many  capricious  fools,  given  to  a thoufand  abfur- 
dities.  k,  will  fingularize  himfelf  ftill  more  than  the  reft, 


PLATE  HI. 

Here  are  fome  which  compofe  a medley  of  every  kind  of  irre- 
gularity. 'Throughout  life,  and  in  fpite  of  every  exertion,  fuch 
men  wi  1 never  pr  duce  any  thing  but  extravagance  and  folly. 

All  the  forehea'^s  cf  th's  plate  in  general  bear  the  imprefs  of 
capree  n their  exedfive  neght ; and  this  defedl  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  them  inegular. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  OUTLINES  OF  FOKmiEMiS.'—Sce  t/jC  PJatCS. 


Not  one  among  thefe  twenty-five  contours  of  foreheads  is  en- 
tirely regular,  a is  more  fo  than  the  others,  and  wo\ild  be  alto, 
gether  fo,  if  the  lower  protuberance  rofe  a little  higher,  and 
thereby  the  concavity  in  the  middle  were  rendered  not  quite  fo 
long.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  polTible,  that  this  may  be  the  forehead 
of  a very  honeft  man,  and  a valuable  member  of  fociety  ; but  with 
refpeft  to  the  reft,  they  have  either  no  exiftence  in  Nature,  or  they 
fuppofe  brainlefs  heads,  or,  laftly,  they  are  decided  fools  and  idiots. 

The  defigns  to  which  I refer  are  politive  to  the  laft  degree. 

Let  any  perfon  take  the  trouble  to  trace  accurately  human  fore- 
heads from  the  lhade,  to  reduce  them  to  the  fame  fize,  and  com- 
pare  them  with  thefe.  After  having  made  this  experiment,  let  the 
reader  produce  me  a fingle  forehead  like  one  of  thefe,  that  belongs 
to  a wife,  reafonable,  and  judicious  man,  and  I will  acknowledge 
that  I have  milled  him. 

The  foreheads  a — e are  not  yet  totally  defperate ; but  the  want 
of  proportion  between  the  frontal  linus  and  the  middle  and  upper 
part,  will  for  ever  prevent  thefe  heads  from  becoming  entirely  fen- 
lible.  b and  c erpccially  will  be  lefs  fo  than  the  others. 

In  the  fecond  row  e — i I fee  fools  only,  and  they  are  fo,  be- 
caufe  the  frontal  linus  terminates  in  a point.  Were  it  not  for  this 
point,  g,  h,  i,  might  poffibly  have  lenfe  to  a certain  degree. 

The  charafler  of  flupidity,  in  the  fubje£ls  of  the  three  following 
rows,  proceeds  from  this,  that  the  line  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  nofe  admits,  in  no  fen.'e,  of  a regular  progreffion. 
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In  all  the  foreheads  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  rows,  this  defed  is 
particularly  ftriking. 

Nature  forms  neither  contours  nor  lines  whofe  progreffion  is 
not  poffible,  coherent,  natural,  and  homogeneous. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  XXI 


OF  THE  ART  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTING.’ 


PORTRAIT  painting  is  the  moft  natural,  the  mod  noble,  and 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  arts.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  moft 
difficult ; notwithftanding  it  may  appear  eafy,  I fay,  it  is  difficult, 
and  fo  it  ought  to  be. 

Love  was  the  inventor  of  this  heavenly  art.  Without  love  it  is 
reduced  to  nothing  ; and  yet,  where  are  the  lovers  who  ftudy  it? 

The  grcateft  part  of  our  work,  and  of  the  fcience  which  it  teaches, 
being  founded  on  this  art,  it  is  proper  to  fay  a few  words  refpeft- 
ing  it,  as  I proceed. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  in  a curfory  manner ; for  this  fub- 
jeft,  treated  at  full  length,  would  alone  furnilh  a very  voluminous 
work,  equally  new  and  interefting.  Such  a work,  for  the  honour 
of  humanity  and  the  art,  will,  I hope,  one  day  make  its  appearance. 
But  it  is  not  from  a Painber  I expert  it,  let  his  ability  be  ever  fo 
great ; it  belongs  to  the  Phylionomift  to  engage  in  this  under- 
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taking;  but  he  mull  be  a judicious  phyf.oncmift,  a man  of 
and  an  oblen^'er,  and,  together  with  this,  the  friend  and  confident 
of  a great  portrait -painter. 

Sulzer,  that  philofopher  whofe  tafte  is  fo  exquifite,  who  con- 
fidered  the  art  of  portrait. painting  as  nearly  connedlcd  with  the 
interdl  of  humanity— Sulzer,  in  his  ‘ '^I'heory  of  the  Fine  Arts,’ 
has  furniflied  us  with  many  excellent  remarks  on  this  head  under 
the  word  Portrait  ; but  the  extent  of  it  permitted  him  not  to 
exhaull  a fubjedt  fo  copious  in  the  feparate  article  of  a Didlionary. 

On  this  art,  let  any  perfon  take  the  trouble  to  meditate  ferioufly, 
and  he  will  difeover  that  it  is  fufficient  to  employ  all  the  faculties 
intuitive  and  aflive  of  the  human  mind.  Never  can  it  be 
thoroughly  inveftigated  : it  is  impoffible  to  carry  it  to  the  utmoll 
degree  of  perfedlion. 

I fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  prefent  themfelves  in  this  branch  of  painting,  and  fhall  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  which  may  be  furmounted,  from  fuch  as  appear  to 
me  infurmountable.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  artill  and  the  ob- 
ferver  to  be  perfeflly  acquainted  with  both. 

t 

What  is  the  Art  of  Portrait  Painting  ? — It  is  the  reprefentation 
of  a real  individual,  or  of  a part  of  his  body  only  ; it  is  the  repro- 
duftion  of  our  image ; it  is  the  arc  of  prefenting,  on  the  firft  glance 
of  the  eye,  the  form  of  man,  by  traits,  which  it  would  be  irnpof- 
fible  to  convey  by  words.  ■ ^ 

Goethius  has  fomewhere  declared,  ‘ That  the  prefence  of  man, 

* that  his  face,  -his  phyfionomy,  is  the  beft  text  of  all  that  can  be 
‘ faid  about  him.’  If  you  allow  this  to  be  true,  and  nothing,  I 
think,  can  be  more  certain,  of  what  high  importance  mull  be  the 
art  of  portrait  paintfng  ? 

‘ Of  all  the  objefts  of  human  knowledge,’  obferves  Mr.  Sulzer, 

* is  there  one  more  interefling,  than  the  foul  endowed  with 
‘ thought  and  fentiment  ? It  is  likewife  beyond  a doubt,  then,  that 
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‘ the  form  of  man,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  marvclouf- 
/ nefs  of  its  contlruilion,  is  the  moft  interefting  of  afl  vihble 
‘ objedts.’ 

Were  the  portrait- painter  fenfible  of  this  truth;  did  he  feel  its 
importance  ; were  it  fo  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  he  had  no  need  of 
effort  to  give  it  a full  impreffion  ; were  he  filled  with  refpedl  for 
the  mailer- piece  of  the  fovereign  artift  ; were  this  fentimcnt  as 
natural  to  him  as  that  of  his  own  exillence  ; bow  great  and  noble 
Vould'  he  think  his  art ! The  human  face  would  be  to  him  as  I'acred 
as  the  text  of  the  facred  writings  ought  to  be  to  the  tranflator.  He 
would  be  anxioufly  careful  not  to  alter  the  work  of  God,  as  fo 
many  unfaithful  interpreters  have  altered  his  word. 

Our  indignation  is  juftly  excited  againfl;  the  bungling  tranf- 
lator who  disfigures  an  excellent  original,  and  who  fails  to  con- 
vey the  fpirit  of  his  author.  With  refpedt  to  the  art  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  the  fame  thing  holds  good.  The  loul  is  painted 
on  the  face  ; it  muff  be  perceived,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
canvas : and  he,  who  is  incapable  of  catching  this  cxprefiion,  never 
will  become  a portrait  painter. 

‘ Every  well  painted  portrait  is  an  interefting  pidlure,  becaufe  it 
‘ brings  us  acquainted  with  the  foul  and  charadler  of  a particular 
‘ individual.  In  it  we  fee  him  think,  feel,  reafon.  We  difeern 
‘ in  it  the  peculiar  charafler  of  his  propenfities,  of  his  affedlions, 

‘ of  his  paflions;  in  ftiort,  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
‘ heart  and  mind.  In  this  refpedl,  indeed,  the  portrait  is  even  ftill 
‘ more  expreffive  than  Nature,  in  which  nothing  is  permanent, 

‘ where  every  thing  is  only  a rapid  fucceflicn  of  movements  infi- 
‘ r.itcly  varied;  rarely  docs  Nature  prefent  the  human  face  in  a 
‘ light  fo  advantageous  as  a Ikilful  painter  can  procure  for  it.’ 


Were  it  pcfiible  to  fix  in  Nature  every  momentaneous  adlion,  if 
there  exifted  in  it  points  of  reft,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  eafier  to 
cblerve  after  Nature,  than  after  the  Portrait.  But  as  the  ca  e llip- 
pofed  cannot  poffibly  exift,  men  being  too  much  inclined  to  with- 
draw from  the  critical  eye  of  the  obferver,  it  appears  to  me  evident, 
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that  an  excellent  portrait  is  in  efFeft  (in  order  to  arrive  at  the  know-  •> 
ledge  of  mankind)  of  greater  ufe  than  Nature,  who  only  fhews 
herfelf  at  intervals. 

‘ In  order  to  aflign  to  this  art  the  diftinguiflied  rank  which  it  i 
‘ ought  to  occupy  in  painting,  nothing  further  need  be  faid.  Its  j 

* place  is  immediately  by  the  fide  of  hiftory : and  even  this  lafl: 

‘ borrows  from  her  fitter  part  of  her  luttre ; for  expreffion,  which  j 

* is  the  foul  of  hittory  painting,  will  be  fo  much  the  more  natural  .j 

* and  energetic,  as  the  painter  has  paid  more  attention  to  bettow  on  * 

‘ his  characters  phyfionomies  borrowed  from  real  life.  A collec-  j 

* tion  of  good  portraits  then,  is  a noble  refource  for  the  hittory-. 

* painter,  as  it  facilitates  to  him  the  ttudy  of  expreffion -'j 

Where  it  the  hiftory.painter  who  knows  how  to  reprefent  real  ^ J 
charafters,  who  knows  to  give  illufion  to  his  art  ? It  is  ufually  but  < 

too  vifible  that  he  has  been  copying  copies  •,  and  even  fuppofing  ' 

his  works  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  imagination,  we  find  in  them,  after  I 

all,  only  portraits  in  fajhion,  frequently  chofen  from  among  our 
contemporaries,  or,  at  moft,  our  progenitors.  1 

I 

This  being  laid  down,  let  us  now  examine  fome  of  the  difficul-  . 
ties  which  the  porirait-painter  may  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  j 
of  conquering,  in  the  excrcife  of  his  art.  i 

i 

Perhaps  the  franknefs  with  which  I lhall  explain  my  ideas  may  ; 
give  oftence : I hope  not ; for,  I am  fure,  it  is  not  my  wilh  to  give 
the  fmalleft  umbrage.  I only  wilh  to  inftru6l,  and  to  lend  fome 
affiftance  to  an  art,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  the  all- 
wife Creator.  It  is  my  ardent  wilh  to  contribute  to  its  progrefs; 
and,  pray,  can  I do  this  without  boldly  pointing  out  its  iinperfec- 
tions  and  faults  ? 

Moft  portrait-painters  are  deficient  In  the  philofophical  ttudy  of 
man ; that  is,  an  exafl,  precife,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  general 
knowledge  of  his  being.  This  is  alfo  the  great  fault  which  offends 
me  in  almofl;  all  their  works. 


Let 
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Let  a painter  of  infers  have  acquired  all  pofTible  (kill  in  the  art 
of  defign,  he  will,  neverthelefs,  paint  infects  very  indifferently, 
unlefs  he  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  Ifrudlure  and  their 
qualities,  in  the  combined  whole,  and  the  parts  in  detail. 

Alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  portrait-painter  may  be  an  excellent 
copier  (a  degree  of  talent,  however,  more  uncommon  than  the  bell 
connoilfeiirs  in  the  art  of  defign  fometimes  imagine),  he  will,  not- 
withilanding,  produce  bad  portraits,  unlefs  he  has  lludied  with 
the  greatell  attention  the  ftrudure,  the  proportion , the  connexion, 
the  play  of  all  the  grofs  and  delicate  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
far  as  they  have  a decided  influence  on  the  exterior ; unlefs  he  has 
a profound  knowledge  of  the  organilation  of  every  feparatc  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  and  of  every  part  of  the  face.  I conflder  this  ac- 
curate and  extenfive  knowledge  as  abfolutely  necefl’ary  to  the  por- 
trait painter;  and  yet,  I am  conftrained  to  declare,  that  hitheito  I 
have  not  met  with  a Angle  one  pofl'efled  of  it. 

Notwithftanding  all  I have  advanced  on  this  fubjedf,  I confefs 
myfelf  very  far  from  poflefling  a complete  theory  of  the  more 
fubtle,  the  fpecific  traits  of  each  fenfe,  of  each  member,  and  of 
each  part  of  the  face.  This  theory  fo  eflential,  fo  indifpenfable, 
I daily  perceive,  is  univerfally  neglefted  or  unknown  ; and, 
what  is  flill  more  aggravating,  it  is  rejedled  by  the  moll  eminent 
painters. 

In  a great  number  of  perfons  accidentally  alTembled,  take  thofe 
who  have  the  leall  refemblance ; feparately  examine  them  ; and 
you  will  fee,  for  inftance,  that,  independent  of  differences  the  moft 
clearly  marked,  every  ear,  every  mouth,  has  flexions,  angles  and 
traits,  which  are  common  to  all  -individuals,  or  at  leafl;  to  the 
greater  part.  Thefe  traits  will  be  fometimes  ftronger  or  weaker, 
more  acute  or  more  obtulc;  but  you  will  find  them  in  every  man 
who  is  not  a monfter,  or,  at  leafl,  whofe  conformation  in  that  par- 
ticular trait  is  not  faulty. 

To  what  purpofe  then  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  proportions 
of  the  body  and  of  the  face ! a knowledge  which,  after  all,  has 
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not  been  profoundly  inveftigated,  and  which  mod  alTuredly  very  " 
much  needs  to  be  redified.  (A  painter,  who  is  a phyfionomift, 
wiil  one  day  confirm  this  decifion  : inean-while  I fubfcribe  it  at 
my  own  rifle.)  J fay,  what' purpofe  is  ferved  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  greater  proportions,  if  we  negled  to  lludy  the  fubtile  and  deli- 
cate  traits,  which  are  quite  as  true,  univer-fal,  precife  and  fignifi- 
cant?  It  lerves  no  purpofe  whatever;  and,  in  this  refpe^l,  the 
progrefs  made  is  fo  trifling,  that  I defy  the  ablclt  painter,  after 
having  drawn  a thoufand  portraits,  to  give  us  only  a tolerably  exadl 
theory  of  the  mouth.  1 do  not  fpeak  of  the  interior  flrufture  of 
the  mouth,  but  merely  of  its  form,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  art,  as 
far  as  the  painter  might,  and  ought  to  have  ftudied  it,  without 
exadling  of  him  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts. 

Unhappily  the  fame  obfervation  applies  to  every  fcience,  to 
every  art,  from  theology  down  to  the  fimplell  mechanic  employ- ' 
m.ent.  The  ancient  track  is  fervilely  purfued  j we  do  nothing  but 
repeat  and  imitate;  feldom  or  never  do  we  penetrate  to  the  fource, 
thence  to  fet  out  afrcfti,  without  paying  any  regard  to  received  pre- 
judices. Thus  we  perpetually  fall  back  into  the^fame  miftakes, 
and  never  get  difcntangled  from  the  trammels  of  our  own  weaving. 

Run  over  whole  volumes  of  the  beft  portraits,  executed  by  the 
g eatefl:  mafters,  and  examine  the  mouth  only  (I  have  done  it,  and 
therefore  I fpeak  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cafe) ; but  firft 
lludy  the  general  traits  of  that  part,  in  the  new-born  infant,  in  the, 
youth,  in  the  man,  in  the  aged  perfon ; when  you  have  found  thefe 
traits,  compare  them  with  the  works  of  art,  and  you  will  be  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge  that  moll  painters,  I had  almoil  faid  all  of 
them,  are  deficient  in  knowledge  with  refpedl  to  general  theory 
of  the  mouth.  Seldom  do  they  hit  this  general  character ; or  if 
, they  do,  it  is  by  chance.  Every  thing,  however,  depends  upon  it. 

Is  detail,  are  chara£lerifl;ic  traits,  any  thing  elfethan  fo  many  fhadcs 
of  the  general  expreflion  ? The  eyes,  the  eye- brows,  the  nofe,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  meet  with  no  better  treatment  than  the 
mouth  ; in  all  of  them  the  fame  faults  occur.  However,  as  the  J 

parts  of  the  face  have  a relation  to  one  another;  and  as  this  rela-  si 

tion  is  general,  notwithllanding  all  the  diverlity  of  faces,  in  like  y 

manner  alfo  tlicre  is  a relation  between  the  fmalleft  traits  of  every  I 

I, 
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feparate  part  of  the  face.  The  relation  of  thefe  fcparate  parts  is 
infinitely  varied  ; and  the  fliades  of  the  particular  traits  of  each 
part  are  altogether  as  various,  notwithftanding  their  general  re- 
femblance. 

« 

Without  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  is^ever  to  be 
fonnd  between  the  parts  of  the  face,  betw'cen  the  eyes  and  month 
for  initance,  it  will  be  by  mere  chance,  and  a very  great  chance 
indeed,  if  the  painter  fucceed  in  marking  thefe  relations  in  his 
compofitions. 

It  will  be  merely  by  chance,  the  greateft  chance,  if  a fingle  one 
of  thefe  laft  is  well  defigned,  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
integral  parts,  which  conftitute  the  principal  divifions  of  the  face. 

Thefe  reflcdlions  fhould  engage  the  artift  carefully  to  ftndy 
Nature,  if  he  means  to  reach  excellency  in  his  art. 

I would,  however,  by  no  means  advife  him  to  negleft  the  works 
of  great  mailers : they  undoubtedly  merit  his  regard  ; but  no  con- 
fideration  of  them,  no  diffidence  of  opinion  refpedling  his  own  abi- 
lity, fhould  prevent  his  feeing  fer  himlelf,  and  keep  him  from  ob- 
ferving  Nature  in  great  and  in  little,  as  if  no  one  had  lludied  her 
before  him,  or  were  to  do  it  after  him. 

f 

Young  artift,  without  this  attention,  your  glory  will  blaze  and 
difappear  like  a meteor,  and  your  reputation  fpring  only  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  you  live. 

Mod  portrait-painters,  even  thofe  of  the  greateft  ability,  as  well 
as  moft  phyfionomifts,  imagine  they  have  performed  wonders  when 
they  exprefs  the  charafler  of  the  paffions,  in  the  moveable  and 
mufcular'parts  of  the  face.  They  pay  no  attention,  they  ridicule 
you,  if  you  tell  them,  that  the  folid  parts,  independent  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  flelhy,  are  the  real  Bafis  of  drawing  and  painting.  In 
vain  do  you  adduce  proofs  of  it ; in  ^vairt  do  you  lavilh  good  ad- 
vice upon  them;  for,  after  all,  they  will  purfue  their  owm  track, 
and  that’with  an  obllrnacy  that  would  weary  out  the  patience  of 
angels. 


Till 
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Till  judicious  meafijres  are  taken  to  carry  to  perfeftion  the  art  of 
portrait- painting  ; till  the  principles  of  it  are  fixed  by  a phyfiogno- 
mical  fociety,  or  an  academy  of  painters  who  are  really  phyfiono- 
miils,  we  mull  advance  with  the  pace  of  a tortoife  in  the  career  of 
that  fcicncc  of  which  I am  treating,  whereas  it  were  eafy  to 
proceed  in  it  with  the  fpeed  of  a giant.  One  of  the  principal 
obllacles  oppofed  to  the  progrefs  of  this  fcience,  is  the  allonifhing 
flatc  of  imperfcilion  in  which  the  art  of  portrait-painting  Hill 
continues. 


Sometimes  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the  painter  is  in  fault ; fome- 
times  it  lies  with  the  perfcn  who  fits  to  him  ; and  fometimes  both 
are  to  blame.  The  former  fees  not  that  which  is,  or  is  incapable 
'of  drawing  what  he  fecsj  the  latter  is  perpetually  changing  his 
fituation.  But  fuppofing  the  objedl  perfedlly  immoveable  j fup- 
, pofing  even  that^  the  attentive  eye  and  dexterous  hand  of  the 
painter  left  us  nothing  to  wilh,  another,  and  an  infurmountable 
difficulty,  fiill  prefents  itfelf — it.  is  the  following  : That  every  at- 
titude, every  momentaneous  fituation  of  the  body,  is  forced  and 
ceafes  to  be  natural,  when  it  is  continued  for  any  time  together. 

What  I have  juft  advanced  is  nothing  compared  to  the  import- 
ant obfervations  which  Hill  remain.  This  field,  as  far  as  I know, 
has  never  hitherto  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  Sulzer  himfelf 
has  only  thrown  a glance  on  it  as  he  paffed  by,  and  the  form  of  his 
work  hardly  permitted  him  to  do  more.  The  larged  volume 
would  perhaps  be  infufficient  for  the  full  difeuffion  of  a fubjefl  fo 
copious.  It  would  be  neceflary  to  take  a review  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated portrait -painters,  and  to  form  a judgment  of  their  works; 
it  would  be  necell'ary  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art.  Ladly, 
the  young  artid  has  need  of  precife  rules,  confidering  the  infinite 
variety  of  faces,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  adonifliing  uniformity  ; 
and  it  would  be  necclTary  to  afeertam  thefe  rules. 
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PORTRAITS, 

IN  order  to  facilitate  the  obfervation^  of  the  phyfionomift,  it 
was  of  importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  attitudes,  and  in  what 
points  of  light  it  is  necelTary  to  exhibit  a portrait. 

The  following  are  the  attempts  which  I have  colleQed  in  this 
way,  and  which,  by  their  diverfity,  may  affilt  in  deciding  the 
queftion. 

The  reader,  in  walking  over  this  long  gallery,  will,  I flatter  my-  ^ 
felf,  accompany  me  with  infinite  pleafure  and  attention. 


A. 

wiNKELMANN.— tie  Plate, 


I lhall  begin  with  Winkelmann  j or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
image  intended  to  reprcfent  him. 


It 


It  is  impoflible  it  fliould  be  entirely  accurate,  even  fuppofing  it 
to  have  a certain  degree  of  refemblance.  The  form  of  the  face  is 
wholly  deftitute  of  proportion.  The  upper  and  middle  parts  are 
lengthened  too  much;  the  under  is  too  ihort.  That  ftrongly 
marked  iiofe  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of 
thje  mouth  and  chin.  The  relation,  which  Ihould  have  appeared, 
of  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  has  not  been  preferved  ; the  moft  dil» 
gulling  difproportions  every  where  prefent  themfelves,  even  in  the 
very  outlines  Thefe,  eye -brows,  thefe  eyes,  piercing  and  full  of 
fire,  demanded  a forehead  drawn  with  more  precifion,  contours 
fofter  and  more  undulatory.  The  whole  of  this  part  has  been 
lhamqfully  neglefted. 

I 

1 Notwithftanding  the  faults  which  disfigure  this  head,  we  Hill 
difeover  in  it  the  charafter  of  a great  genius,  the  man  of  tafte  who 
thinks  ingenioufly,  who  has  cultivated  his  mind,  and  enriched  it 
with  ufeful  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  tempted, 
without  the  imputation  of  being  too  fevere,  to  aferibe  to  this  phy- 
Tionomy  a degree  of  capricCj  of  impetuofity,  of  coldnefs,’  and  per- 
haps of  hardnefs  of  heart. 

I have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  warmth  and  indif- 
ference are  by  no  means’ incompatible  in  the  fame  charafler;  if  - 
■ ever  this  mixture  was  flrikingly  apparent,  it  is  in  this  face. 


• ' B. 

MENGS. — St'c  the  Plate. 

Mengs,  painted  by  himfelf,  and  engraved  after  a very  exa<fl 
drawing  by  Seidelmann.  This  manner  is  rather  that  of  a paintet 
than  of  a phyfionomifi. 

The  flanting  of  the  mouth  .cannot  poffibly  be  correfl.  This 
excepted,  the  combination  of  the  form  and  features  produces  a jult 

harmony. 
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hai'mony,  and  chara£lerizes  a thinker  endowed  with  taRe  and 
vvifdom,  a lover  of  the  beautiful,  accurate  without  pedantry,  eafy 
without  carrying  liberty  to  excefs. 

The  forehead  covers  great  ftores  of  knowledge,  cqllefled  and 
cultivated  with  much  attention  : it  is  a luminous  dome,  where 
every  thing  gives  a clillinft  and  melodious  found.  The  eye  fliincs 
with  a brightnefs  uniformly  the  fame  : it  emits  not  a fparkling 
but  a fteady  firs ; the  look  is  rather  accur-ate  than  penetrating., 
That  plump  and  open  nofe  announces  exquifite  taRe,  and  feems 
formed  to  relifh  beauties  which  ftrike  the  fenfes  ; but  the  mouth, 
^were  it  di*awn  even  with  more  precifion  and  truth,  would  always 
preferve  a flight  tint  of  aufterity  and  indifference. 

The  whole  face  taken  together,  and  in  particular  the  eye-brows, 
bear  the  imprefs  of  greatnefs  and  dignity. 

All  thefe  exprellions,  at  leaft  I think  fo,  are  given  in  a very  fu- 
perior  manner  in  a bull  of  Mengs,  which  is  at  Carlfruh  in  the 
pofleffion  of  Mr.  D’Edelftieim,  his  friend,  and  a finccre  pro* 
moter  of  the  fine  ai  ts. 

' ' ' / 

/ 

The  buft  is  of  a charafter  Hill  more  ferious  than  the  portrait 
w'hich  I am  examining : it  anfwers  perfe£lly  to  the  precifion  and 
freedom  which  diftinguifh  all  the  works  of  Mengs,  and  cfpecially 
thofe  of  the  drawings  which  I have  feen  in  the  coHeclion  of  Mr. 
D’Edellheim.  y 

The  painter  has  been  very  lucky  in  his  choice  of  the  attitude— 
for  faces  of  this  fort,  it  is  one  of  the  happiell. 


C. 

PORTRAIT,  C.-^Sce  the  Pkte. 

I fhould  be  tempted  to  fay,  that  the  upper  part  of  this  face  is 
Englifh,  and  the  under  German;  it  is  drawn  in  the  attitude  and 
the  light  which  fuit  faces  of  this  kind. 
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It  will  never  be  affirmed  that  this  head  is  ordinary,  or  has  the 
characler  of  mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  elfe  on  which  to  found 
a judgment,  but  the  form  of  the  forehead.  1 he  eye,  particularly 
the  left,  promifes  a great  man.  The  original  of  this  portrait  per- 
haps is  one— of  this,  however,  I am  ignorant,  having  no  acquaint, 
ance  with  him. 

The  nofe  inclining  to  the  fenfual,  and  the  under  part  of  the  face 
which  is  iHll  more  fo,  not  to  fay  abfolutely  grofs,  weaken,  in  fome 
meafure,  ihe  pofitive  faculties  of  the  chara£ler,  but  deftroy  not  the 
decifion  which  I have  pronounced.  It  is  confirmed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  mouth,  and  in  particular  by  the  line  which  divides 
it,  which  announces  reflexion,  experience,  and  tafte, 

‘ This  fort  of  phyfionomy  fuppofes  a man  who  exprelTcs  himfelf 
concifely,  and  in  a decided  tone;  but  what  he  fays  will  contain 
as  much  fenfe  as  truth.  At  once  he  will  catch  the  right  view  of 
the  fubje6l  under  difeuffion  ; and,  without  fpending  time  in  idle 
preambles,  will  explain  it  with  prccifion,  carefully  avoiding  every 
fpecies  of  digreflion  and  pedantry.  In  him  precipitancy  is  the 
efi'etfl  of  vivacity,  perhaps  even  of  obftinacy  ; but  never  of  weak- 
nefs.  Inclined  to  indolence,  he  furmounts  it  by  his  natural 
energy.  When  obliged  to  bend,  he  foon  recovers  bis  ereft 
pofuion. 


# 


D. 


C.  A.  D.  R.  D.  S.  Wr. '—See  the  Plate. 

Oppofite  is  a face  really  great,  and  placed  in  the  moil  favour- 
able point  of  view. 

f 

Drawings  fuch  as  this,  from  their  truth  and  precifion,  approach 
fomewhat  to  harflmefs  : but  this  very  circumltance  renders  them 
fitter  fubjeifls  of  phyfiognomical  obfervation. 

\ Separately 
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Separately,  examine  the  eye  and  the  eye-brow,  or  that  nofe  in 
which  and  light  fhade  are  fo  happily  dilpofed,  and  every  one  of 
ihcfe  parts  will  become  fingly  the  diftindlive  fign  of  a judgment 
that  riles  almcft  to  intuition,  of  a tadl  the  moll  acute,  and  a talle 
the  mod  refined,  capable  of  deriving  exquifite  delight  from  the 
charms  of  poetry. 

That  forehead,  that  luminous  eye,  and  the  contour  of  that  nofe, 
indicate  a fpirit  of  order,  the  declared  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of 
confufion. 

Thefe  upper  parts  of  the  face  are  not  in  perfefl  harmony  with 
the  under,  which  is  drawn  with  lefs  exadtnefs  and  delicacy. 
Obferve,  however,  that  this  lall  part  being  fofter  and  more  fufcepti- 
bleof  motion,  is  feldom  delineated  with  fufficient  accuracy.  It  is 
moll  expofed  likewife  to  the  ravages  of  fenfe  and  paffion : confe- 
quently  it  is  more  liable  to  change  and  degradation  than  the 
other;  it  ought  to  be  confidered  not  fo  much  the  Item  of  the 
fummit  of  the  head,  as  a branch  proceeding  from  it. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  portrait : I tliink  I perceive  fomething 
cf  ill  humour  on  the  lip,  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  nofe,  an- 
nounces in  other  refpedls  a concentrated  force,  much  lirmnefs,  and 
great  richnefs  of  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  faces  whofe  fuperior  merit  will  be  a thoufand 
times  better  perceived  by  the  phyfionomill  than  by  the  man  of  the 
world.  I 

From  the  arch  of  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  under  part  of  the 
neck,  without  the  leaft  exception,  I have  never  met  with  a Angle 
being  who  has  fo  much  flattered  my  phyfiognomical  fentimcnt, 
and  who  is  more  capable  of  confounding  the  fuperficial  obferver. 

Beyond  the  flightell  apprehenfion  of  being  millaken,  I am  per- 
fedlly  certain  of  the  fadl,  when  I advance,  * That  a judgment 

* found  and  clear,  that  a poetical  fentiment  the  moll  exquifite, 

‘ that  the  dignified  courage  and  energy  which  conftitute  the  hero, 

* unite  in  this  charadler,  and  are  painted  in  this  profile.* 

VoL.  II.  H h 
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SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  SAME  P ERSON.— P/fl/;. 

Oppofite  I fubjoin  an  exaft  filhouette  of  the  fame  perfon,  which 
will  confirm  the  decifion  I have  pronounced,  and  reflify  the  de- 
fers of  the  portrait. 

The  forehead,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin,  have  evidently  gained 
in  this  fimple  drawing  traced  after  the  fhade.  We  are  again  led  , 
by  it  to  this  conclufion,  that  art  is  totally  incapable  of  feizing 
every  tint  of  Nature,  who  is  ever  faithful  to  herl’elf.  It  affords  an 
opportunity  of  inculcating,  once  more,  on  all  painters,  defigners, 
artilts,  obfervers,  and  phyfionomifts,  a truth  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated—'  An  almolt  nothing  will  mar  every  thing.’ 


E. 

C.  A.  de  S.  Wr. — See  the  Plate. 

The  fame  perfon  painted  in  front.  ‘ It  feems,’  faid  a man  of 
great  judgment,  ' as  if  a ftranger  mind  had  taken  this  form  of 
* face,  which  is  incapable  of  expreffing  its  energies.’ 

This  portrait,  in  effeft,  is  diftinguifhable  ; there  is,  neverthelefs, 
in  it  a foreign  air  which  injures  its  charader. 

This  forehead  is  not  near  fo  fignificant  as  the  preceding,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  phyfionomift;. 

In  truth,  that  ititelligent  look  announces  a man  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  but  the  nofe  has  loft  too  much  expreflion.  Can  any 
one  difeern  in  it  the  fame  penetration,  and  that  rapid  fentiment  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  agreeable  ? 
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The  under  part  of  the  face  is  weak  and  childilh  ; it  wholly  be-' 
lies  the  charafler  of  the  original ; it  forms  a contraft  with  the  eye, 
the  eye-brow,  and  the  forehead,  (however  much  weakened  thefc 
traits  may  be  in  this  portrait)  from  want  of  corredlnefs  in  the  draw- 
ing : a new  proof  that  a portrait  well  executed,  and  even  like  to  a 
certain  degree,  may  neverthelefs  do  great  injuftice  to  the  original. 

In  a libel,  for  inftance,  a charaifler  is  disfigured  by  a few  traits 
nightly  altered,  but  prefented  with  an  air  of  truth ; and  a coun- 
terfeit piece  of  money  has  currency  for  fome  time,  by  means  of  an 
artful  alloy  which  impoies  on  the  million,  but  cannot  deceive  the 
connoill'eur. 


F. 

W * * * * R.—5fe  tbe  Plate. 


Oppofite  is  another  head  in  which  both  the  drawing,  and  the 
light  and  fliade,  feem  exp.efsly  intended  for  the  phyfiognomical 
obferver.  It  is  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  charadlers  of  truth. 

Had  I nothing  to  confult  but  the  forehead,  and  the  beautiful  pre- 
cifion  of  its  outlines,  I would  immediately  declare,  that  this  face, 
without  being  of  a fuperior  order,  indicates  in  the  whole,  and  in 
every  part  taken  feparately,  a mind  ferene,  a man  judicious,  inca- 
pable of  artifice,  honeft  and  fincere,  whom  you  muft  love  whether 
you  will  or  not,  on  account  of  his  gentlenefs  and  modelly. 

This  manner  of  defign  may  be  infinitely  ufeful  to  the  fcience  of 
phyfiunomies.  Every  thing  in  it  is  fo  clearly  perceived,  and  fo 
accurately  exprelTed.  What  ferenity,  what  candour  in  this  look  ! 
Dares  any  one  call  it  ftupid  or  treacherous  ? 

Perhaps  you  expeft  not  any  thing  fuperiourly  great  from  his  fore- 
head, from  thefe  eye-brows,  or  that  eye  j but,  at  leaft,  they  will 
infpire  a confidence,  which  they  arc  incapable  of  betraying.  The 
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ncfe  decidedly  rifes  above  mediccrity,  were  there  nothing  but  the 
outline  to  didlate  the  decifiom 

What  eafe  in  the  mouth  ! What  an  amiable  temper  I What  do. 
cility,  calmnefs,  and  benignity!  To  the  feeling  of  all  mankind  I 
appeal,  whether  there  is  not  vifible,  even  in  the  chin  and  neck, 
an  air  of  probity  and  franknefs  f The  very  hair,  the  arrangement 
and  fall  of  the  locks  concur  in  ftrengthening  the  good  opinion 
which  we  had  formed  of  this  face  : it  breathes  contentment  and 
' probity ; and  it  is  efpccially  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  parts, 
and  the  exadlnefs  of  their  harmony  which  produce  this  imprelhon. 


G. 

portrait.  K. — Se:  the  Plate. 

. The  oppofite  head  contains  very  fuperior  faculties.  The  views 
and  prejefts  which  engage  his  purfuit  are  conceived  with  much 
energy.  The  forehead  is  obllinate.  It  fuppofes  a man  who 
follows  up  his  intention  with  vigour,  but  who  frequently  fails, 
from  a deficiency  of  wifdom,  of  reflexion,  of  information  and 
docility  : after  violent  and  frequent  exertions,  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  lefs  advanced  than  when  he  began  to  aft. 

In  order  to  perceive  that  this  face  is  perfeftly  in  harmony  with 
itfelf,  but  very  little  fo  with  furrounding  objefts,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  a very  profound  connoilTeur.  Without  fcruple  fuch  a 
fpirit  as  this  would  overthrow  every  thing,  provided  he  himfelf 
Hood.  He  feeks  to  penetrate  objefts,  but  confiders  them  in  a falfe 
point  of  view.  He  is  prompt  to  feize,  but  every  thing  efcapes  him 
in  an  inftant.  Were  he  lefs  ardent  in  his  defines,  he  would  be 
rich.  He  would  be  much  more  fuccefsful,  if  his  ambition  was 
lefs  turbulent.  In  Ihort,  he  would  be  capable  of  more  attach- 
ment, with  a mind  lefs  eager.  A real  fervice  would  be  rendered 
to  fociety,  if  it  were  poffible  to  fix  him.  A phyfionomy  more 
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original  and  better  charaderifed  I have  hardly  ever  feen.  To 
lead  fuch  a man,  it  is  at  once  very  eafy,  and  extremely  difficult. 
If  you  betray  the  fmallell  appearance  that  you  mean  to  direct  him, 
you  will  profit  nothing  ; but  manage  him  with  addrefs,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs  feafonably  oppofe  him,  make  him  feel 
your  fuperiority  lefs  by  words  than  by  effefts,  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  he  will  not  refill:  you. 


H. 

MALViEu. — Sec  the  Plate. 


This  fort  of  portraits  is,  in  many  refpedts,  the  moll  favourable  to 
phyfiognomical  obfervations.  ' ' 

t 

Provided,  however,  the  contours  be  given  with  fufficient  clear- 
nefs  and  accuracy,  I Ihould  perhaps  give  an  exclufive  preference 
to  the  profile:  but  on  the  other  bandit,  too,  has  its  difficulties ; 
and  particular  features,  which  are  generally  neglefted  in  a profile, 
efcape  not  even  the  molt  ordinary  painter  in  reprefenting  the  full 
face,  or  three  fourths  of  it.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  attitude 
which  refults  from  three  fourths  of  the  face,  is,  I think,  oneX)f  the 
happiell,  and  Iheds  the  moll  advantageous  light  over  the  figure. 

You  difeover  in  it,  in  all  their  precifion,  the  contours  of  the 
forehead,  of  the  cheek,  of  the  chin,  of  both  the  eyes,  of  the  nofe, 
and  of  the  mouth.  Is  it  poffible,  for  inllance,  to  imagine  for  this 
portrait  a polition  more  expreffive  and  mere  charactcrillic  ? The 
contour  of  the  forehead  difeovers  lefs  prudence  than  caprice;  it 
forms  a contrail  with  thefe  eyes  fo  lively  and  fo  full  of  fire.  The 
eye-brows  admirably  well  depitl  the  ingenious  artill.  That  bony 
and  broad  root  of  the  nofe  is  the  dillindlivc  mark  of  malculinc 
energy.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a want  of  harmony  between 
the  mouth  ahd  that  decided  look:  thefe  two  parts  have  not  been 
taken  at  the  fame  moment.  The  mouth  feems  to  announce  more 
gen.lenefs,  geodnefs,  and  weaknefs,  than  the  red  of  the  face. 
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How  much  to  be  regretted  that  premature  death,  which  de- 
prived the  arts  of  talents  fo  promifing  ! What  might  not  have  been 
expeded  from  an  artiil,  who,  fo  early  in  life,  painted  his  own  por- 
trait with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  precifion  ! 


I. 

QUESNOY.— i're  the  Plate^ 


With  the  flighteft  knowledge  of  mankind,  were  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  only  from  the  eye-brows,  you  would  at  once  declare, 
that  this  is  not  the  portrait  of  an  ordinary  man. 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  look  of  genius,  but  it  is  full  of  fenfibi- 
lity  and  delicacy.  There  is  an  expreffion  of  dignity  and  talle  in 
the  nofe.  It  is  a pity,the  mouth  Ihould  be  concealed  and  drawn 
with  fo  little  precifion.  That  forehead  Hoping  backward,  and 
terminated  in  a point,  fuppofes  talents,  capacity,  a difpofition  to 
induftry,  and  facility  in  execution. 

Before  us  we  have  only  a fourth  copy,  but  the  figure  of  the  face 
is  not  for  that  lefs  original,  both  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  parts 
taken  feparately ; a clearnefs  and  a harmony  predominate  in  it, 
which,  on  the  very  firft  approach,  captivate  our  affedtion.  Turned 
the  other  way,  this  portrait,  1 believe,  would  pleafe  ftill  more. 

Van  Dyk,  who  painted  it,  preferred  the  effedl  of  the  piflure  to 
that  of  the  phyficnomy.  His  charadlers  are  lefs  dillinguilhed  by 
the  accuracy  of  detail,  than  by  leading  features,  by  the  manner 
and  ftyle. 

Accullomed  to  execute  in  the  grand  tafte,  he  attached  himfelf 
more  to  the  principal  form  and  Ipirit  of  the  face,  than  to  a feru- 
pulous  exadlnefs.  He  imitated  rather  as  a poet,  than  as  a faithful 
eopycr. 
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H.— — N N. — See  the  Plate. 


The  expreffive  height  of  the  forehead,  and  its  pofition,  which  is 
by  far  too  perpendicular,  injure  the  real  charafter  of  this  portrait, 
though,  in  other  refpefls,  a tolerable  likenefs.  But  to  take  it  as  it 
is,  we  muft  always  allow  to  the  original  a mind  clear  and  difpofed 
to  the  love  of  order:  a heart  generous,  frank,  incapable  of  artifice  : 
much  application,  calmnefs  and  refleflion.  We  mull  rank  him 
with  perfons  who  have  ability  without  genius,  who  are  firm  with- 
out harlhnefs,  ftudious  without  pedantry.  A delicate  ear,  an  ac- 
curate eye,  a judgment  which  examines  in  filence,  adlivity  without 
buftle,  a noble  modefty,  a defire  to  oblige.  Thefe  are  qualities 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  overlook  in  this  charadler,  though  weak- 
ened through  the  faultinefs  of  the  drawing. 

The  arch  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  fcull  may  contain  acquired 
riches,  clear  and  diftindl  ideas ; but  you  muft  not  look  into  it  for 
a creative  genius. 

To  form  a judgment  of  him  from  the  look,  this  man  muft  have 
had  the  moft  happy  difpofitions  toward  becoming  a great  artift. 
He  perhaps  would  not  have  excelled  in  works  of  invention  ; but 
his  good  fenfe,  his  calmnefs,  his  application,  his  energy  and  per- 
feverance,  would  have  rendered  him  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
execution  : a hally  or  ftovenly  piece  of  work  could  never  be  to  his 
tafte. 

After  this,  would  you  wifli  to  fee,  in  reality,  a perfedl  model  of 
probity  and  modefty,  the  moft  feiviceable,, grateful,  and  affeftionate 
of  mankind  ? I muft  refer  you  to  the  original  of  this  portrait,  Mr- 
Ifrae)  Hartmann,  now  fettled  at  Ludwigfbourg. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


L. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. — Sit  the  Plate. 


OPPOSITE  is  a portrait  engraved  after  the  original  painting  of 
Holbein  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  de  Micheln  at  Bale,  and  which 
deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moll  beautiful  mafter-pieces  of 
the  art. 

In  vain  will  any  one  attempt  to  feize  the  fpirit  which  feems  to  ' 
emanate  from  this  wonderful  produ6lion ; it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  defigner,  however  great  his  ability,  to  convey  by  the  graver 
the  expreffion  of  an  original  which  conveys  the  imprelfion  of  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a fuperior  being.  Yet  what  truth  is 
vifible  in  this  copy  ! What  an  air  of  authenticity ! It  is  not  poflible 
that  this  fhould  be  the  produdlion  merely  of  imagination. 

Here  is  one  whom  you  may  confidently  call  a man,  one  who 
merits  that  appellation.  Here  is  a figure  prefented  in  the  bell 
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pofition  poflible,  and  in  the  mofl:  advantageous  light ; though  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  forehead  is  covered  by  the  hat.  All  force, 
all  energy,  who  would  prefume  to  refill  that  lion-like  countenance? 
How  well  alTured  is  that  man  of  whatever  he  knows,  and  of  what 
he  fays  ! Who  will  attempt  to  impofe  upon  him  ? Who  dare  pre- 
tend to  lead,  to  move,  to  model  him  at  his  pleafure  ? What  unity! 
what  firmnefs  and  profundity  ! what  manly  virtue ! what  un- 
fhaken  prudetice  ! A fpirit  weak,  timid,  irrefolute,  or  trivial,  could 
not  fupport  the  cold  difdain  of  his  filence.  How  that  refledling 
look  penetrates  you!  With  what  eafe  he  fees  through  the  jargon 
of  flattery,  or  that  of  unmeaning  politer.efs ! How  direflly  he  ad- 
vances to  his  objeft  ! He  crufhes  us  into  the  dull,  and  raifes  us  up 
again.  Call  this  declamation,  if  you  pleafe ; with  me  the  word 
is  of  no  importance.  I am  convinced  that  you  feel  me  in  the  rightj 
whether  you  have  candour  enough  to  allow  it,  or  whether  you 
afle(fl  not  to  fee  what  forces  itfelf  upon  your  notice* 

This  face,  particularly  this  large  chin,  and  the  thick  neck,  fup- 
pofe  a nape  uncommonly  brawny ; and,  notwithllanding  this  pro- 
digious force  (I  had  almoll  called  it  the  force  of  a bull),  what 
delicacy  of  judgment,  what  fprightlinefs,  what  attic  fait  in  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  line  only  which  feparates  it ! 

I lhall  here  flop,  as,  in  all  probability,  I lhall  take  occafion, 
more  than  once,  to  refer  to  this  head. 


M* 

COUNT  STADJON,  MINISTER  OF  STATE  TO  THE  ELECTOR  OF 
TREVES. — See  the  Plate. 

The  fiatefman,  the  accomplilhed  man  of  bufinefs  of  the  hlgheft 
importance,  who  difpatches  it  with  equal  facility,  expedition,  and 
exadtnefs,  who  effefts  whatever  he  will.  This  is  what  the  eye  of 
a connoifleur  will  inllantly  difcover  in  this  image* 
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Thefc  eyes  arreft  and  penetrate  you : they  remove  the  refpeflftil 
veil  wdth  which  you  had  covered  yourfelf  in  the  ante-chamber. 
The  heart  expands  to  that  affured  look  : the  moment  you  are  in 
his  prefence,  ycu  feel  encouraged  by  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  receives  you. 

Every  eye  vvhofe  upper  eye-lid  is  thus  folded  upward,  whofe 
contours  are  fo  precife,  fo  fharp  ; whofe  lengthened  angle  termi- 
nates thus  in  a point  ; I fay,  every  eye  thus  formed,  decidedly  an- 
nounces an  intelligent  aclivity. 

In  this  copy,  the  fprightlinefs  which  belongs  to  the  charadler  of 
the  original  has  not  been  preferved ; but,  from  the  combination 
of  the  features,  the  phyfionomifl:  prefently  infers  it.  He  perceives 
the  fource  of  it  in  the  eye,  in  the  nofe,  and  efpecially  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  lip,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  cheek.  He  will  farther 
difeover  in  the  angle  of  the  right  eye,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  a 
gaiety  where  wit  and  gentlenefs  are  united. 

The  contour  of  the  forehead  does  not  accord  with  the  energy 
and  fire  which  are  diffufed  over  the  whole  form,  and  which  prin- 
cipally lliine  with  fuch  brilliancy  in  that  animated  eye. 

Moft  painters,  even  he  who  produced  this  portrait,  the  great 
Tfchbein  himfelf,  feem  to  negleft  the  exterior  contours  of  the  fore- 
head, and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  conveying  the  expreffion  of  it 
only. 

How  infenfible  are  they  of  the  Ihock  it  gives  to  a perfon  of  talle 
to  obferv'e  a palpable  difagreement  between  the  expreflion  and  the 
contours  ! Why  do  they  not,  in  this  refpeft,  imitate  the  delightful 
harmony  obferved  by  Nature  ? 

It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  overlook  in  the  parallelifm  of  this  face, 
in  the  regularity  and  juftnefs  of  its  relations,  a charafter  of  inte- 
grity and  truth,  great  capacity,  the  love  of  order,  much  firmnefs, 
courage  and  dignity.  This  charafler  announces  itfelf  thus  from 
the  firli  indant ; it  takes  immediate  polfeffion  both  of  our  heart  and 
underllanding. 
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* In  the  mouth,  you  may  obferve  a flight  air  of  difcontent,  which 
muft  be  imputed  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  drawing. 

The  left  corner  of  the  upper  lip  is  faulty  : it*  ought  to  have  in- 
dicated, by  a flight  trait,  its  conneflion  with  the  upper  lip. 

Tre  blunted  contour,  extending  from  the  right  cheek  to  below 
the  chin,  robs  this  phyfionomy  of  part,  of  the  delicacy  which  be- 
longs to  it. 

f 

The  qualities  which  this  portrait  exprefles,  in  the  truth  and 
harmony  of  the  whole,  are  generous  goodnefs,  elevated  fentiments, 
and  natural  greatnefs  of  foul ; and  it  is  eafier  to  feel,  than  to 
convey,  thefe  different  expreflions. 

The  portrait,  as  a work  of  art,  feems  to  me  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. 


Here  I fhall  beg  permiflion  to  add  a few  particulars  tending  to 
unfold  the  charafler  of  this  diflinguiflied  perfonage,  and  which 
undoubtedly  deferve  a place  : 

Count  Stadion,  on  taking  poffeflion  of  his  eftates,  found  himfelf 
involved  in  debt.  A ffeward,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  propofed  to  him  the  means  of  clearing  himfelf,  by 
raifing  the  rents  of  his  farms.  The  count  approved  of  this  plan  ; 
it  procured  him  inoney  to  fatisfy  his  creditors.  After  fome  time 
he  vifited  the  eftate,  and,  to  his  great  allonifliment,  found  feveral 
of  the  farms  (of  which  he  had  lately  granted  leafes)  advertifed  to  be 
let.  On  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  mifchief  arofe  from  the  excef- 
five  incrcafe  of  rent.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  induce  him 
to  continue  the  old  farmers,  and  ordered  the  full  value  of  the  ad- 
vanced rent  which  they  had  paid  to  be  reftored.  This  reftitution 
^mounted  to  eight  hundred  pounds.. 

It  ' 
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It  is  impoffible  to  imagine  how  highly  he  was  refpefled  and 
beloved  in  his  own  country.  To  enjoy  his  efteem  was  to  make 
lure  of  the  public  favour. 

It  had  been  propofed  to  convert  certain  diftrifib  of  arable  land  in, 
8uabia  into  forell.  Had  this  projeft  been  executed,  Mr.  de  Sca- 
dion  would  have  been  a confiderable  gainer  by  it,  but  it  met  with 
his  hearty  oppofition.  * I am  much  lefs  interelled,’  faid  he,  ‘ in 
‘ a hundred  deer,  than  in  a fheaf  of  corn  loft  to  my  poor  peafantry. 

* I would  rather  have  the  ancient  forefts  laid  open,  and  cleared 

♦ for  the  plough.’ 

During  the  winter  he  found  employment  for  the  day-labourers, 
and  the  poorer  of  the  peafants  ; and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  increafed 
their  wages.  When  the  revenue  officers  came  to  demand  the  taxes 
from  the  common  people,  he  advanced  the  money  for  them,  to 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  their  running  in  debt  to  government.  He 
was  often  feen  walking  through  the  villages  with  a peafani’s  chil4, 
ip  each  hand.  The  needy  and  the  orphan  found  in  him  a father, 


• « 


The  following  traits  of  Count  Stadion’s  charafler  and  hiftory, 
has  been  left  me  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  : 

‘ Juftice,  in  him,  had  its  principle  in  a noble  difintereftednefs, 

* and  was  fupported  by  a firm  and  manly  fpirit ; he  difpenfed  it 
‘ with  feverity,  nay  even  with  rigour,  when  the  prevention  of  evil 
‘ was  in  queftion.  Humane  and  beneficent  to  all,  he  knew  how'- 
^ ever  to  dift  nguilh  thofe  whofe  way  of  thinking  was  congenial  to 

* his  own  ; he  had  the  talent  of  difeovering  them  by  a-fpecies  of 

* divination  which  might  be  called  inftinfiive,  and  which  feldom 
J deceived  him.  A fworn  enemy  to  hypocrify,  bigotry,  and  in- 

‘ tolerance,^ 
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* tolerance,  he  laid  reftraint  on  no  man’s  confcience,  and  bellowed 

* his  chief  regard  on  the  qualities  of  the  heart : he  took  great  care 

* to  diredl  the  condud  of  fuch  as  folicited  his  protedion  and  ac- 
‘ quaintance.  He  approved  himfelf  an  able  politician,  and  a 

* faithful  fervant,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  public  employments. 

‘ He  never  could  be  fwayed  by  favour,  or  the  view  of  interell,  to 
‘ detach  himfelf  from  a plan  which  he  thought  conducive  to  the 
‘ public  welfare.  Endowed  with  uncommon  fagacity,  he  confi- 

* dered  his  objed  in  every  form  which  it  could  afl'ume,  and  calcu-  ' 
‘ lated  every  confequence  which  might  refult  from  it,.  His  heart 

* was  naturally  pofiefled  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  he  regarded 
‘ no  facrifice  as  too  great  for  him  to  make,  when  the  happinefs  of 

* his  friends  was  at  Hake.  The  Sciences  he  loved  and  proteded, 

< Favourable  to  agriculture,  from  a convidion  of  its  importance, 

* he  encouraged  it  befides  from  talle  ; gardening  was  one  of  his 
‘ amufements.  Several  young  perfons,  who  dillinguilhed  them- 

* felves  by  fuperior  talents,  were  educated  by  him,  and  fent  to 

* vilit  foreign  countries  with  liberal  appointments.  To  fecure  to 
‘ his  country  the  acquifition  of  a man  of  merit,  he  fpared  neither 
‘ trouble  nor  expence.  His  library,  his  fine  colledion  of  pidures, 

‘ his  buildings,  are  fo  many  monuments  of  his  eruditioii,  talle  and 
? magnificence. 

* Count  Stadion,  after  fifty  years  of  faithful  fervice,  retired 

* from  bufinefs  and  the  court,  to  enjoy,  as  he  faid,  a little  interval 
‘ between  life  and  death.  Happy  in  the  fociety  of  a few  valuable 
‘ friends,  he  chofe  an  afylum  in  one  of  his  own  ellates,  where  he 

< enjoyed  eight  happy  years  more  in  the  bofom  of  his  family, 

* and  amidll  his  dependents,  on  whom  he  was  continually  bellow- 

* ing  ads  of  beneficence. 

‘ At  the  age  of  fevcnty-eight,  this  good  man  terminated  his 
? career,  A life  fo  honourable  and  praile  worthy  was  crowned 

* with  an  end  worthy  of  it.  He  looked  forward  to  his  lall  mo» 
ment  with  the  refignation  of  a Chrdlian,  and  the  firmnefs  of  a 
Philofopher.  He  died  univerfally  lamented  by  his  dependents, 

* ^^gtetted  by  his  friends,  and  his  ^emory  is  refpeded  even  by 
5 his  enemies.’ 
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A MAN  MODEST  AND  SINCERE.— the  PlatCi 


So  wretchedly  are  the  eyes  of  this  portrajt  drawn,  that  they  mud 
pafs  for  almoll  nothing.  We  have  little  more  than  the  flcetch  of 
them  ; but  imagination,/  from  a flight  examination  of  the  form 
and  air  of  the  face,  can  eafily  fupply  the  deficiency. 

Thefe  eye.',  if  we  confider  them  in  relation  to  their  orbit,  ipufl; 
be  little  and  funk ; but  they  will  not,  on  that  account,  however, 
appear  lefs  luminous.  ' ' 

A head  like  this  reflcfls  calmly ; it  turns  its  objedl  every  way, 
and  meditates  upon  it  with  deliberation.  It  promifes  a man 
naturally  good,  gentle,  modeft  and  fincere,  who  unites  much  in- 
genuity to  the  powers  of  fpeech.  The  mouth  cfpecially  feems  to 
juftify  this  opinion,  which  is  ftill  farther  confirmed  by  the  form  of 
the  face,  and  even  by  the  hair.  The  defign  of  the  forehead  is  too 
vague  and  deftitute  of  charader.  Serenity  of  mind  is  the  only  in^ 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 


, O. 

PORTRAIT  AND  SILHOU  ETTE.— P/fl/f. 

How  much  more  expreflive  is  the  filhouettc  than  the  lhaded 
face,  reprefented  in  the  oppofite  Place  ! 

It  is  certain,  that  both  of  them  announce  a man  eftimable  for  hw 
goodnefs,  probity,  and  eagernefs  to  oblige  j but  the  phyfionomill: 

t will 


/ 


wiil  in  preference  attache  himfelf  to  the  filhouette,  becaufe  it  pre- 
fents  him  with  greater  dignity  in  the  under  part  of  the  profile,  and 
more  poetical  i'entiment  in  the  nofe.  Befides,  the  form  of  the  face 
is  infinitely  more  vulgar  in  the  portrait.  It  wants  the  unity  of  the 
moment,  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  with  more  accuracy,  you  do  not 
difeover  in  it  a Angle  moment  that  is  perfecUy  fimultaneous.  The 
eyes  fay  nothing,  alk  nothing,  obferve  nothing : they  are  totally 
defiitute  of  idea. 

The  attitude  and  the  light  appear  to  me  likewife  very  badly 
chofen : they  almoft  entirely  deftroy  the  effeft  of  the  (ippcr  eye- 
lid, and  cannot  poflibly  be  in  harmony  with  a nofe  fo  prominent  as 
this  is. 


P. 


MAN  OV  SINGULAR  INTEGRITY.— the  Plate,'' 


Oppofite  is  a moil  original  head,,  admirably  hit  off,  and  placed 
in  a good  light.  In  it  you  .perceive  the  form  add  the  traits  of  the 
face  in  their  utmofl:  precifion  ; and  though  the  noltrils  and  eyes  be 
not  drawn  with  perfedt  accuracy,  they  deilroy  not  the  principal 
charadler. 

We  have  before  us  a man  of  Angular  Integrity,  candour,  and 
fenfe,  jequally  adtive  and  in  ventive.  Sure  of  his  mark,  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  deviate  from  the  common  track  : but  never  will 
he  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  modelly,  which  is  natural  to  him,  nor 
make  any  one  feel  his  fuperiority. 

From  fuch  a forehead  I expedt  not  the  talent  of  poefy  ; but  will 
confidently  affirm,  that  we  have  here  an 'attentive  mind,  that  this 
man  has  a turn  for  refearch,  and  will  probably  apply  his  indullry 
to  the  mechanical  arts. 


Sfirit 


SPIRIT  AND  INGENUITY. — Scc  the  Plated 


In  this  phyrionomy  there  is  much  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  but  the 
drawing  is  weak  and  timid. 

The  contour  whicli  extends  from  the  eye  down  to  the  chin,  and 
that  which  bounds  the  hind-head,  promifed  a forehead  more  feri- 
ous.  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  itfelf  required  progrefliona 
delicate  and  more  expreflive. 

At  firft  fight  the  phyfionomift  will  pronounce,  that  this  profile 
ought  to  have  been  treated  with  greater  boldnefs;  that  the  eye, 
and  mouth  are  by  far  too  timid  and  childifli.  Strengthen,  for 
inflance,  by  a fingle  ftroke  of  the  graver,  the  upper  eye-lid,  and 
you  will  reftore  to  that  face,  part  of  the  ingenuity  that  belongs 
to  it. 


R. 

PROFILE  OF  A THINKING  MAN. — Bee  the  Plaits 

Whether  this  profile  be  a ftreng  likenefs,  I very  much  doubt  % 
but  however  far  it  may  be  from  the  original,  I maintain  that  it 
cannot  have  been  defigned  after  a mean  or  ordinary  man. 

The  outline  of  this  fort  of  heads,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit 
with  perfedl  accuracy;  but  an  artift  of  the  meaneft  ability  will 
hardly  niifs  it  altogether. 

Notwithftanding  the  feeblenefs  of  this  copy,  the  principal  form 
is  confpicuoufly  apparent.  It  is  the  profile  of  a thinking  man, 

who 
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who  loves  and  purfues  the  beautiful,  who  attaches  hlmfelf  to  it 
from  tafte.  I do  not  think,  however,  he  poflelles  very  exquifite 
'fenfibility  ; and,  fuch  as  he  is  in  this  portrait,  I Ihould  be  tempted 
to  aflcrt,  that  be  feels  according  to  reafon  ; that  he  is  the  oppofite 
of  thofe  foft  and  delicate  fouls,  of  thofe  romantic  and  eledrical 
; fpirits,  who  refer  every  thing  to  fentiment.  Befides,  I perceive  in 
this  head  a produdive  force  which  ads  not  by  fudden  ftarts,  but 
which  has  occafion  to  labour  its  fubjed,  to  refled  upon  it,  to  treat 
it  methodically. 

« t 

In  the  mouth  there  is  a vacancy  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
the  eye,  the  nofe,  the  front,  and  back  part  of  the  head. 


S. 


A THINKING  MAN,  WHO  REDUCES  EVERY  THING  TO 
ANALYSIS,— &e  i/je  Plate. 

This  man  too  I rank  among  the  thinkers  who  reduce  every  thing 
to  analyfis ; but  his  profile  by  no  means  reaches  the  ingenuity  and 
unity  of  the  preceding,  which,  by  its  ftrudure  and  proportions, 
indicates  more  fimplicity  and  clearnefs  of  idea,  more  genius  and  abi- 
lity, than  are  difcoverable  in  the  one  oppofite.  To  be  convinced  of 
you  have  but  to  take  feparately  each  particular  part  of  the  two 
profiles,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  each  other.  The  eye  alone  might  admit  of  fome 
exceptions : that  of  the  laft  face,  without  being  more  intelligent, 
has  more  vivacity  than  the  other,  and  fuppofes  a man  more  adive, 
more  enterprifing,  more  perfevering. 

The  charadcr,  taken  as  a whole,  has  a tint  of  harfhnefs,  vio- 
lence, and  obftinacy  ; but  thefe  defeds  are  fomewhat  correded  by 
the  dir  of  the  face,  which  promifes  a humour  more  pliant,  more 
complaifant,  and  obliging,  than  the  former. 
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The  favourable  fide  of  this  charafter  difplays  itfelf  in  the  eye, 
the  cheek,  and  the  mouth  j the  reft  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  face,  and  in  its  form. 


T. 


A MAN  OF  considerable  GEmvs.'—See  the  Plats. 


This  is  the  head  of  a man  of  confiderable  genius,  but  whofc 
mind,  purely  paflive,  confines  itfelf  to  obfervation.  We  muft  not 
rank  him  among  the  thinkers  properly  fo  called  ; he  is  excluded 
from  this  by  the  forehead,  which  is  too  fmooth  and  too,  fimple  j 
but  we  cannot  help  admitting  him  to  pafs  for  a very  intelligent 
obferver,  of  Angular  ingenuity  and  tafte. 

Heads  of  this  clafs  ought  ever  to  be  drawn  in  fuch  an  attitude,  ] 
and  in  fuch  a pofition. 

This  face  polTefles  nothing  animated  j it  wants  energy,  fire, 
aftivity,  and  induftry : a mind  like  this  was  made  for  recei’vmg^ 
not  producing’,  that  mouth  will  not  fay  a great  deal,  but  all  it  does 
fay  will  be  very  much  to  the  purpofe. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 


THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED^ 

V. 

MODEL  OF  A PROFOUND  POLITICIAN,  OF  AN  ENLICHTENEti 
STATESMAN.- — See  the  Plate. 


THIS  is  a kind  of  face  whofe  likenefs  it  is  almoft  impollible 
exaflly  to  hit,  or  entirely  to  mifs : even  in  the  moft  incorredl 
copy,  it  will  always  prelerve  a trait  of  greatnefs  very  ealily  dif- 
cernible. 

Whoever  looks  on  the  oppofite  portrait,  fuppofing  him  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  original  whom  it  means  to  perfonate,  will  ’ 
neverthelefs  declare,  without  helitatioli,  ‘ This  is  a fuperior 
‘ genius  I’  and  it  were  the  grolTeft  affedlation  to  deny  it. 

In  truth,  what  depth  of  underftanding,  what  confummate  wif-' 
dom  may  not  be  expe£led  from  fuch  a phyfiononiy  ? 1 would  ven- 
ture to  hold  it  up  as  the  complete  model  of  a profound  politician, 
of  an  enlightened  ftatefman. 
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This  is  the  man,  were  I a prince,  whom  I would  choofe  for  my 
prime  minifter.  Such  is  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  eye,  the  look,  . 
which  I would  wifli  to  find  in  him. 

It  is  true,  he  is  not  a poet,  nor  a philofopher,  nor  a mathemati- 
cian ; but  let  the  feveral  merits  of  thefe  different  charafters  be- _ 
come  neceffary  to  him,  and  he  will  make  them  all  his  own. 

Examine  one  by  one  the  forehead,  the  nofe  (though  indifferently- 
drawn),  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth,  the  ear,  and  yon 
will  find  them  equally  expreffive. 

If  the  parts,  taken  feparately,  be  thus  fignificant,  how  powerful 
an  effed  muft  the  combination  produce  ! 


X. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN  WHO  ACTS  WITH  CALMNESS  AND 
INTEGRITY. — See  the  Plate. 

The  relievo  of  this  portrait  is  admirable;  it  is  fo  well  defigned, 
and  the  light  and  fliade  fo  happily  difpofed,  that,  in  thefe  refpeds, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a mafter.piece.  In  a fpace  fo  contraded, 
the  form  and  features  have  all  the  precifion,  all  the  harmony; 
which  can.be  expeded  from  the  graver. 

I would  fay,  as  to  the  charader  of  the  'original,  that  he  is  of  a 
phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament ; that  he  is  a friend  to  order: 
that  he  never  fallies  beyond  his  fphere,  but  ads  always  with  calm- 
nefs,  and  as  a man  .of  integrity.  I would  affign  him  only  mode- 
rate talents ; no  genius,  no  produdive.  force. 

This  judgment  I form  from  the  exterior  contour  which  extends 
from  the  point  of  the  toupee  to  the  chin' : the  ear,  too,  contributes 
fomewhat  to  this  decifion. 
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Y. 

THE  DUKE  d’urbino.— the  Plate. 


In  the  tenth  copy  of  this  head,  you  ftill  difcover  the  fpirit  of 
Raphael ; but,  as  in  moll  of  the  heads  of  this  great  painter,  there 
is  wanting  exadl  truth,  the  details  of  Nature,  and,  I have  the  bold- 
nefs  to  add,  accuracy  of  defign. 

.This  criticifra,  however  bold  it  may  appear,  is,  neverthelefs, 
well  founded  ; the  heads,  and  particularly  the  portraits  of  Raphael, 
are  fcarcely  ever  correCl  in  the  detail.  The  nofe  is  always  too 
near  the  mouth,  and  too  far  from  the  eye.  Almolt  alw»ys,  and 
chiefly  when  he  paints  foft  and  voluptuous  faces,  he  blends  in  them 
lefs  or  more  of  his  own  image;  certain  forms,  and  a tint  of  rc- 
femblance  which  recal  it.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe  with  the  oppo- 
fite  portrait  now  under  invelligation.  It  has  fomething  the  air  of 
Raphael ; and,  for  this  rcafon,  you  difcover  in  it  his  calm  and 
gentle  charafter,  his  propenfity  to  love  and  pleafure. 

The  eye,  the  eye  brow,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  oval  form  of 
the  face,  every  thing  is  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  every  thing 
citprefl'es  the  foft  recolleflions  of  a foul  employing  and  feeding  it- 
felf  with  a beloved  objeft.  Even  to  the  very  Iiair,  there  is  not  a 
Angle  particular  but  what  fuggells  the  idea  of  a tender  and  amo- 
rous difpofltion. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  the  noftril  and  the  angle  of  the  lips  are 
drawn  fo  carelefsly.  Thus  it  is  that  negligences  of  this  fort  dif- 
figure  a hundred  thoufand  portraits,  and  yet  efcape  the  fuperficial 
©bferver,  though  they  inconceivably  injure  the  expiefiion. 
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M * * * AFTER  RAPHAEL. — See  the  Plate'* 

What  has  been  juft  advanced  refpeQing  one  head  by  Raphael,  is 
applicable  to  almolt  all  of  them.  All  polTefs  the  fame  inimitable 
perfeflions,  and  the  fame  defedls. 

Ye  lovers  of  truth  ! wherefore  difguife  what  forces  itfelf  on  ob- 
fervation,  and  what  no  one  can  contradidl  ? Is  it  neceflary  to  be 
free  from  every  fault,  in  order  to  be  a great  man  ? Is  it  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  glory  of  Raphael,  to  have  redeemed  a few  trifling 
blemilhes  by  numberlefs  beauties  and  perfeftions  ? I would  wifh 
to  do  the  flrifleft  juftice  to  his  talents,  to  acknowledge  his  merit; 
neverthekfs,  do  not  let  me  conceal  his  defefts,  but,  with  a modeft 
franknefs,  point  them  out  to  the  enthufiaftic  admirer  and  the  fer- 
vile  imitator. 

Oppofitc  is  another  head  which  ftrikes  by  its  charafler  of  great- 
nefs,  by  a happy  mixture  of  calmnefs  and  refolution,  of  intrepidity 
and  gentlenefs. 

It  is  much  more  thinking  and  decided  than  the  preceding*  but 
at  the  fame  time  lefs  poetical,  and  lefs  formed  for  love.  The 
nolhil  excepted,  that  nofe  is  almoft  fublime  ; and  yet  it  could  not 
be  fo  by  the  fide  of  fuch  an  eye.  The  expieffion  of  the  eyes  is 
never  either  true  or  fublime,  when  in  fuch  an  attitude  the  upper 
eye-lid  entirely  difappears. 

The  obliquity  of  the  mouth  we  muft  impute  to  the  copier,  and 
Ihall  only  add,  that  a colieflionpf  fuch  ftiaven  heads,  prefented  in 
this  attitude  and  in  this  light,  would  be  infinitely  interciling  to  the 
phyfiognomical  obferver. 
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A.  A. 

HENRY  FUSELI. — See  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  is  a charafler  given  in  a very  fuperior  ftyle,  a face 
drawn  with  all  poffible  precifion. 

If  you  would  draw  as  a phyfionomifl:,  you  muft  defign  in  this 
manner.  All  the  features  are  of  incoiiteftable  truth ; they  are  fo 
many  diftindt  perceptions,  in  which  every  thing  is  politive,  in 
which  nothing  is  altered  or  affected. 

The  painter  has  forgotten  himfelf,  and  given  undivided  attention 
to  Nature  alone,  whofe  faithful  interpreter  he  ought  to  be.  . It 
was  hardly  poffible,  without  doubt,  to  catch  all  the  fpirit  of  a face 
fb  original ; but  the  copy  is  a fufficient  proof  that  the  defigner  was 
filled  with  his  objedl,  that  he  ftudied  it,  and  employed  every  effort 
to  fubjeft  it  to  his  pencil.  It  was  his  wilh  to  imitate  Nature  as 
clofely  as  Ihe  can  be  imitated  by  art ; it  was  his  wilh  to  preferve 
the  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  the  expreffive  curve  of  the  upper  eye  lid, 
that  of  the  mouth,  that  of  this  energetic  nofe,  which  alone  an- 
nounces at  once  the  extraordinary  man. 

The  artift  has  executed  his  tallc yet,  his  very  exaflnefs,  and 
his  fcrupulous  fidelity,  have,  in  my  opinion,  produced  fome 
touches  which  appear  rather  too  ftrong. 

It  now  remains  that  I (hould  chara£lerife  this  phyfionomy— 
and  much,  very  much,  I have  to  fay  of  it ; 

The  curve,  which  deferibes  the  profile  in  whole,  is  obvioufly 
one  of  the  moll  remarkable  j it  indicates  an  energetic  charailer 
which  fpurns  at  the  idea  of  trammels.  By  its  contours  and  pofi- 
tion,  the  forehead  is  more  fuited  to  the  poet  than  the  thinker;  I 
trace  in  it  more  force  than  gentlenefs ; the  fire  or  imagination, 
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rather  than  the  coolnefs  of  reafbn.  The  nofe  feems  to  be  the  feat 
of  ap  intrepid  genius  The  mouth  promifes  a fpirit  of  application 
and  preci/ion  ; and  yet  it  coils  the  briginal  the  greateft  effort  to 
give  the  finilhing  touch  to  the  fmallelt 'piece. 

His  extreme  vivacity  gets  the  better  of  that  portion  of  attention 
and  exaftnefs  with  which  Nature  endowed  him,  and  which  is  Hill 
dillinguilhable  in  the  detail  of  all  his  works.  You  will  even  fome- 
times  find  in  them  a degree  of  finilhing  almoft  over  curious,  and 
which,  for  this  realon,  forms  a fingular  contrail  with  the  boldnefs 
of  the  whole* 

Without  my  telling  it^  any  perfon  may  perceive,  that  this  cha- 
rafler  is  not  dcllitute  of  ambition,  and  that  a fenfe  of  his  own 
merit  efcapes  him  not. 

It  may  alfo  be  fufpefled  that  he  is  fubjeft  to  impetuous  emo- 
tions ; but  will  any  one  declare  that  he  loves  with  tendernefs, 
with  warmth,  to  excels  ? However,  there  is  nothing  more  true  ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fenfibility  has  occalion  continually 
to  be  kept  awake  by  the  prefence  of  the  beloved  objefl : abfent, 
he  forgets  it,  and  troubles  himfelf  no  more.  While  near  him,  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fondly  attached,  may  lead  him  like  a child  j 
but  quit  him,  and  the  moll  perfecl  indifference  will  follow.  In 
order  to  be  carried  along,  he  mull  be  roufedi  be  Ilruck.  To  him 
the  flightell  complaifance  is  an  effort,  though  capable  of  the 
greateft  aflions.  His  imagination  * is  ever  aiming  at  the  fublime,  , 
and  delighting  itfelf  with  prodigies.  The  fan£luary  of  the  graces 
is  not  Ihut  againft  him,  but  he  has  no  great  Ikill  in  facrificing  to 
them,  and  gives  himfelf  very  little  concern  about  it.  He  feldom 
reaches  the  fublime,  though  formed  to  feel  it.  Nature  intended  him 
for  a great  poet,  a great  painter,  a great  orator  j but,  as  he  himfelf 
exprefi'es  it,  ‘ Inexorable  Fate  does  not  always  proportion  the  will 
‘ to  our  powers ; it  fometimes.  afligns  a copious  proportion  of  will 
‘ to  ordinary  minds,  whofe  facukies  are  very  contrafted;  and 
‘ frequently  aflbeiates  with  the  greateft  faculties  a will  feeble  and 
‘ impotent,’ 
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B.  B. 

ADDITIONS. 

Phyfiognomy,  or  what  is  very  nearly  the  fame,  the  know'- 
I'edge  of  man,  would  gain  infinitely,  if  a perfon,  of  whom  a good 
likenefs  is  given,  could  be  judged  of  befides  from  his  works.  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  colleft  fome  eifays  of  this  fort. 

In  the  preceding  article  having  examined  the  image  of  a mail 
remarkable  for  his  charafter  and  his  talents,  I (hall  now  prefent  to 
the  reader  a few  of  his  produflions.  Confidered  as  fuch,  and  as 
works  of  art,  they  will  furnilh  me,  in  both  refpefts,  with  refleftions 
interelting  and  ufeful  to  the  end  I have  in  view. 


A. 

BRUTUS  AFTER  FUSELI. — See  the  Platei 

Firft,  here  is  a Brutus,  at  the  inftant  when  the  gholl  appears  to 
him. 

The  copy  has  been  cruelly  disfigured,  efpecially  in  what  regards 
the  mouth  and  root  of  the  nofe  ; but  whatever  may  be  its  defedls, 
a vigorous  mind  alone  could  have  feized  a charadler  of  fuch  force. 

The  terror  painted  on  this  face  proclaims  a foul  filled  with  agi- 
tation and  uneafincfs,  yet  flill  poffefling  itfelf  fufficiently  to  think 
and  to  refleft.  Uncertainty,  boldnefs,  contempt  and  fear,  are 
legible  in  the  eye,  and  the  mouth.  The  contours  of  the  eyes,  the 
cye-brovvs,  and  the  nofe  want  corre£lnefs  and  dignity,  but  a cha- 
rafler  of  greatnefs  is  Ilrikingly  apparent  in  the  whole  taken  toge- 
ther, which  does  honour  to  the  feeling  and  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
figner.  Particularly  in  the  chin,  there  is  an  expreflion  of  obfti- 
hacy,  courage,  and  haughtinefs. 
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B. 


MARY  THE  SISTER  OF  MARTHA, — ScC  thc  Plate. 


Here  is  a mixture  of  gentlenefs  and  harfhnefs,  of  enthufiafm 
and  fenfuality. 

The  forehead  and  the  nofe  are  too  coarfe,  and  never  could  be  in 
accord  with  the  mild  and  docile  charadler  of  a difciple  of  our 
blelTed  Saviour, 

The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  exprelTes  perfeftly  well  a religious 
attention,  great  mental  vigour  j if  it  did  not  terminate  too  much 
in  a point,  it  might  be  held  up  as  the  model  of  an  energetic  and 
fpiritual  eye. 

The  mouth  is  much  too  coarfe  j the  corner  of  the  lips,  in  par- , 
ticular,  wants  truth  and  correftnefs ; but  this  defeft  mull  be  im- 
puted to  the  copyer,  notwithftanding  which,  we  mull  allow  that 
this  mouth  preferves  an  air  of  devotion,  languor,  and  tendernefs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  eye. brow  is  the  bell  managed  part  of  the 
face. 

The  attitude  of  the  hand  is  very  fortunate,  and  happily  ferves  to 
mark  the  calmnefs  of  attention  ; but  it  is  badly  defigned : too  ‘ 
weak  and  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  a man,  it  has  neither  the 
grace  nor  pliancy  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  a woman. 

In  general  all  thefe  traits  are  too  ftrong  for  a female  figure.  The 
ear  alone  deferves  to  be  excepted  : I trace  in  it  both  delicacy  and 
p.-ecifion ; but  it  is  too  far  from  the  nofe,  befides  fomewhat  too 
large,  and  badly  placed. 
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SAINT  ]onti,—See  the  Plate, 

Saint-John-Baptift  in  the  ecllafy  of  contemplation : ‘ This  is 
* the  Lamb  of  God.’ 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  criticife  the  eye,  and  particularly 
the  upper  eye-lid.  This  trait  is  evidently  extravagant,  af- 
fefled,  and  deftitute  of  truth;  however,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
defigner. 

The  forehead,  and  the  bandage  which  covers  it,  is  totally  without 
meaning. 

Undoubtedly  the  nofe  announces  great  delicacy  of  judgment: 
but  nothing  in  it  fuggefts  the  fublime  charadler  of  a prophet,  or  the 
tranfports  of  a love  purely  divine. 

The  mouth  is  drawn  without  any  precifion ; the  upper  lip  is 
fomething  more  than  whimfical,  and  yet  both  the  one  and  the 
other  exprefs  the  defire  of  a foul  whofe  affedlions  are  fet  on  things 
above,  and  which  has  renounced  all  the  vanities  of  this  world. 

The  chin,  the  part  below  it,  and  the  neck,  are  equally  expreffive 
of  this  pious  elevation. 

Is  it  not  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  a man,  full  of  genius  iind 
energy,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  lludy  attentively  every  part  of 
the  face  after  Nature  r How  can  it  be  expefled  that,  without 
knowing  her,  any  one  Ihould  imitate  her  vvell  ? Without  the  truth 
of  Nature,  genius  finks  to  little  or  nothing,  and  energy  becomes 
weaknefs  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be  natural. 


LI  2 
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How  many  young  artills  might  have  rifen  to  the  height  of  the 
tnoft  diftinguiftied  matters,  had  they  fet  out  with  ftudying  correft- 
nefs ; had  they  liftened  to  the  voice  of  truth,  rather  than  followed 
|;he  wanderings  of  a wild  imagination  ! 


D. 


SATAN.— the  Plate, 

What  a fingular  produdlicn  ! It  proves  at  leatt,  beyond  contra- 
didlion,  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  artift  ; it  announces  a man 
filled  with  his  fubjeft,  prefiing  tow.ard  the  mark,  and  making  every 
effort  to  attain  itj  prompt  in  feizing  an  idea,  and  eager  to  bring  it 
forward.  At  once  you  feel  what  mutt  have  patted  in  his  mind  at 
the  moment  when  he  gave  himlelf  up  to  this  compofition  ; but  the 
fmalleft  refledlion  is  fuflicient  to  the  calm  cbferver  to  difeover  its 
defefls : he  fees  in  it  a borrowed  and  affefled  manner : that 
original  fin  of  all  painters  who  have  genius,  or  who  imagine  that 
they  have  it. 

One  is  ealily  perfuaded  that  this  image  reprefents  a being  power- 
ful, extraordinary,  more  than  human,  the  fworn  enemy  of  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  gentle  limplicity  and  dignity  of  fentiment, 

Harfhnefs  and  obflinacy  are  engraven  on  that  front  of  brafs. 

The  fame  charafter  is  alfo  vifible  in  the  eye-brow,  if  that  name 
may  be  given  to  the  capricious  trait  which  the  painter  has  fubtti- 
tuted  in  its  place. 

The  eyes  are  menacing  from  rage  and  malignity  j but  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  difturbed  by  fear.  That  lock  indicates  agitation 
from  fome  unexpedfed  difeovery. 

The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  exprefles  violence ; the  lower  an- 
nounces a judicious  mind,  but  ought  to  exprefs  more  malignity 
and  fury. 
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In  the  mouth  the  mannerift  is  apparent.  In  this  copy  it  is  • 
weak,  though  it  be  not  fo  in  the  original : here  it  exprelTes  fear 
rather  than  contempt.  The  under  lip  is  by  much  too  good. 

The  chin,  too,  ought  to  have  been  better  charafterifed : compared 
with  that  terrible  forehead,  it  is  too  gentle  and  attradlive ; it 
fliould  have  been  broader,  firmer,  a little  awry,  and  projecling. 

You  cannot  however,  under  thefe  disfigured  traits,  but  diftinguifii 
the  fallen  angel : ftill  you  perceive  fome  traces  of  his  ancient 
greatnefs ; and  in  tliis  confifts,  if  I miltake  not,  the  principal 
merit  of  the  piece, 


E. 

ASEt  Ann  CMH,'-"See  t/je  Flafes. 

The  death  of  Abel,  the  firft  viftim  facrificed  to  envy,  furnilhes 
a bold  fubjefl  for  the  pencil  of  our  artift  j and  fufiering  innocence, 
under  the  form  of  a hero,  is  here  reprefented  in  manly  and  ener- 
getic traits.  , 

I 

In  all  the  works  of  this  painter,  the  fame  vigorous  touch  is  dif*  ^ 
cernible.  A manner  feeble  or  pitiful  were  altogether  unfuita'ole 
to  his  original  genius.  In  his  defigns,  you  remark  rather  a fort  of 
tenfion,  which,  in  truth,  is  not  common,  but  which  he  fometimes 
pufhes  to  extravagance,  even  at  the  expence  of  correftnefs. 


F. 


MAGICIAN  BALAAM.— f/je  Plate, 


Even  without  our  knowing  what  it  is  intended  to  reprefent,  this 
figure  muft  iilrike  j and  furely  it  is  not  the  production  of  an  ordi- 
nary genius. 


A fingic 
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A fingle  defign  fuch  as  this  announces  more  than  a methodical 
artift,  more  than  an  artift  merely  intelligent.  And  if  I further 
add,  that  this  figure  reprefents  the  magician  Balaam  on  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  bleffing  the  children  of  Ifrael  whom  he  intended  to 
curfe,  could  any  one  refufe  to  the  author  a genius  kindled  with  the 
fire  of  a Michael-Angelo  ? 


G. 

A REAL  SCENE  IN  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  S.  SPIRITO  AT  ROME. 

See  the  Plate. 


Fury  and  force,  an  energy  uniformly  fupported,  and  ever 
aflive ; this  is  what  diftinguifhes  raoft  of  the  figures  and  compofi- 
tions  of  this  mafeuline  genius. 

Speftres,  demons,  and  madmen  ; fantoms,  exterminating  angels ; 
murders  and  afls  of  violence  ; fuch  are  his  favourite  objedfs ; and 
yet,  I again  alTert  it,  no  one  loves  with  more  teiidernefs. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is  painted  in  his  look ; but  the  form  and 
bony  fyftem  of  his  "face  charadlerize  in  him  a tafte  for  terrible  Icenes^ 
and  the  energy  which  they  require. 

I 

H. 

THE  WITCH  OP  ENDOR. — See  the  Plate.. 

I 

This  face  prefents  a mixture  of  greatnefs  and  littlenefs,  of  ori- 
ginality and  caricature.  The  attitude  of  her  exprelTes  energy  and 
aftonifhment. 

The  figure,  which  reprefents  the  Spirit  of  Samuel,  is  in  every 
refpedl  admirable. 
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Saul’s  figure  equally  claims  the  higheft  praife,  and  is  perfeftly 
ftiitable  to  the  hero  whom  we  fee  fainting  in  the  arms  of  a foldier 
inured  to  dreadful  fcenes. 


CALMNESS  AND  WISDOM. — See  the  Plate. 

Here  is  finely  pourtrayed  the  image  of  Calmnefs  and  Wifdom» 
and  may  ferve  as  a contrail  to  the  preceding  Plate. 


I.  ’ 

FOUR  HORRIBLE  FACES  FROM  DANTe’s  HELL. See  thc  Plate. 


All  of  thcfe  exprefs  the  moll  horrible  fufferings;  notwithlland- 
ing  which,  even  in  this  Hate,  they  announce  charaflers  naturally 
energetic,  though  deftitute  of  true  greatnefs.  For  inftance,  the 
forehead  of  fig.  3.  could  not  poflibly  belong  to  a diftinguilhed 
man. 

Thofe  are  not  ordinary  finners ; they  are  men  rugged  and  re- 
lentlefs,  who  .never  knew  what  pity  was— and  therefore  without 
mercy  has  judgment  been  pronounced  againft  them. 


K. 


SALOME  AFTER  FUSELI.— the  Platt. 

Though  the  oppofite  print  be  one  of  our  artill’s  earliell  produc- 
tions, you  at  once  difcover  in  it  his  talle  and  his  manner. 

The  face  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  is  neither  fufficiently 
young  or  feminine.  The  eyes  and  the  nofe,  without  being  beau- 
tiful, are  not  however  deftitute  of  dignity. 


The 
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The  too  narrow  forehead,  which  indicates  obftinate  infenfi- 
bility,  can  produce  a good  effedl  neither  for  the  phyfionomy,  nor 
as  a pidurej  befides,  it  forms  a lingular  contraft  with  the  length 
and  delicacy  of  the  hand.  The  look  exprell'es  a ftupid  allonilh- 
ment,  which  is  not  even  that  of  fear. 

The  head  of  Saint  John  is  at  lead  forty  years  too  old.  In  truth, 
I obferve  in  it  a noble  energy,  but  not  by  far  the  fubliinity  ‘ of  the 
‘ greateft  of  thofe  who  are  born  of  woman.’ 

1 

Such  nofes  are  too  feeble,  too  timid  for  energetic  charaders.  An 
arch,  which  rifes  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  nofe,  always  fuppofes 
a weaknefs  of  temperament  tfnd  a want  of  courage. 

Though  the  under  part  of  the  face  be  badly  drawn,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  expreffion  and  truth  in  the  phyfionomy  of  the  atten- 
dant. Terror  and  anguifli  are  painted  on  the  manly  face  of  that 
other  perfonage,  whom  I take  to  be  one  of  the  friends  of  Saiint 
John. 


L. 


ELIJAH  BESTOWING  HIS  BZKEVICT ION,— See  l/je  Plate. 

' ’ 

Oppofite  is  another  figure  full  of  fire,  of  dignity  and  energy  y 
but,  in  refped  of  truth  and  corrednefs,  defedive. 

I prefumc  it  perfonates  a patriarch,  or  prophet,  bellowing  his 
benedidion. 

It  is.impofiible  for  any  thing  to  convey  more  folemnity  than  this 
face.  If  that  mouth  had  anathemas  to  pronounce,  it  would  llrike 
terror  into  the  mod  obdurate  hearts.  What  human  being  could  re- 
fill the  adjuration  of  luch  a perfon  ? 
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M. 


HEAD  OF  CHRIST.— iS'ff  the  Plate', 


Tliere  is  no  fubjeft,  even  to  a head  of  Chrift,  in  which  our  artifl 
does  not  blend  an  air  of  favagenefs;  and  the  model  of  patience 
bears  here  the  charafter  of  vehemence.  This  head  is  not  a defign 
of  Mr.  Fufeli’s,  but  is  copied  by  him  from  an  ancient  picture  of 
Andrea  Verrocchio. 

' The  oblong  fquare  of  this  face  adds  nothing  afluredly  to  the  ex-, 
preffion  of  its  grief.  On  the  contrary,  the  lefs  harlh  the  forms 
are,  the  better  they  exprefs  the  afflidlions  of  the  foul ; the  more 
fufceptible  they  are  of  dignity  and  energy.  Great  internal  force 
may  very  well  fubfill  without  vehemence. 

* The  nofe  alone,  and  the  gentlenefs  depifted  in  it,  certainly  re- 
quired a form  of  face  totally  different.  This  head  prefents  only 
the  grimace  of  a forced  charadler,  an  affemblage  of  traits  abfo- 
lutely  heterogeneous. 


N.  ' 

COUNT  EZZELIN  MUSING  OVER  THE  BODY  OF  MEDUNA. 

SLAIN  BY  HIM  FOR  INFIDELITY. — See  the  Plate. 

The  richnefs  of  this  compolition  takes  nothing  away  from  its 
fimplicity.  It  is  a knight  who  has  juft  affaffinated  his  miftrefs. 
Fettered  by  remorfe  of  confcience,,accufed  by  the  prefence  of  his 
vidlim,  he  deplores  his  madnefs,  without  repenting;  he  detefts  it, 
and  et  ftyill  applauds  himfelf  for  it. 


VoL.  II. 
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A charadler  of  fuch  force  was  capable  of  committing  a preme- 
ditated crime  in  cold  blood.  Before  giving  himfelf  up  to  it,  he 
beheld  it  not  in  all  its  blacknels : and  even  after  the  fatal  blow, 
he  does  not  yet  feel  it  in  all  its  foulnefs. 


CHRIST  At  THE  SEPULCHRE. — See  the  Plate, 

\ 

I cannot  finilh -better  than  with  this  beautiful  compolition  of 
Raphael,  drawn  from  memory. 

This  copy  at  once  pronounces  the  eulogium  of  our  artift’s  genius 
and  fenfibility  ; and,  after  the  many  proofs  I have  produced  of  his 
ardent  imagination,  one  was  wanting  to  eftablifli  his  gentle  and 
loving  charadter.  ' 

Is  it  not  felf-evident  that  this  piece  is  Angularly  delicate  ? Every 
thing  in  it  breathes  tranquillity,  fbftnefs,  tendernefs,  You  love  to 
hang  over  it ; you  feel  an  inclination  to  allifl:  the  perfons  employed' 
in  rendering  to  our  Saviour  fervices  fo  truly  affefling. 
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LECTURE  XXV 


Demonstration  of  the  homogenity,  the  harmony,  and 

UNIFORMITY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 


IN  all  her  organifations,  Nature  operates  from  the  interior  to 
the  exterior ; every  circumference  in  her  bends  towards  a common 
centre.  Tire  fame  vital  force  which  makes  the  heart  beat,  puts  in 
motion  alfo  the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  One  and  the  fame  force 
has  arched  the  fcull  and  the  nail  of  the  toe.  Art  only  alTorts,  and 
in  that  differs  from  Nature.  Thi^  lafl;  forms  a whole  of  one  piece, 
and  at  a fingle  call.  The  back  unites  itfelf  to  the  head;  the 
fhoulder  produces  the  arm ; from  the  arm  fprings  the  hand ; and 

the  hand,  in  its  turn,  fends  out  the  fingers. 

\ 

Univerfally  the  root  rifes  into  the  Item,  the  flem  pufhes  out  t^i* 
branches,  the  branches  produce  the  flowers  and  fruit.  One  part 
is  derived  from  another  as  from  its  root.  They  arc  all  of  the  fame 
Dature,  all  homogeneous.  Notwithftanding  all  thefc  relations,  the 
fruit  of  branch  a.  cannot  be  that  of  branch  h.  much  lefs  the  fruit 
of  another  tree.  It  is  the  determinate  effefl  of  a given  force;  and 
it  is  thus  Nature  uniformly  afts.  For  this  fame  reafon,  the  finger 
ef  one  man  never  could  be  exaflly  adjufled  to  the  hand  of  another 

M © a man, 
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man.  Each  part  of  an  organic  whole  is  of  a piece  with  the  cofn» 
bined  whole,  and  bears  the  chara£ler  of  it.  The  blood  which 
flows  in  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  has  the  charadler  of  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  heart. 

The  fame  thing  holds  with  refpefl  to  the  nerves  and  the  bones  j 
all  is  animated  with  one  and  the  fame  fpirit.  And  as  every  part 
of  the  body  is  found  to  have  a relation  to  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longs ; as  the  meafure  of  a Angle  member,  of  a Angle  little  joint  of 
the  finger,  may  ferve  as  a rule  for  finding  and  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  whole,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  body  in  all 
its  extent;  alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  form  of  each  part  feparately 
taken,  ferves  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  combined  whole. 

All  becomes  oval,  if  the  head  be  oval ; if  it  be  round,  all  is 
rounded  ; all  is  fquare,  if  it  be  fquare.  There  is  only  one  com- 
mon form,  one  common  fpirit,  one  common  root.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  organic  body  compofes  a whole,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  away,  and  to  which  nothing -can  be  added,  without 
deftroying  the  harmony,  without  producing  diforder  or  deformity. 
Every  thing  pertaining  to  man  is  derived  from  one  and  the  fame 
fource.  Every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  him : form,  ftature, 
colour;  the  hair,  Ikin,  veins,  nerves,  bones;  the  voice,  gait,  man- 
ners, ftyle,  paflions,  love  and  hatred.  He  is  always  one,  always 
the  fame.  He  has  his  fphere  of  aftivity  in  which  his  faculties  and 
fenfations  move.;  He  has  the  power  of  afling  freely  in  this  fphere, 
but  he  has  not  the  power  of  tranfeending  its  limits. 

I allow,  hov/ever,  that  every  face  changes,  however  imper- 
ceptibly it  may  be,  from  one  moment  to  another,  even  in  its  folid 
parts  ; but  thefe  changes  are  ftill  analogous  to  the  face  itfelf,  ana- 
logous to  the  meafure  of  mutability,  and  to  the  proper  cha rafters 
which  are  aAigned  to  it.  It  can  change  only  after  its  own  manner, 
and  every  affefted,  borrowed,  imitated,  or  heterogeneous  move- 
ment, ftill  preferves  its  individuality,  which,  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  combined  whole,  belongs  only  to  that  particular 
being,  and  would  no  longer  be  the  fame  in  one  different. 


I almoft 
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I almoft  blufli  for  the  age  I live  in,  that  I am  under  the  neceffity 

infilling  on  truths  lo  palpable. 

What  will  pofierity  fay,  when  it  obferves  me  obliged  to  take  fo  * 
iruch  pains  to  demonftrate  this  propofition  fo  evident,  and  yet  fo 
frequently  denied  by  fome  who  would  pafs  for  philofophers, 

‘ Nature  amufes  not  herfelf  in  matching  detached  parts ; Ihe  com- 
‘ pofes  at  a Angle  call ; her  organifations  are  not  in-laid  work.’ 
Her  plans  are  the  produflion  of  one  and  the  fame  inftant.  There 
is  always  the  fame  ruling  idea,  the  fame  fpirit  makes  itfelf  felt  even 
in  the  minutell  details ; it  extends  through  the  whole  fyftem,  and 
pervades  every  branch  of  it.  Such  is  nature  in  all  her  works.  On 
this  principle  it  is  that  fhe  forms  the  fmallell  of  plants  as  well  as 
the  moll  fublime  of  human  beings. 

A produflion  refembling  mofaic  work,  and  all  whofe  parts  are 
not  derived  from  one  common  ftein,  which  transfufes  its  fap  to  the 
remotell  branches,  is  the  prcdudlion  neither  of  fentiment  nor  of 
Nature.  You  will  find  nothing  of  energy,  of  truth  or  nature,  but 
in  that  whofe  expanfions  grow  out  of  the  very  body  of  the  fubjeft : 
it  alone  will  produce  admirable,  univerfal,  permaneat  effcfls. 

All  rhy  phyfiognomical  refearches  will  be  ufclefs,  and  I fhall 
have  loft  my  labour,  unlefs  I fuccced  in  combating  an  abfurd  pre- 
judice, unw'crthy  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to 
found  philofophy  than  to  experience,  namely,  ‘ That  Nature  col- 
‘ letls  from  different  quarters  the  parts  of  the  fame  face.’  Not- 
whhftanding,  however,'  I lhall  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for 
the  trouble,  if  I am  fo  happy  as  to  demenftrate,  once  for  all,  the 
homogeneity,  the  harmony,  the  uniformity  of  the  organifation  of 
our  body  ; if  I am  fo  happy  as  to  eftablilh  this  truth  by  irrefutable 
evidence. 

The  human  body  may  be  confidered  as  a plant,  of  which  every 
part  preferves  the  charadlcr  of  the  ftem. 

A propofition  fo  felf-evidcnt,  I cannot  repeat  fo  often  as  it  is 
necell'aiy  j becaufe  it  is  attacked  indifferently  on  all  hands;  bccaufe 
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5t  is  incefi’nntly  infulted  both  in  word  and  deed,  and  inceflantly 
violated  by  authors  and  artifts. 

In  this  refpcft,  the  mod  em.inent  mafters  prefcnt  me  with  the 
moll  fhocking  incongruities.  I am  unacquainted  with  a fingle 
orte  who  has  thoroughly  ftudicd  the  harmony  of  the  contours  of 
the  human  body  : nrt  even  Pouffin,  not  even  Raphael.  Clafs,  in 
their  pidures,  t!  e forms  of  the  face  ; oppofe  to  them  analogous 
forms  taken  from  Nature — or,  to  cxprefs  myfelf  in  other  words, 
draw,  for  inllance,  their  contours  of  foreheads;  look  for  fimilar 
ones  in  nature,  and  then  compare  the  progreffions  of^  the  one  arid 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  a deficiency  of  rcfemblar.ee — a defi* 
ciency  which  you  could  not  hdve  fuppofed  in  the  firfl:  mailers  of 
the  art. 

I fl'.ould,  perhaps,  s'loW,  if  I except  the  lengthening  and  the 
tenfion  of  the  figures,  eipccially  of  human  figures,  to  Chodowiecki 
moll  fentiment  for  hcmogcnejty  ; but  it  is  only  in  caricaturas— I 
mean  to  advance,  that  he  fuccceds  in  expreffing  the  coherence  of 
the  parts  and  of  the  traits  in  grimaced  fubjeds,  in  charaders  over- 
charged or  burlcfqued.  Jull  as  there  is  a homogeneity  for  beauty, 
lo  is  there  one'allb  for  nglineft,  Eye:y  fingular  figure  has  a fpe- 
cies  of  irregularity  peculiar  to  itfclf,  and  which  extends  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  jufe  as  all  the  adions  of  a gcod  man,  and  the 
bad  adions  of  a villain,  ever  preferve  the  charader  of  the  original, 
or  at  leall  favour  of  that  charader. 

Poets  and  painters,  at  lead  the  grca'ell  part  of  them,  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  this  trutli,  which  j however,  may  be  of  fuch  infinite 
fervice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  moment  we  per- 
ceive in  any  fubjed  incongruous  parts,  that  moment  our  admira- 
tion ceafes.  ^ 

Why  has  no  perfen  hitherto  taken  it  into  his  head  to  aflbeiate 
eyes  of  a different  colour  in  the  fame  face  ? Such  an  abfurdity 
would  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  of  introducing  the  nofe  of 
a Fcf/us  into  a face  of  t/jc  virgin ; an  abfurdity  which  is  every  day 
ermmitted,  but  which  dees  not  the  lefs  for  that  offend  the  obferv- 
ing  eye  of  the  phyfionomift.  ' 
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A man  of  the  world  has  afTured  me,  that,  at  a irwifked  ball,  a, 
nofe  of  pafteboard  only,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  moll  inti- 
mate friends  to  difcover  him.  So  true  it  is  that  Nature  revolts 
againll  every  thing  foreign  to  herfelf. 

Take,  if  you  think  proper,  in  order  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the 
faft,  a thoufand  filhouettes  exaftly  defigned.  Begin  with  clalTing 
the  foreheads  only,  (I  fliall  Ihew  in  proper  time  and  place,  that, 
after  fome  figns  exafily  determined,  all  real  and  polEble  foreheads 
may  be  referred  to  certain  dalles,  the  number  of  which  does  not 
extend  to  infinity  ;)  I fay,  begin  with  clalling  feparatdy  the  fore- 
head, the  nofe,  the  chin  ; afterwards  colled  the  figns  of  one  parti- 
cular clafs,  and  you  will  unqudlionably  find  that  fuch  a form  of 
hofe  never  fupports  a forehead  of  fuch  another  form  heteregene- 
oustoit;  that  fuch  a fpecies  of  forehead  is  ever  alibciated  with 
fuch  a nofe  of  an  analogous  fpecies. 

This  examination  might  be  extended  equally  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  face  j and  they  would  fupport  it,  if  the  moveable  pans  had 
more  liability,  if  they  were  lefs  fubjed  to  contrad  borrowed  airs, 
- which  are  not  the  effed  of  the  primitive  form,  of^the  produdive 
force  of  Nature,  but  that  of  difguife  or  of  conllraint. 

I lhall  colled,  in  fome  particular  prints,  examples  which  will 
ferve  as  a complete  confirmation  of  thefe  principles.  J fatisfy  my- 
fclf,  at  prefent,  with  relating  the  fimple  iclult  of  my  refearches. 

• • N 

I have  never  found,  among  a hundred  foreheads  which  appear 
rounded  in  the  profile,  a fingle  one  whicli  prefented  an  aquiline 
nofe,  properly  fo  called.  I do  not  recoiled,  in  the  fame  number 
of  fquarc  foreheads,  or  which  approach  that  form,  one  whofe  pro- 
grefiions  are  not  marked  by  profound  cavities. 

When  the  forehead  is  perpendicular,  never  does  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  prefent  parts  ftrongly  bent  into  a circular  form,  unlefs 
it  be  perhaps  the  part  below  the  chin.  When  the  form  of  the  face 
is  perpendicular,  and  fupported  by  bones  ftrongly  compaded,  it 
never  admits  of  eye. brows  very  much  arched. 
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If  the  forehead  advances,  the  under  lip  generally  projefls ; only 
this  rule  is  not  applicable  to  children. 

Foreheads  flightly  curi'ed,  and  yet  doping  very  much  backward, 
cannot  admit  of  a little  turned  up  nofe,  whofe  contour  prefents  in 
profile  a marked  excavation. 

I 

The  nearnefs  of  the  nofe  to  the  eye  always  fettles  the  diftance 
of  the  mouth. 

The  greater  the  diftance  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth,  the 
fnialler  alfo  will  be  the  upper  lip.  An  oval  form  of  face  almoll  al- 
ways fuppofes  lips  plump  and  well  defigned. 

Other  obfervatlons  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I have  collefled, 
ftill  need  to  be  confirmed  by  experience ; but  here  is  one  whofe 
evidence  is  ftriking,  and  which  will  prove  to  every  mind  capable 
of  feeling  and  of  feizing  the  truths  of  physiognomy — ‘ How  fimple 
‘ and  harmonious  Nature  is  in  her  formations,  how  uniformly  fhe 
‘ rejefls  patch- work.’ 

Take  the  filhcuettes  of  four  perfons  acknowledged  to  be  judi- 
cious : feparate  the  parts  of  each ; and  of  thefe  detached  fedlions 
compofe  a whole  fo  nicely  adjufted,  that  the  joining  ihall  not  ap- 
pear. With  the  forehead  of  the  firft  filhouette  aflort  the  n'ofe  of 
the  fecond  ; add  to  them  the  mouth  of  the  third,  and  the  chin  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  refult  of  thefe  dificrent  figns  of  wifdom  will 
become  the  image  of  folly ; for  at  bottom  all  folly,  perhaps,  is 
only  an  heterogeneous  incoherence. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  four  faces  could  not  ‘ be  heterogene- 
* ous,  if  they  all  belonged  to  men  of  fenfe.’  Be  it  fo ; let  tlienj 
have  been  fuch  or  not,  the  jundlion  of  their  decompofed  features 
will  not  the  lefs  produce  an  impreffion  of  folly.  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  maintain  that  it  is  impoflible  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  a profile 
from  one  of  its  parts  only,  from  a fimple  detached  fedtion ; I fay, 
fuch  perfons  would  be  founded  in  their  allertion,  if  Nature,  like 
Alt,  fatisfied  herfelf  with  piecing  up  her  works.  But  the  com- 
pofitions  of  art  are  arbitrary,  whereas  Nature  ever  afls  according 

to 
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to  permanent  laws.  Should  it  happen  that  a man  of  good  fenfe 
fall  into  madnefs,  fuch  a revolution  is  immediately  announced  by 
heterogeneous  figns.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  lengthens  ; the 
eyes  take  a contrary  diretlion  from  that  of  the  forehead ; the 
mouth  can  no  longer  remain  Ihut ; or  elfe  the  features  undergo 
fome  other  derangement  which  makes  them  lofe  their  equilibrium. 
Indeed,  the  accidental  madnefs  of  a man  naturally  judicious,  will 
manifeft  itfelf  by  a want  of  harmony,  by  an  incoherence  of  the 
features  of  the  face.  If  we  are  delired  to  judge  from  the  forehead 
only,  we  mutt  venture  no  further  than  to  fay — ‘ Such  was  the 
* natural  capacity  of  this  man,  before  his  face  was  changed  by 
‘ extraordinary  caufes.’  But  if  the  whole  face  be  exhibited,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  radical  charadler,  and  to  dif- 
tinguilh  what  the  man  formerly  was,  from  what  he  adtually  is. 

You  mull  begin  with  ftudying  the  harmony  of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  the  face,  if  you  wilh  to  ftudy  phyfiognomy  with  fuccefs ; 
for,  without  this  preliminary  branch  of  knowledge,  your  utmoft 
efforts  will  prove  fruitlefs. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  make  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of 
phyliogncmy,  cr  poffefs  its  true  fpirit,  who  is  not  endowed  wilh  a 
.kind  of  inllinft  for  perceiving  the  homogeneity  and  the  harmony 
of  Nature;  who  poffeffes  not  that  accurate  tadl,  which  feizes  at 
the  firfl:  glance  every  heterogeneous  part ; in  other  words,  every 
thing  in  a fubjed  which  is  only  the  work  of  art,  or  the  effeft  of 
conftraint. 

Far  removed  from  the  fanfluary  of  this  divine  fcience  be  all 
thofe  who,  deftitute  of  the  feeling  to  which  I allude,  dare  to  call 
in  queftion  the  limplicity  and  harmony  of  Nature;  all  thole 
who,  confidering  an  organized  body  as  a piece  of  chequered  work, 
reprcfent  Nature  as  a compofitor  for  the  printing-prefs,  picking 
the  charafters  out  ot  different  cafes.  The  Ikin  even  of  the  fmallefl; 
infefl  has  not  been  woven  in  this  manner;  how  much  lefs  the 
mailer-piece  of  all  organifations — the  human  body  ! 

He  who  dares  to  doubt  refpefling  the  immediate  progreffion, 
the  continuity,  the  fimplicity  of  the  organical  produflions  of  j 

Vot..  II.  N n Nature, 
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Nature,  is  not  formed  "for  feeling  her  beauties,  nor  confequently 
for  eftimating  thofe  of  art,  the  imitator  of  Nature,  • 

I beg  pardon  of  the  reader,  if  I exprcfs  myfelf  with  too  much 
warmth  j for  my  fubjeft  hurries  me  along,  and  what  I advance  is 
of  the  greatell  importance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  Nature  in  general,  ' 
and  of  the  human  form  in  particular  j the  prompt  feeling  which 
impels  us  inftantaneoufly  to  form  a judgment,  of  both  the  one  and  ] 
the  other,  as  it  were,  inftinftively,  furniflr  us  with  the  key  of  all  j 

truth.  Is  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  deftitute  of  this  knowledge,  1 

of  this  feeling  ? He  has  only  falfe  ideas  of  things.  I mull  impute  I 
the  many  caprices  and  extravagancies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  j 
works  of  art,  in  the  produ6lions  of  genius,  and  in  our  adlions  j 

and  decifions,  to  ignorance  and  the  want  of  inftinflive  feeling.  I 

Hence  the  fcepticifm,  the  incredulity,  the  irreligion  of  the  1 
prefent  age.  | 

Can  he  who  allows  the  homogeneity  of  Nature,  ,and  who  | 
polTelles  the  feeling  of  it,  polTibly  be  an  infidel  ? Can  he  refufe  to  3 

believe  in  the  Father  and  in  his  blelTed  Son  ? M uft  he  not  ac-  I 

knowledge  the  moll  perfedl  agreement,  the  moft  divine  harmony;  ] 
one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  unity  and  fimplicity  in  Nature  and  in  j 
Revelation,  in  the  condudl  of  our  Saviour  and  that  of  his  apollles,  ] 

as  well  as  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  left  us  ? Where  finds  | 

he  the  appearance— -what  do  I fay — where  finds  he  the  pollibility  , 
of  an  incoherence  ? 

! 

To  the  human  phylionomy  let  this  principle  be  applied.  It  j 

will  continue  no  longer  a problem,  after  one  is  intimately  con-  ) 

vinced  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  the  human  form,  after  it  be-  ■ 
comes  perceptible  on  the  firfl  glance,  after  it  is  felt  fufliciently  to  ' 
refer  to  the  want  of  this  charadler,  the  irifinite  dillance  which  ^ 1 
feparates  the  works  of  art  from  the  works  of  Nature.  Be  pofleffed 
cf  this  feeling,  this  inftindl,  or  this  tadl,  diflinguifli  it  by  what  ’ j 
name  you  pleale,  and  you  will  allow  to  every  pi  yfionomy  only  the  ' 
juft  meafure  of  faculties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  and  you  will  , 

a£l  upon  each  individual  according  to  its  capacity,  and  you  will  ; 

never 
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never  be  tempted  to  afcribe  to  a charafler  heterogeneous  qualities, 
which  could  not  belong  to  it.  ^ ' 

Faithful  to  the  rules  of  Nature,  you  will  work  after. her;  you 
will  sxacl  no  more  than  Ihe  has  given ; you  will  rejeft  only  what 
Ihe  has  rejefted.  It  will  be  eafy  for  you  to  diftinguiih  in  your 
wife,  in  your  children,  in  your  pupil,  in  your  friend,  every  trait 
which  is  fuitable  to  him,  in  virtue  of  the  organifation  of  Nature. 

I * 

By  adting  with  prudence  on  this  original  flock,  by  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  capital  faculties  flill  fubfifling,  you  will  be  able  to 
reftore  to  the  prcpenfities  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  traits  of  the  phy- 
lionomy,  their  firfl  equilibrium.  In  general,  you  will  confider 
' every  tranfgreffion,  every  vice,  as  a derangement  of  this  harmony. 
You  will  admit  that  every  deviation  produces  on  the  exterior 
form  alterations  which  cannot  efcape  the  eyes  of  the  quick-fighted ; 
you  will  allow  that  vice  deforms  and  degrades  man,  created  after 
the  image  of  God. 

If  the  phyfionomift  is  penetrated  with  thefe  feelings  and  with 
thcfe  ideas,  who  will  form  a more  accurate  judgment  than  he  of 
the  aftions  of  man,  and  of  the  works  of  art  ? W4II  any  one  fufpefl 
him  of  injuflice  ? Will  not  his  decifions  be  founded  on  proofs  that 
are  irreflftible  ? 

I fliall  here  conclude  this  Leflure;  and,  in  order  to  guide  with 
more  certainty  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  lhall  proceed  to  exhibit 
(as  Additions)  a new  ferifs  of  Portraits.  They  fhall  be  examples 
to  juflify  the  rules  laid  down,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  indicate  the 
deviations.  ' 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  PORTRAITS, 


A. 


AN  HONEST  MAN,  INCAPABLE  OF  ACTING  PROM  MALIGNITY. 

See  the  Plate. 


FIRST,  here  is  a head  in  which  the  nofe  and  mouth  are  found 
in  the  moft  perfefl  harmony.  The  forehead  is  almoft  too  good 
for  the  under  part  of  the  face.  The  eye  pofTeffes  an  exadt  medium 
in  the  combined  whole ; and  this  whole  promifes  a charafter 
honeft,  incapable  of  adbng  from  malignity.  He  has  not  a great 
deal  of  fenfibility,  but  yet  there  is  nothing  harlh  in  him. 

The  under  part  of  the  face  announces  a contrafted  intelleft, 
which  you  would  not  have  expeSed  from  fuch  a forehead. 
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ADDITION. 

> 


^ A MAN  CALM  AND  GENTLE.— tf}£  Plate. 

Without  being  ordinary,  the  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  nofe, 
and  confequently  thefe  two  parts  are  not  honlogeneous.  The  lafi; 
announces  a man  who  thinks  with  much  ingenuity ; but  I do  not 
find  the  fame  degree  of  expreffion  in  the  under  part  of  the  forehead, 
and  ftill  lefs  in  the  interval  bemeen  the  eye  and  the  eye-brow. 
Befides  the  - fliff  and  conftrained  attitude  of  the  whole,  it  forms  2 
contrail  vvith  the  eye  and  mouth,  and  efpecially  with  the  nole. 

This  phyfionomy,  the  eye-brow  excepted,  indicates  a charafter 
calm  and  gentle. 


ADDITION.  C. 

> 

M1R.TH,  BORDERING  ON  RAILLERY. — See  the  Plate. 

This  outline,  drawn  after  a bull  of  Cicero,  may  be  produced,  in 
fbme  fort,  as  a model  of  homogeneity.  Every  thing  in  it  bears  the 
fame  charadler  of  ingenuity ; every  trait  is  equally  cut,  polilhed, 
fliarpened.  Though  I do  not  find  in  it  the  fublime,  you  hazard 
nothing  in  affirming  that  this  profile  is  extraordinary. 

This  phyfiqnomy  I would  propofe  as  the  prototype  of  an  acute 
and  penetrating  genius ; but  I fufpedl  him  a little  of  giving  into 
fubtilties  and  minuteneffes.  Good-nature  is- not  what  1 “would 
expedl  from  it,  but  rather  mirth  bordering  on  raillery. 
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ADDITION.  D. 

GENTLENESS,  GOODNESS,  AND  SENSIBILITY. — See  the  Plate. 

I 

This  head  is  one  of  the  moft  original,  and  moft  ftrikingly 
marked. 

1 difcQrn  in  it  an  air  too  childifh  : the  defign  in  general  is  timid, 
and  the  contour  of  the  forehead  efpecially  ought  to  have  been 
managed  with  more  freedom ; but,  neverthelcfs,  a very  beautiful 
harmony  reigns  through  the  whole.  Every,  thing  unites  in  ex- 
prefling a charafler  of  gcntlenefs,  goodnefs,  and  fenfibility.  When 
the  hind-head  is  roundly  prominent,  the  forehead  and  nofe  ufually 
advance  likewife,  and.  the  whole  face  afi'umes  a form  more  or  lefs 
arched. 

In  truth,  the  eye  in  this  profile  is  a little  too  diftant  from  the  . 
extremity  of  the  nofe  ; but  confidered  by  itfelf,  it  depids,  like  all 
the  reft,  a foul  filled  with  candour,  a mind  accurate  and  juft,  rather 
than  profound. 

I 

ADDITION.  E. 

: y 

HEAD  OF  A MAN  OF  EXA.CTNESS. — See  the  Plate. 


However  lingular  it  may  be  in  other  refpefls,  a homogeneous 
face  diftinguifhes  itfelf  almolt  always  by  a natural  air  which  ftrikes 
from  die  firft  moment.  Here  is  a proof  of  it.  Connoifieur  or 
not,  \yill  any  one  pretend  to  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  oppo- 
fite  profile  ? Will  any  one  take  it  for  a work  of  imagination  ? 
Certainfy  not ; every  perfon  who  looks  at  it  muft  declare,  without 
hefitation,  that  it  is  truly  copied  after  Nature.  It  is  not  thus,  in 
effed,  that  art  invents ; it  never  reaches  this  accuracy  of  relation, 
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tWs  harmony  in  the  features  and  in  the  parts  of  the  face.  A por- 
trait like  this  inftantly  awakens  ideas  of  refembiance  to  fuch  and 
1 fuch  perfons  whom  we  think  we  liave  feen  $ or  elfe  it  infpires  the 
idea  that  there  muft  exift  phyfioromies  which  approach  to^it. 
Such  a forehead  never  fupports-a  nofe  defcertding  in  a perpendi- 
cular line  : there  muft  be  of  neceffity  this  aquiline  hofe,  this  form 
of  lip,  this  mouth  half  opened,  and  made  for  eloquence.  It  will 
be  eafv  likewiie  to  determine  from  this  forehead  the  meafure  of 
the  faculties  which  it  contains.  We  muft  not  exreft'from  it  the 
fublime  flights  of  poetry  ; but  the  whole  features  taken  together 
will  ever  refcue  this  head  from  the  herd  of  ordinary  beings.  It 
promifes  a man  of  exadinefs,  the  friend  of  order,  and  who  care- 
fully retains  the  ideas  which  he  has  once  received. 


ADDITION.  F. 

PORTRAIT  BEARING  THE  IMPRESS  OF  TKVTii.'— See  the  Plate, 

The  imprefs  of  truth  is  upon  the  oppofite  portrait.  What 
precifion  and  harmony  are  diftinguifhable  in  this  face.  The  defign 
of  it  is  ftrongly  marked;  but  I find  an  incoherent  void  in  the  in- 
terval which  feparates  the  eye-brows,  and  their  exprellion  itfelf 
appears  to  me  fomewhal  vague  and  feeble.  Befides,  the  charadler 
of  this  forehead  might  very  well  retain  the  emotions  of  goodnefs 
which  feem  to  animate  the  mouth;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  fpirit  of 
application  of  the  original,  and  his  natural  firmnefs,  might  eafily 
degenerate  into  caprice  and  obftinacy. 


ADDITION.  G.  . . 

PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN  NOT  EASY  TO  BE  SPpRTED  WITH. 

See  the  Plate. 

A good  phyfionomift  Ihould  know  how  to  diflinguifli,  in  every 
unknown  portrait,  the  traits  which  are  true,  from  thofe  in  which 
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the  painter  has  failed,  or  which  he  has  altered  : thofe  which  are  Jii 
Nature,  fr9m  thofe' which  are  out  of  it.  A Angle  trait  perfefllj 
true,  fhould  fuffice  him  to  determine  and  fettle  ail  tlv;  traits  which 
are  only  half  true,  or  which  are  not  at  all  fo.  I boaft  noti  for  my 
own  part,  of  having  arrived  at  this  degree  of  fagacity,  at  this  infal- 
libility of  taft  ; yet,  however,  I have,  at  leaft  fometimes,  the  good 
fortune  to  approach  it  lefs  or  more,  and  to  make  experiments 
tolerably  fuccefsful  in  this  way.  Whatever  is  in  this,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fucceed  here  with  refpecl  to  the  oppofite  por- 
trait, in  which  I do  not  perceive  a Angle  part  in  the  exa^  truth 
of  Nature.  All  I can  fay  cf  it  is,  that  the  forehead  is  in  harmony 
with  the  hair,  and  particularly  with  the  chin. 

Were  I to  form  a judgment  from  thefe  features,  I Aiould  fuppofe 
that,  in  the  original,  the  eye-lids  are  more  wrinkled,'  the  upper  lip 
much  more  precife  and  more  prominent  j and  the  parts  of  the 
face,  properly  fo  called,  better  marked  in  general.  I am  equally 
certain  that  the  copy  does  not  give  entirely  the  expreffion  of  the 
mouth,  already  fo  beautiful  : it  ought  to  be  more  open,  and  Icfa 
undulating. 

I 

Noiwithftanding  the  imperfeflions  of  this  portrait,  I difeern  in  it 
ftill  the  characler  of  a man  not  eafy  to  be  fported  with,  and  whofe 
prefence  alone  would  overawe  mean  and  corrupted  minds. 


ADDITION.  H. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN  HARSH  AND  SURLY. — See  the  Plate. 

I 

Were  it  not  as  yet  underAood  what  I mean  by  the  homogeneouf- 
nefs  of  the  face,  the  oppoAte  portrait!  would  fully  explain  it. 

Compare  the  contour  of  the  hindhead  with  the  forehead,  the 
forehead  with  the  mouth  j and  you  will  And  throughout  the  fame 
barffi  and  furly  charafter  : a ftupid  obAinacy  is  viAble  in  every 
feature  taken  feparately,  and  in  the  form  of  th?  whole.  Is  it 
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poffible  that  fuch  a forehead  Ihould  be  aflbciated  with  a little  funk 
lip  ? Is  it  poffible  that,  with  fuch  a forehead,  the  hindhead  (hould 
be  prominently  arched  ? • 


ADDITION.  L 

HEAD  OF  A MAN  WITH  A FALSE  NOSE.— the  Platei 

Oppofite  is  another  llriking  inftance  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  ' 
the  face. 

This  man  loll  his  nofe  by  an  accident,  and  in  its  Head  fupplied 
an  artificial  one.  Was  it  poffible  for  him  to  make  choice  of  any 
form  whatever  indifferently,  and  make  it  equally  to  accord  with 
the  reft  of  his  face  ? Affuredly  no  j a long  defcending  nofe  like 
this  alone  could  have  fitted  him  : this  progreffion  was  the  only  true 
one  j every  other  would  have  been  incongruous,  heterogeneous. 

After  this  I aflc.  If  the  nofe  mull  not  of  neceffity  rife  backward 
when  it  thus  inclines  forward ; and  reciprocally,  if  the  hinder 
part  mull  not  link  when  i^  is  turned  up  at  the  tip  ? Here  is  then 
one  primary  pofitive  rule,  on  which  the  homogeneity  may  be 
fettled  with  mathematical  certainty. 

With  refpeft  to  the  lignification  of  the  face  which  the  oppofite 
portrait  prefents,  I would  fay,  that  it  announces  aftoniftiing  facul- 
ties, but  with  energy.  The  whole  together,  and  more  particularly* 
ftill  the  eye,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  charadlerize  a difpofition 
which  cannot  without  an  efibrt  refill  the  charms  of  pleafure. 

A D D I T I O N.  K. 

' CATHERINE  II.  OP  RUSSIA. — See  the  Plated 

I This  illuftrious  princefs,  diftinguilhed  by  fo  much  perfonal  V 

I merit,  and  by  fo  many  Jingular  qualities,  I never  had  the  honour  of  , 
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feeing.  I am  certain,  however  (though  I never  had  the  flightell 
opportunity  of  difcufling  the  refemblance  of  this  profile),  that  if 
the  mouth  is  exaflly  taken,  the  forehead  cannot  be  entirely  true  j 
that  if  the  upper  part  of  this  divifion  of  the  face  is  hit  with  pre- 
cifton,  there  mull  certainly  be  an  error  in  the  feftion  which  appears 
between  the  eye-brow  and  the  root  of  the  nofe.  A face  fo  fublime 
cannot  abfolutely  admit  of  a nollril  fo  fmall,  Befides,  the  chin 
and  the  nofe  are  fulEciently  homogeneous,  that  is  to  fay,  they  uni- 
formly  announce  prudence  and  firmnefs. 

The  goodnefs  and  dignity  fo  well  exprefled  in  the  eye,  are  re- 
produced  Hill  mere  advantageoufly  in  the  form  of  the  face,  and  in 
the  forehead, 


ADDITION.  L. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A FEMALE  POSSESSING  GENTLENESS  AND 
BENIGNITY. — Sec  the  Plate. 

/ 

On  this  phylionomy  Nature  has  imprinted  the  image  of  gentle- 
refs  and  benignity.  Some  marks  of  thefe  are  Hill  vifible  in  the 
copy,  were  it  only  in  the  mouth  ; but  the  irregular  defign  of  the 
eye,  the  immoderate  lengthening  of  the  nofe,  and  the  harlhnefs  of 
feveral  other  features,  produce  a heterogeneous  effefl,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  charadler  of  this  face. 

The  painter  intended  to  give  it  an  antique  form,  to  introduce  an 
expreffion  of  greatnefs,  but,  as  he  has  managed  it,  that  expreflion 
has  degenerated  into  hardnefs  ; and  in  this,  perhaps,  he  has  only 
lent  it  his  own  charafter,  little  formed  apparently  for  fenfibility. 

Compare  this  portrait  with  the  following,  to  which  imagination 
has  not  contributed  the  llighteft  article. 
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ADDITION.  M.  ' 

PROFILE  OF  A FEMALE  WHO  POSSESSES  TRUTH  AND  ' 
INGENUOUSNESS.— &£  the  Plate. 


In  the  oppofite  profile  there  is  much  more  gentlenefs,  benignity, 
uniformity,  and  homogeneity.  It  wants  the  vivacity  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  but  you  find  in  it  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  in- 
genuoufnefs. 

This  charafter  is  lefs  alTuming,  but  knows  how  to  make  its  fa- 
culties turn  to  good  account,  and  from  that  very  circumftance  its 
flock  is  continually  improving.  Foreheads  rounded  in  this  man- 
ner never  admit  of  an  angular  nofe ; and  when  the  mouth  ex- 
prelfes  fo  much  goodnefs  as  this  does,  it  is  infeparable  from  ajook 
open  and  benign.  With  fuch  a phyfionomy  you  are  perfeftly 
fecure  againft  ofi-'ence  and  outrage,  A harmony  of  features  fo 
perfeftly  happy,  is  a fafeguard  againiTevery  affault.  ‘ 


ADDITION.  N. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. — See  the  Plate. 


An  elevated  forehead,  which  is  neither  perpendicular  nor  angu- 
lar, almoft  always  fuppofes  hair  foft  and  fine,  a chin  thick  and 
flefhy,  a nofe  rounded  at  the  end.  When  the  forehead,  viewed  in 
profile,  defcribes  two  curves,  the  upper  falls  away  backward,  and 
the  lower  advances,  fo  as  to  form  afterwards  a marked  cavity. 

With  refpeft  to  the  portrait  under  review,  it  may  be  adduced  as 
the  model  of  a thinker  of  Angular  fagacity  and  penetration.  This 
happy  phyfionomy  is  wonderfully  charaflerifUc  of  a mind  capable 
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of  rifing,  without  effort ; he  is  a man  who  purfues  his  objeft  with 
a refledUng  coolnefs,  but  wholly  exempted  from  oblHnacy. 


ADDITION.  O. 

HEAD  OF  SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.— the  Plate. 

The  oppollte  head  prefents  an  affemblage  of  a forehead  elevated 
and  bald,  of  a little  nofe  more  or  lefs  flat,  and  of  a double  chin. 

It  might  be  adopted  as  an  almofl:  univerfal  law  of  Nature,  that 
the  eye-brows  are  always  thick  when  they  accompany  expreffivc 
eyes,  and  nearly  approach  them. 

The  harmony  of  the  features  of  this  portrait  prejudices  you  in 
its  favour ; every  thing  in  it  is  perfedlly  homogeneous.  Nothing 
more  is  wanting  to  charadlerife  clearnefs  and  folidity  of  judgment. 
Without  the  fmalleft  hefitation  therefore  I declare  of  this  face— it 
is  that  of  reafon. 


ADDITION.  P. 

FOUR  PORTRAITS  AFTER  VAN  DYKE.— the  Plate. 


I fliall  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  homogeneous  or  heterogene- 
ous in  the  features  of  the  portraits  on  the  oppofite  Plate. 

I. 


vorstermans. 

The  gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  his  mind  are  charaflerized  by 
the  contour  of  the  forehead,  by  the  eyes,  and  by  the  aperture  of 
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th€  mouth  ; but  the  drawing  of  the  mouth  itfelf  is  defedlive,  and 
this  incorredinefs  makes  it  form  a contrail  with  the  other  parts  of 
thp  face.  The  point  of  the  nofe  too  has  fomething  heterogeneous, 
and  the  bone  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  obtufe. 

Portrait  II. 

GUZMAN. 

This  is  truly  the  phyfionomy  of  a' hero  j but  it  required  a more 
decided  look,  and  eyes  whofe  angles  were  more  acute.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  lips  is  likewile  too  vague,  too  feeble  for  a face  fo 
energetic.  The  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  face  are  in  perfedl 
harmony  in  all  other  refpedls. 


Portrait  III. 

PERERA. 

The  chin  and  forehead  are  homogeneous ; though  this  lafl:  is  not 
fufficiently  arched,  that  is,  the  contours  of  it  are  not  round  enough. 
This  fort  of  elevated  and  arched  foreheads  can  fcarcely  harmonize 
with  a nofe  pointed  and  llrongly  marked.  They  require  one  of  a 
middle  fize,  that  is,  rather  fmall  than  large,  relatively  to  the  fore^ 
head.  Obferve  efpecially,  what  is  very  remarkable,  that  fuch  a 
forehead  rifing  into  an  arch,  and  half  bald,  is  ufually  combined 
with  jaws  and  a chin  very  flelhy. 

The  head  of  Guzman,  that  of  Franklin,  under  the  letter  N.  of 
the  Additions  in  this  Lefture,  and,  in  fhort,  the  portraits  on  the 
preceding  pages,  furnifh  a proof  of  it. 

Portrait  IV. 

FRITLAND. 

Here  is  another  phyfionomy  of  a hero,  and  one  of  the  mod 
majelHc.  The  charaQer  of  its  firmnefs  is  exprefled  with  great 
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truth.  This  man  is  formed  to  command,  not  to  obey.  The 
mouth  in  general,  and  particularly  the  line  which  divides  it,  are 
too  infipid  for  fuch  a face  ; the  chin  and  under-chin  too  fmooth 
and  unmeaning.  Such  perpendicular  foreheads  as  this,  always 
aflbciate  harmonioufly  with  cheeks  of  an  analogous  form. 


ADDITION,  (i. 

FOUR 'portraits  after  van  DYKS.—See  the  Plate. 

% 

Portrait  I. 

PEJRESC. 

t 

The  phyfionomy  of  a confummate  politician,  equally  dexterous 
in  difcovering  and  in,  concealing  fecrets,  formed  for  the  labours  of 
the  cabinet  in  every  refpeft.  Faces  which  draw  to  a point  thus, 
from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  always  fuppofe  long 
nofes.  Never  do  we  find  in  them  a turned  up  nofe,  or  large  pro* 
minent  eyes.  The  firmnefs  which  charaflerizes  them  deferves 
jrather  the  name  of  obftinacy ; perfons  of  this  fort  have  recourfe  to 
intrigue,  and  aft  by  indireft  means.  They  carefully  Ihun  occa- 
. lions  which  require  them  to  appear,  and  to  run  any  perfonal  rifle. 


Portrait  II. 

SCAGLIA. 

If  I may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  this  face  is  the  mafier-piece 
of  homogeneity.  It  announces  a heart  overflowing  vyith  fenfibi- 
lity,  mafculine  energy,  and  a compofure,  incapable  of  being  dif- „ 
turbed.  It  faggefts  to  me  the  idea  of  beings  of  a fuperior  order. 
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Seldom  are  energy  and  calmnefs  fo  happily  blended.  Need  we 
be  furprifed,  then,  to  read  the  following  inferiptipn  under  his 
portrait  ? 


i 

f 


i 


Hie  quern  tacentem  nobilis  finxit  manus, 
Nuper  diferta  principes  lingua  movens,  . 
Momenta  rebus  magna  perplexis  dedit. 

Sibi  nunc  filendo  vivit,  ac  procul  totum 
Undare  mundum  tacitus  e portu  intuens, 
Animum  ad  futura,  doftus  ex  vifis,  parat.’ 


IMITATED. 

In  form  ferene  behold  the  fage  pourtray’d, 

Whofe  tongue  the  hearts  of  princes  lately  fway’d  j 
His  hand  was  wont  to  guide  the  helm  of  ftate. 

And  fay’d  his  country  from  impending  fate  : 

Now,  fafe  in  port,  he  hears  the  tempeft  roar. 

And  the  loud  furges  da(h  the  founding  Ihore  : 
Experience-taught  refigns  all  human  things 
^ To  mad  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings 
Eyes  happier  Ihores  where  war  and  tempells  ceafe  j 
Where  alf^within,  and  all  around,  is  peace. 


Portrait  III. 

CACHIOPIN. 

This  face  is  entirely  drawn  in  the  fame  fpirit.  It  can  fuit  only 
a man  of  fuperior  tafle. 

The  eye  indicates  love  of  the  fine  arts ; the  forehead  promifes  a 
clear  and  found  underftanding,  and  quicknefs  of  conception,  rather 
than  penetration.  In  the  under  part,  the  nofe  goes  oft'  a little  too 
fhort. 
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Portrait  IV. 

STEVENS. 

Here  is  a vifible  contrail : the  under  lip  cannot  harmonize 
either  with  the  mouth  or  the  eye.  This  Jail  too  preferves  an  ex- 
preffion  of  gentlenefs  which  the  mouth  wants.  Farther  obferve, 
that  a nofe  whofe  ridge  is  fo  broad,  and  which  thus  turns  up  at  the 
tip,  is  a very  ufual  mark  of  judgment  and  of  natural  wit. 

The  relation  which  I have  pointed  out  in  fome  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  you  will  find  here  between  the  forehead  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  face* 
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LECTURE  XXVil. 


DETERMINED  not  to  omit  any  thing  which  can  illuftrate  the 
Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  I have  rcfolved  to  -devote  a feparate 
Lefture  to  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  moft  interefting  and  the  moft 
inftruftive  fubjedls.  No  copy  can  equal  the  perfeftion  of  his  pic- 
tures, nor  his  drawings  j but  fomething  they  muft  lofe  under  the 
graver. 


rORTRAITS  AFTER  RAPHABL* 

A. 

A SUBLIME  CHARACTER.— -S'ff  the  Plated 

With  a look  of  compaflion  this  perfon  feems  to  regard  an  objefl 
which  excites  forrow— a fubiime  charafter,  full  of  energy  and 
ftiength  of  judgment.  ' 

Separately  to  confider  every  part,  every  feature  of  this  face,  not 
a Angle  one  is  to  be  found  perfeftly  true,  and  of  which  the  draw- 
ing is  correft.  Clofely  examined,  the  eye  is  quite  a caricature  { 
the  tame  thing  I mult  fay  of  the  eye-brow,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the 
chin,  the  forehead.  The  nofe,  which  is  the  part  the  belt  managed, 
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'as  well  as  the  moft  elegant  and  the  moft  expreflive,  is  unfuitable  to 
a female  face — it  is  not  natural ; nevcrthelefs  it  produces  efFefl;  it 
feduces,  becaufe  it  is  the  caricature,  the  incorreft  copy  of  a pre- 
tended Greek  nofe.  The  notched  contour  of  the  point  of  the  nofe 
is  likewife  an  irregularity,  and  is  not  homogeneous  to  the  other 
contours  of  that  part.  Laftly,  the  chin  is  mafculine,  and  out  of 
nature. 

Young  painters,  defigners,  poets ! allow  me  yet  once  more  to 
tender  you  this  falutary  advice — Above  every  thing,  aim  at  truth : 
be  corredl ; ftudy,  copy,  meafure  Nature.  Be  on  your  guard 
againll  that  ideal  beauty,  that  great  hianner,  that  high  Jlyle,  that 
antique  tafte,  and  all  the  other  falhionable  terms  with  which  your^ 
ears  are  incelTantly  ftunned,  and  your  imagination  heated,  but 
which  only  miflead  you  from  truth.  We  fometimes  overlook  neg- 
ligences in  a genius  of  the  firfl;  order,  in  a painter  otherwife  known 
to  ’be  correft,  who,  hurried  on  by  his  ideas,  prefents  them  hallily 
in  a flight  flcetch  j but,  nevcrthelefs,  thefe  negligences  are  not  the 

lefs  real  faults. 
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ATTENTION,  DESIRE,  HOPE,  REFLECTING  ASTONISHMENT. 

See  the  Plate. 


Thefe  are  the  principal  charafters  diftinguilhable  ifi  this  fecond 
head  of  Raphael. 

The  nofe  promifes  great  elevation  of  foul,  fuperior  wifdom  and 
cqual  candour.  There  is  an  air  of  goodnefs  in  the  mouth  which 
borders  on  weaknefs.  The  eye  and  eye- brow  announce  the  com- 
pofure  of  ingenuoufnefs,  undifturbed  by  paflion,  and  the  fame  cx- 
preflion  is  alfo  apparent  in  the  outlines,  from  the  forehead  down  to 
the  ear. 
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I 

BEAD  AFTER  GUIDO.— thc  Plate, 

I here  fubjoin,  in  the  fame  ftyle,  a head  after  Guido.  Both  for 
.truth  of  expreihon,  and  corrednefs  of  defign,  it  appears. to  me  ad- 
mirable ; therefore,  1 mull  be  allowed  to  give  it  the  preference  to 
that  of  Raphael,  which  feduces  chiefly  by  the  beautiful  contours 
of  the  nofe.  ' ' 


C. 

HEAD  OF  A MAN  OF  A SERIOUS  CAST. — See  the  Plate. 

The  ferious  call  of  this  face,  and  its  mafculine  energy,  furely 
deftroy  not  the  fentiments  of  compaffibn  which  are  at  the  fame 
time  painted  on  it.  It  is  the  afflidlion  of  a good  man,  fuch  as,  in 
effedl,  I find  him  in  form  and  features  of  the  face.  I muft  not 
fay  that  this  air  of  the  head  is  affedled ; but  cannot  help  finding 
■fault  with  the  eye- brows,  which  fo  far  from  harmonizihg  with  thc 
energy  of  the  whole,  are  only- feeble  and  harfh. 


HEAD  OF  A MAN  WHO  GROANS  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF  HIS 
SORROW. — See  the  Plate, 


The  head  here  fubjoined,  is  from  the  hand  of  a different  mafler; 
but  it  equally  exprefl’es  the  interell  of  compafflon.  ^It  has  not,  by 
much,  the  fame  energy,  though  drawn,  perhaps,  with  more  accu- 
racy than  that  of  Raphael. 

This  face  reprefents  the  fituation  of  a man  who  groans  under 
the  prcffure  of  his  forrow,  and  who  has  not  lufHcient  ilrength  to 
fupport  it : it  if  a face  rather  ordinary  than  fubhaie. 
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D. 

moPOUND  CONTEMPLATION. — See  the  Plate. 

Were  this  face  interfered  by  lines,  the  drawing  would  be  found 
all  nifliingly  incorredl : it  would  again  appear  how  widely  the 
greacf  ll  mailers  deviate  from  Nature,  and  that  they  conceal  their 
faults  merely  by  dint  of  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inaccuracies  of  this  face,  it  does  not  the 
lefs  approach  toward  the  fublime.  Every  thing  in  it  announces 
profound  contemplation  : you  here  fee  a loul  calmly  occupied  with 
its  obj(.£l,  and  which,  without  being  agitated  by  the  more  violent 
palTions,  has,  however,  nothing  of  the  coldnefs  of  indifference. 

Were  every  phrt  of  this  face  to  be  reduced  to  its  proper  place 
and  proportion,  the  forehead  would  be  lefs  mafeuline  ; that  is,  it 
would  have  fomething  more  of  a curve ; the  eye-brows  would  have 
more  preciGon  j the  upper  eye-lid  would  be  more  llrongly  marked, 
and  have  more  of  the  arch  j the  noftril  would  more  clearly  appear; 
the  mouth  would  be  more  agreeable,  and  the  lips  better  formed. 
Even  in  the  original  painting,  thefe  are  not  the  only  defedls  which 
disfigure  this  piece.  This  head,  were  they  corredled,  would  be  a 
worthy  reprefentation  of  that  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  Hill  lovely,  even 
jn  its  prefent  flate,  were  it  only  but  for  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 


THREE  INFERIOR  T hC'ES.'f^See  the  Plate. 

The  face  I have  been  fpeaking  of  will  ever  be  preferred  to  the 
three  oppofite,  which  arc  much  lefs  dillirguilhed,  and  are  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  a pencil  very  inferior  to  that  of  Raphael, 
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HEAD  OF  AN  ANGEL.— the  Plate. 


This  is  no  more,  in  my  opinion,  the  head  of  an  angel,  than  it  is 
that  of  a man.  Why  ? Becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  parts  altogether 
heterogeneous.  Whatever  illufion  it  may  produce  as  a whole,  and 
let  this  illufion  proceed  from  the  figure  itfelf,  or  from  its  attitude, 
or  from  the  flowing  hair,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  from  the  ferious  and 
difcontented  air  difcoverable  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  eye,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  decidedly  certain,  that  this  produftion  totally  violates 
every  rule  of  defign.  This  judgment  will  be  pronounced  on  it  by 
every  accurate  and  unprejudiced  obferver. 

, The  nofe,  taken  apart,  is  fuitable  only  to  a young  lad  of  a good 
heart,  but  a weak  underftanding.  The  forehead  conceals  a refleft- 
ing  charafler,  but  at  the  fame  time  cold  and  obftinate.  The  under 
lip  (of  which  the  defign  cannot  bear  the  flighteft  infpeflion)  feems 
agitated  by  apprehenfion  and  terror.  That  eye  feeble,  and  incor- 
reftly  drawn,  has  befides,  I think,  an  air  of  timidity.  That  fire, 
and  that  fublime  compofure,  which  become  the  Mefl'enger  of 
Heaven,  the  Announcer  of  the  judgments  of  the  MoftHigh,  and 
the  Miniller  of  his  vengeance,  is  not  there  difcernible.  The  upper 
part  of  the  face  forms  a contrail  with  the  under  : the  former  does 
not  admit  of  that  flirinking  under-lip,  nor  of  that  retreating  chin, 
I mull  add,  even  at  the  hazard  of  tiring  my  readers,  that  the  ear, 
thrown  to  an  infinite  diftance  from  the  noCe,  is  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  homogeneity ; and  likewife,  that  notwichllanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  painter,  the  neck  is  feeble  to  the  lail  degree,  and  dif- 
guils  by  its  immoderate  tenfion. 

The  eye-brow,  viewed  in  front,  is  perhaps  homogeneous  to  the 
forehead  ; bpt,  after  all,  this  trait  is  defedUve  in  refpedl  of  truth  and 
cxpreilion. 
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• F. 

PROFILE,  VOID  OF  TRUTH,  HARMONY,  AKB  GRACE. 

See  the  Plate. 

Ac  fight  of  this  profile  fome  will  declare,  with  an  enthufiafm 
real  or  afi-efted,  ‘ This  is  a Greek  head.’  Others  will  exclaim, 
‘ It  is  impoflible  to  tell  what  it  is !’  -What  decifion  fhall  1 then 
pronounce  ? Yet  once  more,  nay  a hundred  times  more,  if  there  be 
cccafion  to  repeat  it,  ‘ My  rule  is  Nature.’ 

Did  fuch^a  face  really  exift,  what  an  impreflion  would  it  make 
npon  us,  and  on  every  perfon  capable  of  refledlion  | Perhaps  it 
might  feduce  tor  a moment  ; or,  in  other  wor's,  we  might  ima- 
gine that  we  p rcciveJ  fomething  great  in  it  : but  will-  the  heart 
find  there  any  thing  to  folace  it,  and  can  we  difeover  iix  the  com- 
bined whole  the  charatter  of  true  greatnefs? 

i 

This  profile  wants  truth,  harmony,  and  grace  ; how  then  comes 
it  to  ft- ike  at  the  firfl  glance,  and  by  what  charm  does  it  force  our 
approbation  ? Not,  furely,  by  that  eye,  the  defign  of  which  is  fo 
frightful  ; as  little  can  it  be  by  that  uncouth  trait  which  reprefents 
I the  noftril ; nor  thefe  lipr,  as  wretchedly  given  as  all  the  reft. 
Where  then  lurks  the  illufion  ? Partly  in  the  beautiful  contour  of 
the  forehead ; perhaps  alfo  in  the  eye-brow,  which  poflelles  much 
delicacy,  notwithftanding  the  incerredtnefs  of  the  defign;  it  is 
efpecially  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  from  the  eye- brow  to  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  lip  ; laftly,  it  is  lefs  or  more  in  the  chin. 
But  however  beautiful  thefe  parts  may  be,  they  want  exprellion  ; 
they  flatter  the  fenfes,  but  fay  nothing  to  the  underftanding. 
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G. 


PROFOUND  AND  CONCENTRATED  SORROW.— the  Plate, 


That  this  print  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  original,  it  cannot  be 
doubted.  Tl:e  defign  of  it  is  contemptible,  if  minutely  examined 
feature  by  feature.  It  is  a defedlive  performance,  and  in  vain  do 
you  look  for  either  nature  or  art ; every  thing  in  it  is  fpoilt  by 
affediation.  Can  thefc  be  eyes  ? Is  that  a mouth  ? What  means  ' 
that  nofe,  at  leaft  as  to  the  noftril  ? The  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  is  neither'that  of  a man  nor  of  a woman.  This  wretched 
copy  is  probably  the  effort  of  a young  artill  eager  in  the  purfuit 
of  genius.' 

What  difagreement  between  the  nofe,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth ! 
There  is  at  moll  a kind  of  relation  between  the  chin  and  the 
mouth  ; but  this  la(l  is  fo  bungled*  particularly  in  the  corner  of 
the  lips,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  charge  it  to  the  account  of  Raphael. 

The  eyes  are  forc-fiiortened  ; but  wherefore,  in  the  fame  figure, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition,  not  forefliorten  alfo  the  nofe  and  the  upper 
lip  ? which,  by  the  bye,  can  be  the  lip  neither  of  a man  nor  of  an 
angel,  nor  that  of  an  animal. 

The  forehead  is'  the  feat  of  profound  and  concentrated  forrovv, 
which  tends  to  fainting,  of  which  the  mouth  gives  the  expreffion. 


H. 


SANCTITY  TRULY  APOSTOLIC. — See  the  Plate. 

4 

This  head  w'as  copied  from  a Ample  (ketch  in  the  colledlion  of 
Mr.  foefeh,  a member  of  the  great  council  of  Bdle.  A face  full 
of  foul,  and  a fandlity  truly  apoftolic. 


However 
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However  carelefs  a fketch  of  Raphael  may  be,  we  always  dif- 
cover  in  it  the  great  Raphael:  every  where  the  fame  fenfibilityi 
every  where  a certain  effeft.  After  noticing  twenty  faults  in  one 
of  his  pieces,  the  qiiellion  will  always  recur  in  the  end,  ‘ But  hovv 
* comes  it,  that  this  face  produces  a hundred  times  more  effeft  than 
‘ fo  many  other  defigns  more  laboured  and  corredl 

Here  the  forehead,  confidered  by  itfdf,  is  neither  well  lhaped 
nor  well  drawn.  The  eye-brow  is  fcarcely  vifible.  The  form  of 
the  eyes  is  trivial  to  the  laft  degree.  The  contour  of  the  cheeks 
has  nothing  to  diftinguifh  it,  and,  with  ftrid  propriety,  cannot  be 
called  beautiful.  In  what,  then,  confills  the  happy  expreffion  of 
this  head  ? Why  are  we  inllantly  difpofed  to  call  it  the  head  of  an 
apoflle  f How  come  we  to  dwell  upon  it  with  a religious  venera- 
tion I For  this  reafon,  becaufc  there  is  more  than  one  fpecies  of 
beauty  diiUnguiflies  this  head,  and  contributes  to  the  furprifing 
effeft  which  it  produces.  Firft,  that  large  nofs  which  poIfelTes  fo 
much  energy ; then  the  mouth,  though  the  defign  of  it  be  a little 
too  vague ; add  to  that  the  foftnefs  of  the  hair  of  the  beard;  but 
above  all  the  fedtion  of  the  forehead  which  is  between  the  eyes, 
near  the  root  of  the  nofe ; in  flicrt,  the  fimplicity  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  every  part  of  which  contri- 
butes to  the  fame  end. 

I find  in  it  a mind  attentive,  a charadler  full  of  energy,  a foul 
powerfully  intereftcd  in  its  objedl,  and  impelled  by  vivacity  of 
feeling. 


I. 

VIRGIN  MOTHER  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.— i’w  the  Plate. 


The  original  prefents  great  beauties ; the  copy  conveys  theiri 
with  all  poffible  exadlnefs ; and  yet  I muft  not  declare,  that  this 
head  is  admirable,  that  it  reaches  the  fublime.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce a decided  efiedl,  'Without  being  ordinary,  it  is  neither  an 
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accurate  produ6tion,  nor  a work  of  genius;  and  the  one  of  the 
other  is  abfokttely  neceffary  to  fuccecd  in  painting. 

It  is  not  thus  that  Durer  and  Holbein  defigned  : they  accuflomed, 
themfelves  faithfully  to  W!ow  Nature.  All  the  faculties  of  the 
foul  appear  to  be  fufpended  in  the  oppofite  face.  It  exprelTcs 
neither  profound  meditation,  nor  tender  affeftion.  The  eyes,  and 
even  the  whole  together,  fufficiently  chara61erize  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Saviour;  but  the  eye-brows  are  too  thick,  and 
ought  to  have  been  iriore  arched.  The  under  part  of  the  nofe.is 
mean.  That  mouth,  open  from  the  one  angle  to  the  other,  there- 
by becomes  infipid.  The  lips  are  ill-formed,  and  the  chin  like- 
wife  has  been  negle^led. 


K. 


. HEAD  OF  JOSEPH. — Sce  the  Plate, 

Th  is  head,  in  the  original  pidure,  infpires  admiration  and  re- 
fpeft;  and  the  very  copy  approaches  the  fublime.  The  contour, 
however,  of  the  forehead  is  palpably  inaccurate ; indeed,  it  is  not 
defigned  in  all  its  purity  : the  eye-brows  and  noftril  are  whim- 
fical ; but  every  thing  elfe  announces  the  fanflity  of  a patriarch,  a 
calmnefs  not  to  be  difturbed,  venerable  goodnefs,  modelly  inac- 
ceffible  to  vanity,  a moderation  which  alone  would  be  fufficient 
to  form  the  eulogium  of  this  charafler. 


L. 

INFANT  HEAD  O'?  CttKiiT, -^See  the  Plate, 


When  I feel  myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  finding  fault  with 
works  which  I could  have  wiflicd  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  com- 
mend, it  gives  me  pain,  But  amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates, 
VoL.  II.  Q^q  Jed 


feci  magh  arnica  vcritas — Plato  is  my  friend, 'Socrates  is  my  friend, 
but  Truth  is  iUll  a dearer  friend. 

The  drawing  of  this  forehead  is  timid  and  deftitute  of  pharafler. 
Even  for  an  ordinary  child,  the  nofe  would  be  too  mean.  Were 
the  upper  lip  a little  more,  and  the  lower  fomewhat  lefs  ftrongly* 
marked,  there  would  be  an  expreffion  of  goodnefs  and  greatnefs  in 
the  mouth.  The  eyes  promife  a judicious  mind,  excellent  difpo- 
fitions,  dignity;  but  look  not  here  for  thp  fubliine. 

The  under  part  of  the  chin,  the  ear,  and  the  eye-brows,  are 
almoft  beneath  criticifm  ; nptwithllanding  which,  this  head,  in 
the  original  pidlure,  produces  the  moft  ftriking  effedl— for,  on 
looking  at  it,  you  fall  proftrate,  and  adore  it.  In  works  of  a ,cer* 
tain  defcription,  all  depends  on  a little  ?nore  or  a little  /g/}. 


M. 

INFANT  HEAD  OF  ST.  JOHN.— the  PUte. 

This  head,  and  the  three  preceding,  have  been  detached  from 
the  pifture  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  arc  faid  to  have  been  copied 
on  oiled  paper. 

The  oppofite  head  does  not  the  lefs  prefent  the  forehead  of  a 
perfeft  changeling.  The  nofe  is  deftitute  of  chara^ler,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  under  part,  is  contemptible.  The  eye  and  the 
mouth  exprefs  a fixed  attention : I difeoyer  in  them  much  fim- 
plicity  and  goodnefs,  but  nothing  that  indicates  a fuperior  mind. 


N. 

ELIZABETH,  THE  MOTHER  OF  ST.  JOHN-B APTtST. 

See  the  Plate. 

According  to  all  appearance,  this  figure  reprefents  Elizabeth, 
the  mother  of  St.  John-Baptift.  It  announces  a mind  attentive, 
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and  violently  on  the  ftretch,  but  which  by  no  means  approaches 
the  fublime.  Here  too  there  is  not  a fingle  part  corredlly  drawn. 

This  criticifm  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  eye-brow,  the 
noftril,  and  the  mouth,  or  rather  to  what  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  _ 
of  thefe  parts. 

The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin,  are  palTable.  Even  to 
the  eye  I wdll  allow  a certain  precifion.;  neverthelefs,  I think  it  is 
too  piercing : I could  wifh  to  fee  in  it  more  of  dignity  and 
devotion. 

What  gives  to  the  heads  of  Raphael,  even  to  the  mofl;  ordinary, 
a merit  fo  dillinguiflied,  and  a charadler  of  originality,  is  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  compolition,  the  happy  unity  of  ideas',  which  all 
concur  toward  one  and  the  fame  end. 


O. 

HEAD  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. — See  the  Platei 

This  is  confidered  as  one  of  Raphael’s  mafter-pieces : the 
original  pidure  is  in  the  gallery  at  Dulfeldorp. 

There  is  a fimplicity  in  it  blended  with  a dignity  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  ftrong  and  lafting  impreflions.  A judgment  may 
be  formed  of  this,  even  from  this  third  copy,  to  a greater  or  lefs 
degree.  How  much  of  nature  and  exprelfion  ! It  is  the  image  of 
fpotiefs  innocence,  but  you  perceive  in  it  not  fo  much  of  ‘ the 
‘ fpirit  of  Elias’  as  the  characler  of  ‘ the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.’ 
(Jo.  iii.  29.) 

Separately  confidered,  the  parts  are  not  executed  in  a fuperior 
manner ; notwithftanding  which,  the  v/hole  produces  a fine  efFeft. 
The  mouth  has  fomethihg  affededly  precife  and  even  infipid. 
The  hair  is  juftly  admired;  but  is, not  Cafily  conceivable  why,  in  a 
head  of  fuch  energy,  the  beard  ftiould  have  been  forgotten. 

Q.q  2 
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THE  CALMNESS  OF  INNOCE NC E.— 'Sff  the  Plate, 


Though  this  print  be  perhaps  only  a tenth  copy,  it  is  notwith- 
ttanding  an  admirable  produdion,  full  of  foftncfs  and  fimpliciiy. 

The  difpofition,  the  attitude,  the  details,  every  thing  in  it 
breathes  the  calmnefs  of 'innocence.  Is  it  poffible  not  to  difcover 
the'Virgin  Mother  of  Chrift  in  thefe  features?  Is  it  poffible  not  to 
difcover  in  them  a charadier  wife,  pruddnt,  and  difcreet,  exempt 
from  perturbation  and  paffion  ? There  is  not  a Angle  particular, 
even  to  the  hands,  that  does  not  exprefs  this  charadler ; but  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  has  loll  much  of  its  dignity  through  the  fault 
of  the  copyer. 

Excepting  the  timidity  and  pitifulnefs  of  the  drawing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  right  ear  which  has  been  fo  fcandalouHy  neg- 
ledled,  I find  in  the  figure  of  the  child  the  charafler  of  uncommon 
energy.  It  promifes  a perfonage  who  will  fignalize  himfelf  by 
great  adtions ; who  will  not  leave  the  world,  without  leaving  in 
it  eternal  monuments  of  his  glory.  He  is  born  to  royalty,  and 
feems  already  to  feel  his  dignity.  The  features  of  the  face,  in 
. other  refpedls,  fuggeft  nothing  of  the  amiable  ingenuoufnefs  which 
fuits  his  age  and  charadler  : it  might,  however,  have  been  pre- 
ferved  ; for  fimplicity  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  heroifm, 
though  thefe  two  qualities  are  rarely  found  united  in  the  fame! 
perfon. 

By  an  air  too  timid  and  too  vulgar,  the  under  part  of  the  face 
likewile  gives  difgull.  . ; 
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The  more  that  forms  poflefs  of  the  truth  of  Nature,  the  more 
correth  and  harmonious  will  be  the  defign,  and  the  more  will  thefe 
forms  pleafe  the  eye  and  fatisfy  the  mind. 

Though  Hill  far  from  perfeflion,  this  head  is  better  drawn  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  quite  in  the  fame  fpirii : over  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  the  fame  charafler  feems  diffufed. 

The  contour  of  the  nofe,  I admit,  goes  off  too  much  in  an  angle, 
and  prefents  fomething  of  harlhnefs  j but  is  not  for  that  dellitute 
of  powerful  expreffion  : it  indicates  as  much  firmnefs  as  dignity, 
and  may  be  confidered  here,  in  this  fenfe,  as  the  mark  of  a cha- 
rader  of  rediiude  and  impartiality. 

The  painter  has,  in  general,  introduced  into  this  figure  much 
clearnefs  and  energy  : a noble  fimplicity  animates  the  whole,  and 
every  part  taken  feparately. 

> 

In  the  moll  perfed  harmony  are  the  eye,  the  eye-brow,  and  the 
mouth.  Everything  announces  an  indulgence  and  good  nature 
unmixed  with  weaknefs,  clemency  founded  on  juftice,  nothing  of 
precifenefs  or  aftedation. 

To  difeover  that  this  figure  has  been  copied  after  the  marble,  it 
requires  only  a flight  degree  of  attention ; at  leall,  it  is  impoffible 
to  doubt  that  the  aitill,  in  imprinting  his  own  genius  upon  it,  has 
fulJovved  the  model  of  an  antique. 
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A PATRIARCH  OF  STTPERIOR  RANK,  AND  THREE  YOUNG? 

FIGURES. — See  the  Plate. 

Here  ia  neither  a god,  nor  a demi-god  ; but,  if  this  figure  be 
prefented  to  me  as  that  of  a prophet  or  patriarch,  I will  not  hefitate 
to  place  it  in  the  highell  order. 

The  hair  and  the  beard  alfo  have  a feduflive  influence : they 
throw  a fpecies  of  illufion  ever  feveral  irregularities  which  might 
furnifti  matter  to  criticifm,  or  even  appear  (hocking.  For  example, 
fuch  are  the  left  eye- brow,  the  total  negledl  of  this  feature  above 
the  right  eye,  and  the  defign  itfelf  of  that  eye.  Alfo  fuch  is  the 
noftrll,  fo  frequently,  or  rather  almofl;  always,  neglcfled  in  Ra- 
phael’s heads. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  blemiflies  are  redeemed  by  great  beau- 
ties. The  difpofition  of  the  fubjeft,  the  attitude  of  the  arms,  the 
hands,  the  drapery,  the  flowing  hair,  the  beard  ; and  even,  in  fome 
refpedls,  the  form  of  the  face,  the  look,  the  lhape  of  the  nofe,  all 
are  managed  in  an  elevated  ftyle  which  gives  animation  to  the 
whole. 

Thefe  three  figures  of  angels,  or  would-be  angels,  are  only 
lufty  flout  lads,  drawn  without  corredlnefs,  without  truth,  with- 
out amenity,  and  without  charadler.  They  are  neither  children, 
nor  grown  men,  nor  angels,  nor  demons. 

Fig.  2,  in  particular,  is  a horrid  figure  ; and,  were  I difpofed  to 
allow  a degree  of  dignity  to  fig.  3,  the  nofe  mud  ever  appear  con- 
temptible. 
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FIVE  HEADS. — See  the  Plate. 

I adore  what  is  exaft,  precife,  and  correft ; what  is  not  fo,  can^ 
pot  be  confiftent  with  truth.  In  this  refpefl,  Nature  furpall'es  all 
the  efforts  of  art.  She  always  knows  what  file  is  about : (he  dif- 
poles  every  thing,  Ihe  defigns  every  thing ; fhe  reduces  all  to  the 
individual,  which  llie  fubdivides  into  other  individual  parts. 
Hence  the  nearer  art  approaches  thefe  principles  of  Nature,  the 
more  exprelfive  will  it  be,  and  the  greater  effedl  will  it  produce. 
In  the  oppofite  plate  the  painter  intended  to  rife  above  ordinary 
forms ; his  imagination  fed  on  intelledlual  beauty,  and  yet  he 
faithfully  adheres  to  nature  and  truth. 

Fig.  I.  Strikes  us  lefs  than  fhe  others  ; and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  loft  by  the  forelhortening  ; but  the  under  part  of  the  face 
prefents  a dignity  not  commonly  to  be  found  among  men. 

Fig.  2.  This  figure  is  too  timid  to  be  that  of  a Mofes ; yet 
you  difeover  in  it,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  a celeftial 
origin. 

Fig.  3.  That  face  would  bear  the  imprefs  of  a fublime  com- 
pofure,  and  fuperior  ftrength  of  mind,  were  the  nofe  a hair’s- 
breadth  broader. 

Fig.  4.  This  head  fuppofes  a being  above  humanity ; and, 
even  in  the  copy,  it  preferves  an  energy  and  harmony  which  com- 
mand refpeft. 

Fig.  5.  An  open  and  contented  charafler,  of  fingular  com- 
pofure  and  goodnefs ; it  announces  a mind  luminous  and  formed 
for  enjoyment.  This  face,  however,  reaches  not  the  fublime  j it 
does  not  rife  even  to  true  greatnefs. 
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FIVE  HEADS — See  the  Plate. 

Fig.  I.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  forehead  is  a little 
too  tenfe  : it  ought  to  have  bent  inward  more  or  lefs  toward  the 
middle,  and  confcquently  to  have  defcribed  two  arches  when 
viewed  in  profile.  With  this  exception,  the  whole  taken  together, 
and  the  parts  in  detail,  admirably  well  exprefs  attention  mixed 
with  aftonifhment ; they  promife  a charatler  truly  dignified,  a 
heart  expanded  to  the  reception  of  .truth. 

Fig.  2.  A moft  diflinguiihed  countenance,  but  it  has  unhap- 
pily fallen  into  the  hands  of  a very  indifferent  copyifl.  With 
thefe  fine  large  eyes  that  little  nofe  forms  a fliocking  contrail.  The 
furprife  which  agitates  this  phyfionomy  appears  to  be  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  of  difeontent. 

Fig.  3.  If  I except  the  under  part  of  the  nofe,  this  face  rjfes  to 
the  true  fublime;  in  other  words,  itpofl’elTes  the  greateft  fimplicity 
and  the  moil  powerful  expreffion.'  It  fuppofes  a reflefling  mind, 
and  a feeling  heart.  It  promifes,  in  a word,  a perfon  who  will 
always  a6l  with  dignity.  The  fuperiority  of  this  charadler  is  par- 
ticularly dillinguifiiable  in  the  forehead, 'the  eye-brows,  the  mouth, 
and  the  chinj  and  is  again  apparent  in  the  wonderful  harmony  of 
the  whole. 

Fig.  4.  Here  again,  and  almcll  always,  the  tip  of  the  nofe  is 
faulty.  Befides,  there  is  in  this  figure  a knitting  of  the  eye- brows 
which  gives  it  an  air  of  chagrin  and  fullennefs;  the  nofe  likewife 
is  too  near  the  mouth.  This  face,  otherwife  energetical,  is  de- 
graded by  all  thefe  irregularities,  and  rendered  difgulling. 

f 

Fig.  5.  AlTuredly  this  face  is  not  call  in  an  ordinary  mould  ; 
but  it  becomes  almoft  infupportable  from  its  affedled  attitude  and 
the  prim  air  of  the  mouth  : the  drawing  of  the  eye,  too,  offends 
againfl  corredlnefs.  Befides,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  announces 
not  energy,  but  much  capacity,  and  a great  facility  of  feizing 
beauties  which  affedl  the  fenfes. 
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FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS. — See  the  Plate. 


The  oppofite  head,  excepting  the  incorreflnefs  of  the' eye,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  fpirit  of  Raphael ; that  is,  you  find  in  it  his  purity, 
his  fimplicity,  and  his  genius.  , 


The  nofe  alone  is  beyond  all  price.  The  upper  lip  advances 
too  much,  and  the  under  is  not  much  better  defigned.  It  is,  in 
fome  degree,  a defeft  of  habit  which  recurs  in  moft  of  Raphael’s 
profiles. 


V. 


NINE  HEADS.— S'ee  the  Plates, 

Thefe  nine  heads  of  Raphael’s  are  admirably  defigned,  and 
clearly  difcover  the  fpirit  of  their  author,  rather  better  perhaps 
than  all  the  preceding.  They  likewife  polTefs  more  truth  and 
corredlnefs.  I lhall  make  a few  remarks  on  each  in  particular. 

Fig.  I.  Is  a man  of  good  judgment,  of  fingular  honour  and 
probity. 

Fig.  2.  A charafler  firm,  manly,  and  prudent;  eftimable, 
and  even  great,  if  you  pleafe ; but  not  fublime. 

Fig.  3.  Neither  is  this  fo,  though  perhaps  withftill  more  merit. 
I difcover  in  it  much  firmnefs  and  gravity,  wifdom  and  mature 
refledUon, 

f 

Fig.  4.  Rather  the  grimace  of  feeling  than  teal  fenfibility. 
The  air  of  the  head  indicates  more  of  a ftupid  look  than  holy 
yapture. 
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Fig.  5.  This  head  poflefles,  excepting  the  ear  and  the  under 
part  of  the  nofe,  1 gravity,  wifdom,  and  dignity.  It  is  the  true 
phyfionomy  of  a Father  of  the  Chtirch,  though  a little  iriore  cun- 
ning than'  was  neceffary. 

Fig.  6.  This  fuppofes  a man  who  may  have  much  ability  and 
enterprize,  but  to  whom  I cannot  admit  elevation  of  foul.  ' 

Fig.  7.  From  this  head  I fiiould  expeff  clear  ideas,  but  it  does, 
not  announce  much  greatnefs.  The  under  lip  finks  too  much. 

Fig.  8.  This  face  is  aftonifhingly  harmonious — rperhaps  it  ought 
to  have  the  preference  to  all  the  others.  This  is  a man  capable  of 
giving  good  counfel,  and  who  joins  adlions  to  words. 

I 

Fig.  g.  A flight  degree  of  incorreftnefs  in  the  defgn  of  the 
nofe  gives  this  phyfionomy  a vulgar  air  •,  in  other  refoedfs  it  wants 
not  dignity,  and  promifes  talents. 


X. 

ATTENTION  MIXED  WITH  ASTONISHMENT. 

See  the  Platc% 

Oppofite  is  another  head  entirely  in  the  tafte  of  our  painter. 

How  admirable  the  fimplicity  of  the  cotfipofition,  the  fulnefs 
and  rotundity  of  the  defign,  the  uniformity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  ! In  that  beautiful  face  you  difeover  a mind  ingenuous  and 
docile;  a marked  paffion,  yet  at  the  fame  time  fo  gentle,  and 
moderated  by  fo  much  calmncfs,  that  it  fcarcely  retains  the  re- 
femblance  of  paflion.  However,  I coiild  have  wiftied  to  fee  a 
little  more  connexion  between  the  parts,  more  of  mufcular  *ex- 
preflion,  which  Nature  never  fails  to  mark  to  a certain  degree, 
though  it  be  not  always  ftrikingly  apparent. 
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You  are  fare  of  finding,  in  all  the  heads  of  Raphael,  a beautiful 
fmooch  forehead,  and  a long  nofe  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the  - 
ridge : almoft  ahvays,  particularly  in  profiles  and  demi*profiles, 
the  mouth  is  half  open.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  you  difcern, 
through  thefe  dillindlive  features,  attention  mixed  with  aftonilh- 
ment.  On  the  whole,  the  chara£ler  appears  poffelTed  of  Angular 
gentlenefs,  firmnefs,  and  candour.  , ^ 


y. 

CHRIST  WALKING  ON  THE  SEA.— ‘See  f&e  Plate; 

I 

In  the  attitudes,  and  in  the  aftion,  Raphael  is  peculiarly  excel- 
lent in  whole  figures.  His  piftures  in  this  kind  have  a charafler  of 
truth  and  enthufiafm  which  I do  not  find,  to  the  fame  degree,  in 
his  heads. 

With  refpeft  to  the  oppofite  plate,  the  attitude  of  Jefus  Chrift: 
ought  to  be,  I allow,  fomewhat  more  impofing  ; but,  neverthelefs, 
this 'figure  gives  full  proof  of  the  talents  of  the  defigner. 

Were  the  features  of  the  face  lefs  concentrated,  the  exprelTion  of 
it  would  be  admirable : in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  rifes  very  little  above 
mediocrity. 

From  the  attitudes,  as  well  as  from  the  air  of  the  heads,  the 
other  figures  are  equally  ftriking. 

You  already  diftinguifli  apoftles  in  thefe  fimple  filhermen,  and 
they  were  alTu redly  worthy  of  this  high  vocation.  Such  men, 
fuch  phyfiondmies,  mull  necelTarily  have  been  pleafing  to  our 
blefled  Saviour ; mull  have  met  with  a reception  from  him,  be- 
coming perfons  fent  to  him  by  his  Father, 

T am  lefs  pleafed  with  the  face  of  him  on  the  prow  of  the  velfel 
than  the  reft;  and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  left  eye  finks  too  much 
toward  the  nofe. 
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THE  LAST  supper;— the  Plate. 

To  become  fenfible  that  this  is  an  aflemblage  of  great  men,  it  is 
fufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  look  on  thefe  figures  and  thefe  phy- 
fionomies. 

There  Is  not  a fingle  one  entirely  ordinary  among  thefe  faces ; 
but,  with  refpcd  to  both  proportion  and  expreflion,  that  of  the 
Saviour  («)  eclipfes  all  the  reft  j it  announces  moft  dignity  and 
calmnefs,  moft  gentlenefs  and  refolution. 

The  charafler  of  its  greatnefs  ought  to  be  explained  by  the  form 
of  the  face ; by  the  proportion,  of  the  principal  parts  5 the  hori- 
zontal paralklifm  of  the  eye-brows,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nofe,  and 
of  the  mouth  ; the  perpendicularity  of  the  nofe,  the  ridge  of  which 
is  broad  and  regular.  The  air  of  the  head  is  here  lefs  expreiTive 
than  the  face  itfelf.  The  attitude  is  entirely  fuited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  gentle  of  mafters,  and  forms  a fine  contraft 
with  the  other  perfonages  of  the  piflure.  Their  features  have  not 
xhc  fame  regularity.  In  fome  of  them  the  root  of  the  nofe  is'  too 
clofe  to  the  eyes  ; in  others  the  nofe  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
forehead.  In  this  refpedV  in  particular,  thofe  marked  h,  c,  i,  k, 
are  faulty. 


For  the  face  of  the  traitor  I have  long  fearched  in  this  group; 
there  are  feveral  on  which  I can  fix  fufpicion,  not  one  which  I 
dare  pofitively  accufe.  . Undoubtedly,  this  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
carelelTnefs  in  the  copyift. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  greatnefs,  c,  dy  /,  ky  feem  to  polTefs  an 
eauivocal  charadler. 
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1 have  already  obf»rved,  that  a prominent  lip  is  a diftindive 
feature  of  moll  of  Raphael’s  profiles ; and  1 mull  confefs  that, 
after  all  my  experience,  I have  never  known  this  feature  in  any 
but  perfons  of  fuperior  merit. 

The  face  marked  I apparently  reprefents  St.  John ; and,  ex- 
cepting the  defedl  which  I have  already  pointed  out,  it  appears  to 
me  the  molt  fublime  of  all.  Such  as  it  is  here,  I prefer  to  it  face _/*, 
and  much  more  Hill  to  that  marked  g.  In  i the  height  of  the  fore- 
head, and  its  irregular  curve,  confiderably  diminillr  the  expreffion 
of  the  phyfionomy,  which,  in  other  refpedls,  is  not  ordinary,  m 
is  incorredl;  this  prefents  not  a charadler  uncommonly  fublime, 
but  I Ihould  judge  the  more  favourably  of  his  candour  and  fidelity. 
Face  n prefents  a want  of  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the 
nofe ; this  latter  part  likewife  is  too  near  the  eye.  Thefe  two 
faults  would  excite  in  me  fome  fufpicion,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  confidence  were  net  reftored  by  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofc, 
the  chin,  and  the  hair.  The  little  that  we  fee  of  face  e decidedly 
promifes  a charadler  energetical  and  magnanimous;  a heart  fimple 
and  pure. 

I 

INNOCENCE  AND  BENIGNITY. — Zee  the  Plate. 

I lhall  here  add  a St.  John  after  Holbein-— a face  in  which  are 
depidled  innocence  and  benignity. 

From  this  fpecimen  I am  enabled  to  judge  how  far  Holbein 
would  have  purfued  his  art,  had  he  lived  at  Rome  with  the 
Raphaels  and  Michael- Angelos. 

I 

A.  A. 

SCENE  SUPPOSED  FROM  THE  GOSPEL,  JOHN  XX.  I/. 

See  the  Plate, 

This  figure  is  detached  from  the  celebrated  piflure  of  the  Tranf- 
f.guration  ; and,  even  in  the  copy,  the  face  Hill  preferves  an  air  of 

great- 
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grcatnefs : were  it  lefs  fquare,  and  fomewhat  more  oval,  it  would 
be  fublime. 

What  fimplicity,  and  what  beautiful  management  in  the  parts  { 
What  expreffion,  particularly  in  the  arch  of  the  eye  and  in  the  re« 
gularity  of  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  ! What  ftill  adds  to  tlie  majefty 
and  energy  of  the  whole  is  the  balancing  and  happy  eafe  which  the 
painter  has  fo  Ikilfully  given  to  the  attitude  of  that  body  floating 
in  the  air.  Here  every  thing  recals  the  filial  confidence  ^nd  the 
fervour  of  ‘ Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.’  This  is  not 
the  adoration  of  a finner  imploring  mercy ; it  is  not  that  of  an 
angel  proftrated  before  the  throne  of  the  Moll  High  ; the  Saviour 
of  the  world  alone  could,  with  fuch  confidence,  addrefs  the  God 
from  whom  he  proceeded.  However,  I find  not,  either  in  the 
form  or  the  air  of  the  head,  that  charafler  of  gentlenefs  and  huma- 
nity which  I delight  in  aferibing,  even  in  the  height  of  his  glory, 
to  Him  who  always  fpake  and  afted  with  the  fimplicity  of  a child. 
This  face  announces  rather  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  than  its 
Saviour. 

The  hands,  with  refpeft  to  proportion,  are  too  Ihort,  and  for 
this  rcafon  they  are  deficient  in  point  of  dignity.  A figure  fo  tall 
and  beautiful  is  ill  alTorted  with  a hand  of  that  breadth,  and  fin- 
gers fo  unnaturally  fliortened. 

• 

- B.  B. 

4 

PORTRAIT  OF  RAPHAEL. SCC  thc  Plate. 

Raphael  is,  and  in  my  eyes  ever  will  be,  an  apojlolical  man  j 
that  is,  with  regard  to  painters,  be  is,  what  the  apoftles  were  com- 
pared with  the  reft  of  mankind.  As  much  as  his  works  are  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  all  the  artifts  of  his  clafs,  fo  much  is  his  beautiful 
figure  diftinguilhable  from  ordinary  forms.  The  moll  indifferent 
portraits  of  him  furnifh  the  proof  of  this  aflertionj  and  the  beft,  I 

am  confident,  are  far  below  the  original. 
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* Art  never  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  Nature.’  This  is  a 
propofition  which  I intend  foon  to  confider,  and  fiiall  endeavour 
to  e,ftabli(h ; but  I forefee  it  will  hardly  fucceed,  becaufe  it  attacks 
the  inveterate  prejudice  of  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  -take  a thou- 
fand  portraits  of  great  men,  minutely  examine  them ; and  you 
will  not  find  a Angle  one  which  fully  conveys,  much  lei's  furpaffes, 
iht  principal  charaHcr  oi  the  original.  Place  fuch  original  by  the 
fide  of  the  copy ; put  it  in  exadlly  the  fame  light;  wait  for  the 
moft  favourable  moment  of  the  phyfionomy  ; pay  nq  regard  to  ac- 
cell'ory  ornaments,  to  colouring,  to  what  is  pi£turefque  in  the  atti- 
tude : limply  compare  the  forehead,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the 
harmony  of  the  whole,  and  you  will  always  find  the  moll;  exquifite 
ideal  form  far  below  Nature.  But,  however,  let  us  underftand 
one  another — I fpeak  of  great  phyjionomiesi  and  of  the  great  cha- 
raSler  nf  thefe  great  phyjiofiomies.  For  example,  it  is  evident,  that 
in  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  the  hair  is  ideal;  nay  more — that 
painter  communicated  to  his  heads  the  air  of  his  own  phyfionomy ; 
he  thereby,  if  you  pleafe,  ennobled  , them ; and  this  talent  was 
common  to  Rubens,  to  Van  Dyk,  and  to  Raphael. 

% 

This  charafter  of  ideal  beauty,  which  ftrikes  fo  powerfully  in 
their  figures,  I can  hardly  find,  except  in  the  accell'ories,  fuch  as 
the  hair,  the  drapery,  the  great  effefls  of  colouring,  and  of  the 
clare-obfcure  ; it  is  very  far  from  appearing  to  the  fame  degree  in 
the  elTtntial  parts  of  the  head,  in  the  look,  in  the  fpace  between 
thefeye-brows  (fo  frequently  negledled),  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
exterior  contours. 

If  it  be  a fa61,  great  -Raphael!  that  the  llighteft  reflex  of  thy 
beautiful  phyfionomy  has  ennobled  features  the  moll  ordinary, 
what  mull  the  crayon,  what  mull  the  pencil  have  been,  that  was 
capable  of  catching  the  fublimity  of  thy  own  ? 

I 

What  could  be  the  reafon  that  Mengs.,  would  never  fuffer 
his  portrait  to  be  engraved— even  under  his  own  diredion? 
Why,  becaufe  he  knew  that  the  utmoll  effort  of  art  could  never 
produce  any  thing  but  a caricature. 


What- 
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Whatever  the  talents  of  the  imitator  may  be,  every  man 
egnonncally  beautiful,  performs  an  aft  of  humility  when  he  fubmits 
his  head  to  imitation. 

Form  the  moft  complete  collcftion  of  the  heads  of  great  men ; 
vifit  cottages  as  well  as  palaces;  and  produce  every  human  being 
in  whom  you  have  difcovered  real  greatnefs.  If  you  find,  in  a 
fingle  inllance,  the,  charafter  of  greatnefs  completely  expreffed  in 
their  portraits,  I will  patiently  fubmit  to  the  fevereft  cenfure. 

Blit,  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  head  of  Raphael,  I conclude 
from  them,  that  the  majellic  and  afl'efting  beauty  which  ftrikes  us 
in  all  the  portraits  of  this  illuRrious  artill,  was  only  a feeble  imita- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  his  own  features. 

Here  is  one  portrait  more  after  an  excellent  drawing,  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  a produftion  of  his  own.  I found 
this  jodgment  on  the  fimplicity  of  the  work  ; for  a modern  painter 
would  not  have  failed  to  embellifli  it,  and  play  the  raannerilt. 

In  cfFcft,  .vhat  gentlenefs  and  what  fublime  harmony  is  feen  in  the 
whole  of  this  phyfionomy  ! Not  the  flighted  contradiftion  in  the 
features;  nothing  overcharged,  no  grimace:  nothmg  harfh  or 

forced.  Here  every  thing  is  expreffive  of  fenfibility  ; every  thing 
indicates  a heart  formed  for  feeling  apd  dnjoying,  a foul  tendqr 
and  impaffioned,  divefled  of  fear  and  vanity  ; carried  away,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  by  a perpetual  enchantment, 
which  calls  up,  in  endlpfs  fucceffiop,  numberlefs  delightful  ideas. 

The  fublime  of  this  face  confifts  in  its  extreme  fimplicity,  and 
that  fimplicity.is  the  refult  of  proportio?is,  of  the  principal  form, 
of  the  Jurfaces  and  the  contours.  Though  this  face  is  not  of  the 
higheft  order  of  the  fublime,  there  is  a wonderful  harmony  among 
all  the  parts.  Still  it  were  poflible  to  add  to  it  ideal  beauties : 
but,  thus  pmbellifhed,  it  would  lofe  that  charming  fimplicity 
which  diftinguifhes  it,  and  which  is  equally  to  be  found  in  all  the 
pnoduftiops  of  Raphael,  A^ain  I aflert,  in  this  refpeft,  it  is 
admirable. 


The 
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The  works  of  art  of  ancient  Greece  have  likewife  their  cha- 
rafler  of  fimplicity;  but  I am  always  tempted  to  fay,  that  they 
rife  a little  above  humaniiy  : whereas,  in  the  piiiures  of  Raphael, 
even  thofe  in  the  grandeft  flyle,  every  perfonage  feems  to  defcend 
to  our  level,  and  to  invite  our  confidence.  His  figures  of 
Mary,  of  Jefus,  of  St.  John,  and  Jofeph,  preferve  that  familiar,  af- 
fectionate and  candid  air,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  refufe  to  the 
phyfionomy  of  the  artift  himfelf,  and  which  I diftinftly  perceive  in 
it,  whether  I confider  the  whole  together,  or  the  air  of  the  head,  or 
even  every  feature  apart. 

Love  and  pleafure,  fimplicity,  and  a happy  imagination,  feem 
poured  with  profufion  over  that  face.  The  poetical  fentiment 
which  runs  through  it,  admits  neither  of  reafoning,  nor  analyfis, 
nor  methodical  arrangement. 

That  open  and  ferene  forehead  promifes  a conception  that  has 
no  occafion  for  efihrt;  the  fpace  between  the  eye- brows  is  a 
fecond  mark  of  this.  This  part  is  too  fmooth,  too  little  furrowed 
to  admit  of  its  belonging  to  the  political  Speculator,  to  the  Logi-  ^ 
cian,  to  the  Metaphyfician,  the  Warrior.  ^ 

The  fame  charafter  appears  in  the  eye-brow.  The  eyes  do  not 
•fparkle  with  a fprightly  vivacity : they  are  not  agitated  by  an  un- 
bridled imagination  j but  I fee  the  fenfibility  of  nature  beaming 
in  them,  the  love  of  art  carried  to  the  excefs  of  paflion.  The 
print,  however,  conveys  them  with  too  much  harlhnefs. 

The  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  efpecially  the  chin,  the  neck,  the 
attitude,  the  hair,  every  thing  bears  the  fame  charadler  : through- 
out there  is  the  fame  tone,  the  fame  fpirit : not  a Angle  feature 
exaggerated  or  laboured.  A gentle  tendernefs  breathes  in  the 
whole  of  this  phyfionomy.  ^ 

When  I have  a defire  to  fill  my  mind  with  admiration  at  the 
wonderful  perfcdlion  of  the  works  of  Almighty  God,  I have  only 
to  recqlledf  the  form  of  Raphael.  Where  is  the  human  being  who  ' 
refembles  him  ? 

VoL.  II.  S 8 FOUR. 


FOUR  HEADS. — See  the  Plate. 


Undoubtedly,  the  three  firft  of  thefe  heads  have  been  copied 
after  the  fame  original ; and,  notwithftanding  all  their  faults,  they 
flill  bear  the  imprefs  of  a dignified  and  gentle  tranquillity,  which 
is  equally  remote  from  cold  indifference  and  turbulence  of  paffion. 
This  calinnefs  is  fupported  by  a fecret  energy  ; the  look  is  full  of 
warmth  ; it  promifes  a {nan  of  much  refledlion,  hut  who  will  not 
dwell  on  the  fubtleties  of  analyfis. 

Very  pcffibly  the  firft  of  the  heads  may  be  the  weakeft  ; never- 
thclefs,  it  has  more  dignity  than  the  fecoiid,  becaufe  the  chin  of 
this  laft  is  too  much  Ihortened.  The  third  is  ftill  more  animated, 
but  the  fourth  rifes  to  the  fublime. 

This  charafler  is  fecured  to  it  by  the  look,  by  the  attitude,  by 
the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  the  hair,  and,  above  all,  by  the  line  of 
the  eye-brows,  and  its  dope  towards  the  root  of  the  nofe.  In  the 
point  of  the  nofe,  and  the  ftiortnels  of  fpace  between  the  nofe  and 
the  mouth,  there  is  a tendency  to  feebknefs.  The  chin  and  fore- 
head,  likewife,  do  not  contribute  to  the  perfedt  harmony  of  the 
whole  j but,  independent  of  thefe  imperfeflions,  I declare  I have 
never  yet  met  with  a fingle  phyfionomy  equal  to  this ; as  I have 
not  hitherto  feen  one  pidlure  of  the  fame  merit  with  thofe  of 
Raphael. 

A fingle  figure  of  this  great  painter,  an  air  of  Pergolefe,  a 
paffage  of  Klopftock,  is  all  I want  to  charm  my  eye,  my  ear,  and 
my  heart:  to  fill  me  with  the  moft  delicious  plcafure. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII 


COi^SlDERATIONS  ON  THE  IDEAL  BEAUTY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS-^ 
BEAUTIFUL  NATURE,  AND  ITS  IMITATION. 

THE  firft  rank  among  the  works  of  art  has  always  been  affigned 
to  the  Greek  llatues  of  the  refined  ages  of  antiquity:  art  has  nevef 
produced  any  thing  more  fublime,  or  more  perfeft.  This  is  a 
faft  generally  allowed,  and  I proceed  on  this  fuppofition,  at  leaft 
for  the  moment. 

But  from  what  fource  did  the  ancients  derive  the  idea  of  this 
perfeft  beauty;  of  this  beauty,  in  fome  degree,  more  than  human? 

In  two  different  manners  may  this  queftion  be  an/wcred. 

We  muft  either  believe,  * that  their  artifts  knew  better  thail 

* ours  to  fill  their  minds  with  fublime  ideas ; that  their  imagina- 

* tion  created  forms  more  perfedl : that,  in  fhort,  their  works 
‘ were  the  fruit  of  a pcetical  genius  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mo- 
‘ derns.’  Or  elfe  it  muft  be  allowed,  ‘ that  they  had  before  their 
‘ eyes  models  more  perfeft,  a more  beautiful  Nature  which  gave 
‘ the  tone  to  their  imagination,  and  iftcr  which  they  produced 
‘ their  mafter-  pieces.’ 
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Thus  fome  look  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  as  fo  many  ' 
7tenx}  creations,  while  others  confider  them  as  poetical  imitations  of 
a Nature  perfeflly  beautiful. 

This  lafl  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  the  better  founded,  I 
embrace.  The  fubjefl  is  interelling,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  demonftrated  j but  the  difcuffion  would  require  an 
abler  pen  than  mine.  ^ 

In  this  place,  however,  I muft  be  allowed  to  mike  a reflcflion 
which  naturally  enough  prefents  itfelf — ‘ Man  cannot  create.-’ 

This  is  a right,  this  is  a privilege,  which  the  Being  of  Beings 
has  referved  to  himfelf  alone.  He  only  ‘ calleth  the  things  whidi 
‘ are  not,  as  though  they  were.*  The  power  of  man  is  limited  to 
imitation  ; this  is  his  ftudy,  his  ttaiure,  and  his  art.  From  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  he  adls  only  by  imita- 
tion. All  that  he  performs,  all  that  he  prefents  as  a produdticn  of 
his  own,  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  as  the  produce  of  his  mind,  in 
great  things  as  in  little,  all  is  copied  and  imitated.  He  does  not 
create  his  own  language  : he  fpeaks  it  after  others.  He  does  not 
create  written  characters : he  adopts  thofe  already  formed.  He 
does  not  create  images ; every  image  fuppofes  a model. 

« 

The  child  of  a Frenchman  learns  French;  the  child  of  a German 
fpeaks  German.  The  pupil  of  a painter  imitates  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  his  mailer,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

In  the  moll  fatisfadlory  manner,  it  were  eafy  to  prove  by  induc- 
tion, that  every  painter  has  copied  the  mailers  whom  he  had,  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  objeft’s  which  furrounded  him  ; and  that, 
laftly,  he  copied  himfelf. 

The  fame  thing  holds  good  in  fculpture,  in  literature,  in  morals; 
for  inllance,  let  a fuperior  man  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  the 
fciences;  let  him  diliinguilh  himfelf  by  eminent- virtues,  his  man- 
»er,wi)l  always  be  an  imitation  of  the  model  which  he  propofed 
to  himfelf;  ,ouiy  this  imitation  will  be  modified  by  the  lituation  in 
1 which  he  finds  himfelf  placed. 

Can 
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Cart  a truth  eftabliflied,  by  fo  many  proofs,  be  ferioufly  called  in 
qucllion  ? It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  imagine  it.  Recolletl  the 
names  of  Raphael,  of  Rubens,  of  Rembrandt,  of  Van  Dyk,  of 
Oflian,  of  Homer,  of  Milton,  of  Klopftock  j perufe  their  works, 
and  you  will  difeover  that  thefe  excellent  originals  are,  at  bottom, 
nothing  more  than  copyifts ; that  they  have  copied  Nature  and 
their  mailers  ; that  they  have  copied  themfeKes.  They  have  in- 
dividually obferved  Nature  after  the  works  of  their  predecellbrs  j 
and  this  is  what  }ms  placed  them  in  the  clafs  of  original  geniufes. 

The  imitator  who  is  deftitute  of  genius,  copies  fer, vilely  : he 
crawls  in  the  footlleps  of  his  mailer ; he  knows  not  how  to  enter 
upon  his  fubjedl  J he  introduces  neither  warmth  nor  intereft  into 
it:  he  fatisfies  himlelf  with  tracing  Ilroke  for  llroke.  It  is  not  fo 
with  the  man  of  genius,  he  goes  a different  way  to  w’ork  : it  is  true 
he  imitates,  but  not  as  a fchoohboy : his  imitations  are  not  an 
affemblage  of  fmall  pieces  afforted  and  inlaid  : he  melts"down  hi* 
materials,  and,  by  a Ikilful  difpofition,  forms  of  them  one  homo- 
geneous whole ; and  this  reprodudlion  appears  fo  new,  fo  different 
from  a vulgar  ccftipofition,  that  it  paffes  for  original,  that  we  look 
'upon  it  as  ideal,  as  an  invention. 

Much  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  phymift  is  creator  of  metals, 
the  painter  is  creator  of  his  portraits,  the  fculptor^of  his  ftatues. 

Always  fuppefe  beautiful  works  of  art,  then,  prototypes  ilill 
more  exquifite,  a Nature  ftill  more  beautiful ; and,  on  the  part  of 
the  artill,  an  eye  formed  for  perceiving  and  catching  thofe  beauties. 
Genius  can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  fenfes.  Unfupported 
by  them  it  is  merely  a torch  extinguiflred.  It  is  under  the  ne- 
ce'fllty  of  being  ftirred,  of  being  carried  along,  by  external  objcdls. 
It  aflumes  the  tone  of  the  age,  and  communicates  its  own  tone  to 
the  age  in  return  ; and,  in  fome  fenfe,  only  gives  it  back,  in  other 
forms,  the  materials  originally  received  from  it. 

Will  any  one,  after  this,  attempt  to  perfuade  me,  ‘ That  the 
' Greeks  have  not  imitated  Nature?  That  they  have  not  chofen 
' their  models  in  the  real  world  which  furrounded  them,  and 

‘ which 
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* which  immediately  affefled  their  fenfes  ? That  their  works  are 

* fo  many  arbitrary  creations,  the  produce  of  a happy  imagina- 

* tion?  That  they  have  been  formed  (if  you  will  fo  permit  me  to 
‘ exprefs  myfdf)  after  thb  apparitions  of  a fuperior  world  i* 

I am  fully  perfuaded,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  ancients  drew 
from  the  common  fountain  which  furnilhes  the  idea  of  all  our  pro- 
dudlions  j that  is,  from  Nature,  from  the  works  of  their  mailers, 
from  their  own  organization,  and  the  fenfations  which  it  excited 
in  them.  But,  in  all  thefe  relpedls,  they  had  advantages  and 
helps  of  which  we  are  dcllitute; 

The  blood  w’as  purer  among  the  Gi'eeks  than  with  us.  As 
models  of  the  beautiful,  we  have  inanimate  ftatues  only  ; they  had 
before  their  eyes  beauty  itfelf  perfonified. 

While  a Carlo  Maratti  was  continually  under  the  neceffity  of 
recopying  the  face  of  his  daughter  in  all  his  figures  of  the  Virgin ; 
while  other  aitifts,  at  leaft  the  greateft  number,  are  limited  to  a 
few  models,  often  ordinary  enough,  and  fome,  befides,  degraded  by 
libertinifm ; the  Greeks,  more  fortunate,  found  every  where  ele- 
gant forms,  and  to  make  a choice  was  their  only  embarrafTment* 

From  whence  did  this  national  beauty  proceed  ? I cannot  tell  j 
perhaps  it  may  be,  in  part,  aferibed  to  the  influence  of  climate,  of 
education,  and  of  manners. 

I 

Any  perfon  in  pofTefEon  of  the  leaft  fmattering  of  the  firll  prin- 
'ciples  of  philofophy  knows,  ‘ That  there  is  nothing  in  the  under- 

* Handing  which  has  not  been  conveyed  through  the  fenfes.’  One 
of  the  moft  hackneyed  common  places,  1 allow  ; but  not  the  lefs* 
on  that  account,  an  eternal  truth. 

Let  an  ideal  form  be  a hundred  times  above  our  art,  above  our 
imagination  and  conception,  it  is  no  more  after  all  than  a ‘ repro-  ' 
‘ duflion  of  what  has  been  perceived  in  reality.’  Always  and  for 
ever  art  regulates  itfelf  by  Nature;  it  follows  the  imprefli'ons  which 
the  mind  receives  from  the  fenfes:  it  is  only  the  pidlure  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  of  the  fenfations  which  lefult  from  them. 
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So  far  from  creating  ideal  beauties,  without  the  affiftance  of 
Nature,  I maintain  that  art  docs  not  perfeflly  fuccced,  even  when 
it  takes  Nature  for  a model.  A ftrange  paradox!  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  Ihock  our  painters,  our  fculptors,  and  our  poets.  I de- 
clare, however,  it  is  not  the  love  of  fingularity  that  prompts  me  to 
advance  it. 

Though  I fliall  undoubtedly  be  accufed  of  this  by  all  thofe  who, 
incapable  themfelves  of  every  thing  like  originality,  rejeft  a new 
idea,  unlefs  it  is  refpeflfully  chalked  out  after  received  prejudices, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  fchool,  I am  certain  of  my  faft,  and  I am 
limply  advancing  a truth  when  I affirm,  ‘ It  is, only  from  conven- 
* tion  that  an  ideal  piflure  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  Nature.’  Art 
always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  below  her  : and  what  we  call ' 
the  exalted  beauty  of  the  ancients,  w'as,  in  all  probability,  with  re- 
lation to  them,  no  more  than  a feeble  imitation  of  Nature. 

What  is  done  in  modern  times,  inllrufts  me  in  what  was  done 
formerly  j and  if  I may  form  a judgment  of  ancient  artills  from 
our  own,  they  tnull  have  come  far  Ihort  of  their  original.  Permit 
pie,  however,  to  explain  myfelf ; 

Among  our  painters,  our  fculptors,  and  our  poets,  I fee  not,  on 
all  hands,  a fingle  one  who  comes  up  to  Nature,  much  lefs  who 
furpaffes  her.  If  an  artift  excels  but  to  a certain  point,  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds  a little  better  than  the  generality,  his  work  is  immediately 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  ideal  beauties.  But  does  this  boalled  pro- 
duflion  aftually  exceed  Nature  ? Does  it  even  exprefs  all  her 
beauties  to  the  fame  degree  ? 

When  an  artift  has  correifted  fome  of  the  faults  of  Nature,  he 
imagines  himfclf  ftill  capable  of  embellilhing  her,  even  when  ihe 
exhibits  herfeif  in  all  her  perfeftion.  A painter,  a fculptor,  fhall 
efface  a fliocking  deformity,  ftiall  foften  a trait  that  is  rather  harffi, 
ftiall  fill  up  a difagreeable  void,  fhall  eflabliih  proportions  which 
may  appear  to  him  badly  obferved.  This  he  knows  how  to  do, 
find  this  he  frequently  does  without  addrefs  and  without  art. 

By 
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By  . dint  of  rules,  of  manner,  and*  of  patching,  he  is  luckv 
enough  to  disfigure  a face  which,  with  bolder  traits,  would  have 
been  more  expreflive,  nay,  perhaps,  more  agreeable,  and  which 
lofes  its  whole  effedt  in  that  finely  decorated  copy.  But  even  ad- 
mitting the  artili  to  have  performed  his  tafk  with  judgment;  even 
admitting  his  corredlions  analogous  to  the  fpirit  of  the  phyfionomy 
(an  enterprife,  however,  extremely  diEcult,  and  which  fuppofes  a 
profound  knowledge  of  manl,  is  he  for  this  much  farther  advanced? 
Does  it  follow  that  he  adds  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  ? Do  not 
credit  it.  It  is  out  of  his  power  to  go  beyond  the  perfedlions  of 
Nature.  Can  he  perfedlly  convey  the  expreffion  of  beings  organ- 
ized and  alive,  he  v^ho  is  incapable  of  catching  it  completely  in  in- 
animate objedls  ? He  cannot  convey  the  glittering  of  a fuit  of 
armour,  nor  the  graces  of  a fine  head  of  hair  ; how  much  lefs 
is  he  capable  of  conveying  the  fire  of  the  look,  or  the  majeftic'air 
of  the  whole  head  } 

Frequently  we  extol  the  produdlions  of  art  above .,thofe  of 
Nature,  becaufe  we  have  not  thefc  laft  immediately  before  our 
eyes ; and  many  perfons  Ijave  flood  with  rapture  o;cr  a drapery  of 
•Rigaud,  or  an  armour  of  Rembrandt,  while  thefe  two  mailers 
theinfelves  acknowledged  that  their  produiflions  could  not  Hand  a 
comparifon  with  the  model. 

» 

The  artift  may,  perhaps,  fuccecd  in  giving  us  a portrait  more 
beautiful  than  the  original,  and  then  it  will  be  faid  he  has  embel- 
lilhed  beautiful  Nature.  But,  however,  on  minute  examination, 
it  w'ill  be  found. only  a fubflituted  portrait,  the  imperfedl  copy  of 
a beautiful  Nature,  dificrent  from  that  which  .be  had  before  his 
eyes,  or  the  inaitation  of  another  model  which  was  prefenttohis 
mind.  What  pall'es  for  original,  therefore,  is,  at  bottom,  only  a 
copy,  modified  by  the  habitual  ideas  of  the  artift  ; or,  in  other 
words,  embellilhed  by  the  fenfations  which  he  had  precedently  ex- 
perienced ; ideas,  fenfations  which  have  become  fo  familiar  to  him, 
that,  in  order  to  reproduce  them,  he  has  no  need  of  the  prefencq 
of  the  objedl  which  excited  them  at  firft. 

The  works  of  the  ancients,  for  a fimilar  reafon,  were  equally  but 
copies,^  and,  from  all  appearance,  very  imperfeft  copies,  either  of 
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■'NEiture  herfelf,  or  of  the  works  of  another  mailer,  who  was,  in  his 
turn,  far  from  attaining  ail  the  perfeflions  of  Nature. 


‘ Among  the  Greeks,  Nature  was  more  beautiful  than  with  us.* 
In  every  fenfe,  this  is  a truth  which  may  be  demonftrated  by  irre- 
fillible  evidence.  The  art  of  the  ancients  was  juft  as  far  from 
catching,  in  all  its  perfedlion,  their  beautiful  Nature,  as  t.he  art  of 
the  moderns  is  incapable  of  expreffing  the  lefs  perfedl  Nature 
which  they  have  before  them.  • 


To  reprefent  beautiful  Nature  well,  even  in  a ftate  of  reft,  I 
have  already  declared  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

Give  to  a defi'gner  of  the  greateft  ability  the  Ample  filhouette  of 
'an  accompliffied  Beauty  (and  what  more  fimple  than  the  fingle 
exterior  outline  of  the  profile  ?);  he  ffiall  attempt  to  trace  it  ten 
times,  but  fcarcely  once  will  he  catch  that  line ; and,  after  he  has 
fucceeded,  there  will  always  be  fome  deviation  imputable  to  him. 
However,  the  flighteft  deviation  is  a matter  of  very  great  confe- 
quence,  and  frequently  injures  beauty  infinitely,  ' 

Thefe  flight  fhades,  thefe  flender  differences  of  more  or  lefs,  are 
'precifely  the  thing  which  reduces  the  artift  to  defpair.  If  it  coil: 
him  fo  many  and  ineffeflual  efforts  to  catch  the  fimpleft  line  of 
beauty,  can  he  expeift  to  fucceed  in  a whole  furface  ? a fhaded  fur- 
face  ? the  rounding  of  the  contours,  the  magic  of  colouring,  in  a 
a beauty  full  of  life,  of  aflion,  and  exprefiion  ? How  often  have 
the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  the  trunk  of 
Hercules  been  copied  ? Have  they  ever  been  furpaffed  ? Have 
they  ever  been  equalled?  And  yet  they  are  only  motionlefs  ftatues. 
How  fruitlefs  then  muft  be  the  attempt  to  copy  the  animated  face, 
which  is  not  fixed  for  a fingle  moment,  which  Is  agitated  by  in« 
ceffant  movements  ! 

t 

After  this,  who 'will  dare  to  maintain  * That  the  Greek  artjfts 
‘ were  the  creators  of  their  boafted  ideal  beauties  ?’  Thefe  beau- 
ties were  copies  merely,  which,  compared  trait  for  trait  with  the 
true  models,  were  perhaps  only  caricatures  of  thepi. 

Vot.  II.  T t 
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Every  outline,  every  work  of  art,  is  fixed  and  motionlefs : oft 
the  contrary,  animated  Nature  is  ever  in  motion,  ever  lefs  or  more 
agitated.  For  this  very  reafon  it  can  never  be  accurately  imitated 
by  all  the  efforts  of  art.  Defign  fuppofes  a fixed  point ; and  in 
Nature  there  is  no  fixed  point.  Thus,  of  itfelf,  the  beft  copy  is 
only  a fucceffion  of  inftances,  which  never  aftually  co-exifted  ; a 
copy,  therefore,  cannot  be  entirely  natural : it  is  at  moft  only  an 
approximation.  Again — a firnple  filhouette,  perfeflly  exadl,  is 
abfolutely  a phyfical  impoflibility ; and  will  any  one  pretend  that 
an  i^cal  may  be  created  ? Here  I ftiall  paufe — nothing  more  is 
■wanting  to  d^monllrate  to  the  feeling  and  to  the  eye,  that  every 
ideal  produflion  is,  in  reality,  only  a reproduftion  of  fenfations 
which  have  antecedently  aft’efled  us  ; that  it  is  only  an  imitation 
of  beauties  which  have  {truck  us,  and  the  re  union  of  thefe  beau- 
ties in  a fingle  one,  which  by  the  eifeft  of  art  becomes  homoge- 
neous, or  at  leaft  appears  to  us  fuch. 

The  Grecian  race,  then,  was  more  beautiful  than  we  are;  they 
were  belter  than  us;  and  the  prefent  generation  is  vilely  de- 
gnaded  !— ‘ But  thefe  fame'Greeks  were  fuperftitious  pagans,  and 
‘ we  are  Chriltians  enlightened  by  the  Gofpel.’ 

This  plaufible  objeftioa  to  my  doftrine  may  be  ftarted  either 
from  malice,  ordronically  ; but  it  is  eafily  removed.  From  love 
to  thofe,  therefore,  who  feek  after  the  truth,  I will  make  the 
attempt. 

Chrifiianity  a£ls  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  divine  Author.  It 
does  not  give  eyes  to  them  who  have  them  not;  but  it  reftores 
fight  to  the  blind.  By  it  the  ear  is  not  created ; but  it  makes 
the  deaf  to  hear.  It  is  a fource  of  life  and  vigour  to  every  body, 
to  every  veffel,  in  proportion  to  its  organization,  and  fufceptibi- 
lity.  It  embellilhes  all  according  to  internal  and  individual  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  fubjeft  on  which  its  aflion  is  exerted.  Nothing 
hinders,  of  confequence,  the  fuperftitious  Pagan,  in  virtue  of  his 
organization,  and  of  his  natural  difpofitions,  to  receive  from  the 
Creator,  whofe  counfels  are  unfearchable,  a form  more  beautiful 
than  ouPs.  Befides,  I am  perfuaded  that,  confidering  his  litua- 
tion,  he  was  net  in  a flaie  to  develope  his  faculties  to  the  utmoit  of 
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their  capacity,  and  that  he  would  have  turned  tliem  to  more  ac- 
count had  he  been  a Chriftian. 

After  all,  ought  we  to  exclaim  fo  violently  againll  our  religion, 
againft  that  Chriftianity  which  fliould  embellilh  •us  ? Let  us  dif- 
tinguilh  between  paint  and  beauty.  It  is  the  interior,  it  is  fenti-  ' 
ment,  it  is  the  proper  employment  of  faculties  which  ennobles  and 
gives  beauty  to  the  human  form.  Muft  it  not  be  admitted,  then, 
that  many  Pagans  of  antiq'uity  followed  the  light  of  their  reafon 
with  much  greater  integrity,  than  many  of  us  Chriftians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  follow  the  light  of  our  religion  ? If  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gofpel  had  been  revealed  to  th^m',  with  what  earneft- 
nefs  would  they  not  have  received  them  ! Had  they  known  our 
blelled  Saviour,  with  what  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  joy  would 
they  not  have  tendered  him  their  homage! — I hope  forgivenefs  for 
this  digrefSon.  . - 

Some  Hatched  critic  perhaps  will  reprimand  me,  and  alk,  with 
a fevere  tone,  ‘ Why,  on  all  occaGons,  introduce  the  name  of  our 

* bleffed  Saviour  into  an  ell'ay  on  Phyfiognomy  -My  anfwer  is, 

* Stand  frpm  between  me  and  the  Sun  I’  - 

S 

The  human  race  is  degenerated;  every  thing  proves  It,  and  it 
is  with  the  utmoft  regret  I fpeak  it.  We  are  but  the  refufe  of "paft 
ages ; a corrupted  generation,  that  fcarcely  preferves  the  Varnifh  of 
virtue.  Religion  is  only  an  empty  found;  Chrillianity  a jell. 

. What  is  Hill  worfe,  we  are  not  fenfible  of  our  depravation  ; we 
blufh  n(5t  at  our  deformity ; we  behold,  with  indifference  our 
bodies,  our  features  disfigured  by  vice.-  This  obduracy  is  at  once 
the  fummit,  and  the  ftrongeft  proof,  of  our  depravity. 

I have  another  argument  to  propofe  with  refpefl  to  thofe  who 
are  difgufled  with  the  very  word  Religion.  Let  them  judge  of 
caufes  from  effefls ; let  them  compare  modern  produftions  with 
thofe  of 'the  ancients,  and  the  proofs  will  deduce  themfelves  of 
their  own  accord. 

I , 

Let  me  recapitulate. — Among  the  ancients  the  works  of  1 art  are 
eternal  monuments  of  a very  beautiful  Nature,  which  they  have 
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not  furpaffed,  which  they  have  not  even  equalled.  The  artift  i* 
creator  of  his  works,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  every  one  is  creator  of 
the  language  which  he  fpeaks.  Every  painter,  every  artift,  takes 
for  a model  the  animated  Nature  w'hich  encircles  him,  and  ihe 
works  of  the  great  mafters  who  have  gone  before  him.  His  ftyle 
and  manner  carry  the  plyfiononiy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  frequently  alfo  his  own  proper  phyfionomy.  His  ideal  beau- 
ties, and  his  caricatures,  are  an  extravagant  eulogium,  or, an  exag- 
gerated cenfure  of  ccntemporaries  j and,  by  caking  the  juft  mean 
between  thele  two  extremes,  you  may  eafily  determine  the  cha- 
rafler  both  of  the  painter  and  the  age.  The  objedls  which  fur*, 
round  him  give  the  tone  to  his  imagination,  form  it,  afteft  it,  feed 
it.  He  may  extend  the  boundaries  of* his  art,  but  it  is  impoflible 
for  him  to  go  beyond  Nature. 

I have  only  glanced  at  this  fubjefl,  which  it  would  be  of  fo  much 
importance  fully  to  elucidate.  Humanity  it  concerns  very  nearly. 
In  it  poetry,  eloquence,  architeflure,  all  the  liberal  arts,  are  deeply 
interefted.  What  do  I fay.  Morality  and  Religion  would  gain  ini- 
finitely,  could  we  arrive  at  the  capacity  of  deciding  once  for  all, 
tvhatis  ideal  or  copy,  creation  or  imitation.  To  one  or  other 
tbefe  clafles,  whatever  belongs  to  man  may  be  referred. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

ADDITION  A. 

WINKELMANN’s  opinion  with  respect  to  the  APOLLO  of 

THE  VATICAN. 

In  thy  majeftic  form  and  kindred  ey?, 

I trace  the  features  of  a noble  mind. 

SO  much  has  already  been  faid  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  that 
the  fubjefl  is  perhaps  exhaufted  ; notwithftanding  which,  however, 
(though  I am  by  no  means  fond  of  repeating  the  refleftions  of 
others,  and  what  all  connoiffeurs  and  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
know  by  heart)  I cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  inferting  here  the 
judgmerit  which  Winkelman  has  pronounced  on  this  celebrated 
ftatue,  in  his  * Hillory  of  Art  among  the  Ancients,’ 

This  well  known  paflage  can  never  be  placed  more  properly 
, than  in  a work  on  Phyficgnomy.  I only  -mull  be  permitted  mo- 
dcfily  to  fubjoin  the  remarks  which  it  has  fu^gelled  to  me. 
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* ‘ Of  all  the  produfHons  of  art  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of’ 

* time,  the  ftatue  of  Apollo,  beyond  all  contradiftion,  is  the  moil 

* fublime. 

* The  artifl  has  conceived  this  work  on  the  ideal,  and  has  em- 

* ployed  matter  on}y  as  it  was  neceflary  to  him  in  order  to  embody 
‘ his  thought  and  render  it  fenfible,  As  far  as  the  defcription 
‘ which  Homer  has  given  of  Apollo  flirpafles  the  defcription  of 

* fucceeding  poets,  fo  far  is  this  figure  fuperior  to  every  other 
‘ which  has  been  given  us' of  this  god.  Its  llature  is  above  the 

* human,  and  the  attitude  breathes  majefty.  An  eternal  fpring, 

‘ fuch  as  reigns  in  the  happy  plains  of  Elyfium,  invefts  with  ami- 

* able  youth  the  mafculine  charms  of  his  body,  and  flreds  a gentle 

* radiance  over  the  majeftic  ftrufture  of  his  limbs. 

* In  order  to  elevate  your  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  fuper- 
‘ natural  beauties,  try  to  penetrate  into  the  empire  of  incorporeal 

* beauty  (i),- endeavour  to  become  creator  of  a celeftial  nature; 

‘ for  here  there  is  nothing  that  favours  of  mortality,  nothing  fub- 
‘ jeft  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  This  body  is  neither  warmed 
‘ with  veins,  nor  agitated  with  nerves : a celelUal  fpirit,  poured 

* forth  like  a gentle  ftream,  circulates,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex-i 

* preffion,  over  the  whole  circumTcription  of  this  figure. 

* He  has  purfued  Python,  againft  whom,  for  the  firft  time,  he 
‘ has  bent  his  formidable  bow  (2),  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 

* he  has  overtaken  him,  and  let  fly  the  fatal  lhaft.  From  the 
‘ height  of'  his  j.oy,  his  auguft  look,  penetrating-  into  infinity, 

‘ ftretches  far  beyond  his  viftory.  Difdain  is  feated  on  his 
‘ lips  (3);  the  indignation  which  he  breafhes  fwells  the  nollrils, 

‘ and  mounts  to  the  eye-brows.  But  on  his  forehead  refides  a 

* peace  which  nothing  can  dillurb,  and  the  eye  beams  gentlenefs,. 

‘ as  if  he  were  furrounded  by  the  Mufes,  emulous  to  lavifli  on  him: 

‘ their  carefles. 

‘ In  none  of  the  figures  of  Jupiteriproduced  by  art,  which  have 
‘ reached  us,  do  we  fee  the  Father  of  Gods  approaching  that.great- 
‘ nefs  in  which  he  manifefled  hinifelf  of  old  to  the  poet’s  eye,  that 
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* is  apparent  in  the  traits  which  his  fon  here  prefents.  The  indi- 
‘ vidual  beauties  of  all  the  other  gods  are  united  jn  this  figure  as 

* in  the  divine  Pandora.  That  forehead  iff  the  forehead  of  Jupiter 
‘ impregnated  with  the.Goddefs  of  Wifdom ; thcfc  eye-brows,  by 

* their  motion,  announce  their  will ; thefe  eyes,  in  their  arched 
‘ orbit,  are  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  of  Goddeffes  j and  that  mouth 
‘ is  the  very  mouth  which  infpired  the  lovely  Bacchus  with  de- 
‘ light.  His  beautiful  hair,  like  the  tender  Ihoots  of  the  vine, 

‘ floats  around  (as  if  gently  waved  by  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs) 

* his  facred  hea'd  ; the  ringlets  feem  perfumed  by  the  efl'ence  of 
‘ the  Gods,  and  carelefsly  fcattered  around  by  the  hands  cf  the 
‘ Graces. 

* When  I view  this  wonderful  prodigy  of  art,  I forget  the  whole 
‘ univerfe,  and  ^cannot  help  afluming  a more  elevated  pofition,  to 
‘ contemplate  it  with  dignity.  From  admiration  I rife  to  eeftafy. 

‘ Like  thofe  who  are  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  I feel  my 

* bofqm  dilate  and  fwell.  I am  tranfported  to  Delos  and  the  hal- 
‘ lowed  groves  of  Lycia,  thofe  facred  fpots  which  Apollo  graced 
‘ with  his  prefence;  for  the  beauty,  which  I have  before  my  eyes, 

‘ appears  to  acauire  motion,  as  that  beauty  formerly  received, 

‘ which  was  produced  by  the  chilTel  of  Pygmalion. 

/ How  is  it  polTible  to  deferibe  thee,  O inimitable  mafter-picce  I 
‘ To  do  it  juftice,  art  herXelf  muft  vouchfafe  to  infpire  me  and 
‘ conduft  my  pen.  As  thofe,  who  cannot  reach  the  head  of  the 
‘ divinity  they  adore,  place  at  his  feet-  the  garlands  with  which 
‘ they  wifhed  to  crown  him,  fo  I depofit  at  thy  feet  thefe  lines 

* which  I have  now  traced. 

‘ With  this  defeription  nothing  agrees  lefs,‘and  particularly  with 

* the  expreflion  which  is  difi^ufed  over  the  phyfionomy  of  Apollo, 
‘ than  the  idea  of  Spence,  who  pretends  to  find  in  this  ftatue  an 

Apollo  the  Hunter.’ 

(Hiftory  of  the  Art  of  Antiquity  by  Winkelmann,  Huber’s 
Tranflation,  Leipfig  edition,  1781,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 
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REMARKS. 

(i.)  To  my  apprchenfion,  an  incorporeal  beauty  is  a mei'c 
chimera,  and  appears  to  me  fully  as  inconceivable  as  a vivifie^ 
body  without  a foul. 

(2  ) Hogarth  is  not  of  this  opinion.  ‘ Manly  beauty,’  fays 
he,  ‘ and  fwiftnefs  of  motion,  appear  to  me  well  chofen  attributes 
‘ to  charaflerize  the  G od  of  Day.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical 

* than  the  attitude  in  which  he  is  reprefented  : with  one  foot 

* gracefully  advanced,  he  lets  fly  an  arrow,  the  emblem  of  rapidity; 

‘ which  may  eafily  be  referred  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  This  expla- 

‘ nation  feems,  at  lead,  as  natural  as  that  of  the  viftory  obtained 

‘ over  the  dragon  Python ; the  aclion  of  which,  befides,  accords 

‘ but  indift'erently  with  the  elevated  pofture,  and  the  graceful  air, 

‘ of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  The  hiftorical  details  which  have 

‘ been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  this  celebrated  ilatue,  have  made  fomc 

> 

' prefume,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  is  a repre- 

* fen  ration  of  the  Apollo  of  Delphi.  I'his  opinion,  for  my  ow"n 

* part,  feems,  to  me  fo  well  founded,  that  I find  no  difficulty  in 

* adopting  it.’  (Hogarth’s  Analyfis  of  Beauty.) 

(3.)  This  obfervation  is  true ; but  if  Winkelmann  had  faid, 

* That  the  difdain  is  marked  bctvocen  and  not  -upon  the  lips,’  he 
would  have  expreffed  himfelf  with  more  precifion.  The  fepa- 
rating  line,  which  refults  from  the  pofition  and  the  relation  of  the 
two  lips,  exprefles,  beyond  the  power  of  being  deceived,  the  proud 
difdain  of  a divinity.  The  judgment  of  Hogarth,  of  confequence, 
is  ill-founded,  and  proves  that  he  has  never  either  feen  the  ori- 
ginal, nor  a good  call  of  the  Ilatue.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
air  of  difdain  is  difcernible  in  the  line  of  the  mouth  alone;  be* 
fides,  it  mud  be  viewed  in  front,  and  the  light  mufl  fall  upon  it 
from  above.  In  no  other  refpefl  is  any  trace  of  contempt  im- 
prefTcd  on  that  face  ; it  was  neceflary  carefully  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  could  impair  tlie  beauty  of  it ; with  the  ancients  this 
confideration  prevailed  over  every  other.  ‘ They  never  facrificed 
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* beauty  to  force  of  exprefEon  ; they  attached  themfelves  more  to 

* ideal  forms  than  Nature',  and  rejected  every  thing  that  was  too 
‘ individual.’  (Sulzer’s  Theory  of  the  Fiue  Arts  under  the  word 
Antique.) 


ADDITION  B. 

SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  APOLLO.— the  'Plate, 

Let  any  one  make  a hundred  filhouettes  of  the  Apollo,  and  it  is 
much  eafier  to  draw  after  a bull,  which  is  immoveable,  than  aftef 
Nature,  which  is  never  entirely  fo ; they  will  all  differ  more  or 
lefs,  and  fcarcely  will  you  find  a fingle  one  which  gives  the  con- 
tour in  all  its  purity. 

Is  it  needful  to  fay  any  thing  more  in  order  to  prove  what  has 
already  been  allerted — ‘ That  beautiful  animated  Nature  is  inimi- 
* table  r’  yet  one  is  never  wearied  with  admiring  this  fimple  pro- 
file drawn  after  the  (hade.  Fruitlefs  would  be  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  plenfure  it  convey?,  and  words  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
prefs  the  ideas  we  wifh.  ^ 

Partly  in  the  pofition  of  the  forehead  confifts  the  fublime  cha- 
rafter  of  this  head,  which  is  neither  too  perpendicular,  nor  too 
floping,  and  which  befides  harmonizes  fo  well  with  the  whole. 
The  chin  I admire  ftill  more  ; it  has  nothing  either  harlh  or  eife- 
minate,  and  that  prominent  form  gives  it  a bold  and  manly  air  r 
the  defign  of  it  is  fimple  and  corredt,  and  its  progreffion  toward 
the  neck  is  very  happily  managed. 

To  add  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  expreffion,  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  is  neceffary.  I mult  fay 
as  much  of  the  regular  form  of  thedips,  of  which  the  one  projedts 
not  beyond  the  other. 

The  paffage  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  lower  pa,rt 
of  this  lall,  have  loft  infinitely  in  the  copy,  from  differences  which 
are,  in  ot]ier  refpedts,  extremely  flight, 
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ADDITION  C, 

APOLLO.— the  Plate'i 

After  a drawing  of  Seidelmann  this  plate  is  engraved.  The 
face  is  prefented  fomewhat  more  than  in  profile.  The  forehead 
and  nofe  are  more  energetic,  more  fublime,  more  worthy  of  a god, 
than  in  the  preceding  filhouette.  Likewife  obferve  how  far  re- 
moved the  contours  are  from  the  form  of  the  famous  Greek  heads. 

> 

A line  perfeftly  ftrait  would  infinitely  injure  this  profile  (i^ 
being  underttood,  however,  that  this  flraight  line  mult  not  be  con- 
founded with  thofe  which  only  approach  to  it). 

The  breadth  of  the  nofe,  near  its  root,  becomes  here  the  ex- 
prelfion  of  a dignity  more  than  human.  Confidered  feparately, 
the  eye  is  not  deficient  in  point  of  energy ; but,  when  placed  by 
the  fide  of  that  majeftic  nofe,  it  almoll  lofes  it.  The  arch  of  the 
eye,  though  rather  harlh,  is  admirable.  The  noftril,  and  the 
wings  of  the  nofe,  are  drawn  without  correflnefs  and  without 
charadler. 

In  the  mouth  you  difcover  an  air  of  dilTatisfaflion  bordering  on 
contempt.  But  this  flight  diflbnance  dillurbs  not  the  divine  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  The  faint  tint  of  inquietude  difcoverable  in 
it,  is  abforbed  in  an  inexhaultible  fund  of  energy  and  tranquillity  j 
and  this  laft  charadler  is  perfeflly  fuitable  to  a god  vidlorious  by 
his  own  energy  alone  To  me  the  under  lip  appears  too  thick, 
and  not  well  finilhed  ; and,  unlefs  I am  deceived,  neither  has  the 
chin  the  dignity  of  that  of  the  filhouette.  In  Ihort,  it  is  needlefs 
to  add  that  what  is  perceived,  or  what  is  conjedlured  of  the  fhoulder 
and  of  the  attitude,  announces  heroic  force,  and  prefents  to  us  all 
the  traits  of  greatnefs  and  majefty. 
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ADDITION  D. 

winkelman’s  observations  respecting  the  conforma- 
tion OF  THE  GREEKS. 


‘ Refpefting  the  beautiful  conformation  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
‘ there  is  only  one  opiniorv ; and  though  it  be  no  longer  the  fame 
‘ among  the  modern  Greeks,  yet  fome  relics  of  it  ftill  remain. 

‘ Befides  that  their  blood  has  been  mixing,  during  feveral  ages, 

* with  the  blood  of  the  nations  which  have  fettled  in  their  country, 

* it  may  eafily  be  comprehended  that  their  prefent  government, 
‘ their  education,  their  manner  of  thinking,  muft  have  likewife  had 

* an  influence  on  their  configuration.  The  Grecian  form  is,  not- 
‘ withftanding  all  thefe  difadvantageous  circumllances,  to  this  day, 
‘ boafted  of  for  its  beauty.  ^ 

‘ It  is  a truth,  that  the  more  nearly  Nature  approaches  to  the 

* climate  of  Greece,  the  more  beautiful  Ihe  is,  the  more  majeftic  is 
‘ the  conformation  of  man.  Such  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that 
‘ in  the  fine  provinces  of  Italy,  you  rarely  find  on  the  faces  of  the 

* inhabitants  any  of  thofe  indecifive  and  equivocal  traits  which 
? you  frequently  meet  with  on  thofe  of  the  ultra-mountaineers. 

I 

* The  traits  which  charaflerize  the  Italians  are  noble  or  fpright- 

* ly ; the  form  of  their  face  is,  for  the  moft  part,  great  and  de- 

* cided,  and  the  parts  are  in  a beautiful  harmony  with  the-  whole. 
‘ This  beauty  of  form  is  fo  ftriking,  that  frequently  the  head  of  a 

* peafant  might  figure  gracefully  in  the  molt  fublime  hiftory  paint- 
‘ ing.  (Is  there  not  a little  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  all  this? 
We  phyfionomilts  are  unfortunately  fometimes  rather  difpofed  this 
way.)  ‘ Neither  would  it  be  difficult  to  find,  among  women  of 
‘ low  condition,  a model  for  a Juno. 

‘ The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 
‘ provinces,  the  influence  of  a mild  climate,  produces  men  cha- 
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* radlerifed  by  majefiy  and  ftatelinefs  of  form.  Thus  exquifite 
‘ beauty,  which  confills  not  fimply  in  a delicate  Ikin,  in  a clear 
‘ complexion,  in  eyes  piercing  or  languifliing,  but  in  a majeftic 
‘ port,  and  an  interefting  phyfionomy,  is  more  frequently  to  be 

* found  in  countries  which  only  enjoy  a temperate  climate. 

‘ If  it  be  true,  as  an  Englifh  author,  a man  of  quality,  advances, 

‘ that  the  Italians  alone  are  capable  of  reprefenting  beauty  to  ad- 
‘ vantage,  it  is  in  the  beautiful  configurations  of  the  country  itfelf 
‘ that  we  muft  look,  in  part,  for  the  principle  of  this  aptitude,  a 
‘ matter  of  eafy  acquifition  in  Italy,  where  daily  opportunities 

* occur  of  contemplating  the  molt  beautiful  forms. 

‘ Beauty,  however,  was  not  a gift  bellowed  without  exception 
‘ on  all  the  Greeks ; and  Cotta,  one  of  the  perfonages  in  a dia- 
‘ logue  of  Cicero,  obferves,  that,  during  his  flay  at  Athens,  he 
‘ found  very  few  young  perfons  who  were  really  beautiful. 

* Among  the  Greeks,  the  moll  beautiful  race,  particularly  as  to 

* colour,  was  found  in  the  climate  of  Ionia  in  Afia  Minor,  that 
‘ climate  under  which  Homer  was  born,  and  by  which  he  was 
‘ infpircd. 

‘One  fenfible  proof  of  the  advantageous  form  of  the  Greeks, 

‘ and  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  is,  that  the  broad 
‘ flat  nofe,  one  of  the  greatell  deformities  of  the  face,  is  no  where 
‘ to  be  found  among  them.  Scaligcr  maintains,  that  the  flat  nofe 
‘ is  not  to  be  found  even  among  the  Jews,  and  that  thofe  of  For. 

* tugal  have  them,  for  the  moll  part,  of  an  aquiline  form ; hence 
‘ this  fpecies  of  nofe  is,  at  Lilbon,  called  the  Jew-  nofe.  Vefalius 
‘ obferves,  that  the  heads  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  have  a much 
‘ finer  oval  than  thofe  of  the  Germans  and  Flemilh. 

‘ On  this  occafipn  it  mull  be  confidered,  that  the  fmall-pox  is  lefs 
‘ dangerous  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  countries,  where  it  is 
a dreadful  epidemic,  and  commits  ravages  like  the  pelldence. 

* Among  a thoufand  perfons  whom  you  meet  in  Italy,  fcarcely  ten 
‘ are  lenfibly  marked  with  the  fmall-pox.  It  appears  that  this 
‘ malady,  with  refpedl  to  the  ancients,  was  abfolutely  unknown  to. 
‘ them.* 
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ADDITION  E. 

THREE  GREEK  PROFILES  AFTER  COZENS. — See  the  Platt, 

\ 

The  three  oppofite  Greek  profiles  have  every  charafter  of  being 

fo. 

What  monotony!  what  difgufting  ftiffnefs  I Thefe  marble  faces 
abfolutely  poflefs  nothing  of  Nature.  Such  a prodigious  value  is 
fet  on  Greek  profiles,  drawn  almoft  by  the  rule.  A thoufand  times 
it  has  been  faid,  and  a thoufand  times  it  will  be  repeated,  that  this 
line  is  the  diilinftive  mark,  the  true  touch-fione  of  a beautiful  pro- 
file, particularly  of  a female  profile. 

I confefs,  to  my  fliame,  that  the  very  fight  of  three  heads  fo  uni- 
form fatigues  and  oppreffes  me ; that  a whole  fociety,  that  a whole 
nation  focompofed  would  be  to  me  infupportable.  I do  not  mean 
to  cenfure  the  ingenious  artiil  who  defigned  thefe  heads.  He 
meant  to  reprefent  a beauty  aX  once  gentle  and  majeftic  j and,  to 
this  efi'efl,  he  has  preferved  the  fame  form  of  face,  varying  the  eye, 
the  mouth,  and  the  head-drefs.  He  has  executed  his  talk ; but  it 
is  the  principle  which  I combat,  and  this  is  what  I think  on  the 
fubjed. 

T.  Nature  delights  in  variety,  and  the  llraight  line  is  the  very 
clTence  of  monotony. 

z.  Where  no  one  thing  is  meafured  by  the  rule,  where  nothing 
is  formal,  this  line  exiils  no  where  in  Nature.  Nature  is  the 
fworn  and  irreconcileabie  foe  of  perpendiculars,  and  of  llraight 
lines.  They  are  utterly  excluded  from  all  that  is  animated,  or 
even  vegetative. 

3 Be  it  Greek  or  not,  a llraight  profile  is  then  a mere  chi- 
mera, and  no  where  in  reality  exills.  It  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  all  mechanics:  it  is  incompatible  too  with  that  of  the 
human  fcull,  which,  being  arched  in  every  direflion,  can  become 
neither  the  root  nor  the  Item  of  a line  perfeftly  llraight. 

4.  The  three  profiles  under  examination'  are  far  from  being 
drawn  by  the  rule  } but  they  are  deftitute  of  thofe  foft  gradations, 
the  delicately  undulating  line  is  wanting  which  we  perceive  in 
Nature,  and  which,  in  truth,  we  find  in  the  Greek  profiles  of 
the  greateft  mafters. 

5.  The  beauty  of  Greek  profiles  is  determined  not  folely  by  a 
gentle  progreflion  of  forehead,  by  the  uniformity  of  the  forehead 
and  nofe,-  by  the  monotony  and  continuity  of  the  exterior  outline. 
It  depends,  on  the  contrary,  quite  as  much  on  the  obliquity  and 
the  pofition  of  that  exterior  line,  on  its  relation  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  to  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

6.  The  nofes  and  chins  of  thefe  heads,  whether  it  be  the  fault 
of  the  original  defign,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  of  the 
copier,  are  neither  antique  nor  natural,  nor  true,  nor  ideal : if, 
however,  any  other  dillinflion  can  be  admitted  between  Nature 
and  the  antique,  between  true  and  ideal,  except  that  of  more  or 
lefs  ; if,  however,  the  ideal  be  any  thing  elfe  than  a copy  of  beau- 
tiful Nature.  At  the  fame  time  I admit,  that  thefe  chins  are  not 
ordinary,  and  that  they  are  not,  to  a certain  degree,  deficient  in 
dignity  j but  the  tranfition  from  the  under  lip  to  the  rounding  of 
the  chin  has  neither  fufficient  exprefiion  nor  truth. 

7.  The  eyes  favour  flrongly  of  the  ftatue ; unlefs  perhaps  this 
be  done  on  purpofe,  and  becaufe  the  artift  intended  to  give  every 
charafteriftic  trait  with  exaft  precifion. 

Head  i,  feems  to  languifh  with  love.  A majeftic  hauphtinefs  I 
difcern  in  head  2;  and  head  3 is,  I think,  the  moft  refledling: 
but  none  of  the  three  promifes  a mind  capable  of  vigorous 
thought. 
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ADDITION  F. 

CAi^lcATURE  OF  VENUS. — See  the  Plate. 


Withojit  hefitation  this  will  be  pronounced  a Greek  head,  and  it 
has,  in  truth,  all  the  charaiters  of  being  fuch.  Every  leading 
feature  of  it  is  given  with  freedom  j I cannot  difeover  a fingle 
weak  part  in  it. 

The  bendings,  the  accelTary  traits,  every  thing  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  a fingle  cart,  and  from  the  fame  mafs  How- 
ever, the  nofe  ftill  wants  a certain  degree  of  delicacy : it  is  not 
fufficiently  feminine,  and  the  under  pait  does  not  exaftlyharmo- 
nize  with  the  upper,  which  is  more  ftrongly  marked,  nor  with  the 
forehead  which  is  fo  beautifully  arched. 

The  mouth  is  fenfual  in  the  extreme : it  has  the  air  of  relilhing 
pleafure.  The  fame  thing  I might  fay  of- that  voluptuous  chinj 
but  this  expreflion  forms  a contrail,  lefs  or  more,  with  the  firm- 
nefs,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  ftifFnefs  of  the  forehead  and  nofe. 


ADDITION  G. 

TWG  GREEK  HEADS.—- the  Plate, 


In  thefe  two  profiles  I perceive  mafculine  energy,  a mind  firm 
and  calm.  I alfo  clearly  difcern  in  them  the  fimplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  Greek  heads;  and,  without  knowing  whom  they  reprefent, 
1 confider  them  merely  as  works  of  art. 

Fig.  2.  approaches  lefs  to  the  ideal  than  fig*  i , and  it  preferves, 
for  that  reafon,  an  air  more  true,  more  natural,  and  more  homoge- 
neous : 
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neous : I fhould  likewife  expeft  from  it  a greater  degree  of  faga- 
city  and  candour.  Xo  me  the  other  appears  more  fleepy,  more 
indifferent ; and  this  judgment  I form  from  the  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  nofe  and  the  mouth.  The  noftril  is  defeftive  in  both, 
and  by  no  means  accords  with  the  expreffion  of  the  face. 


SUPPOSED  HEAD  OF  AFPOLLONius. — See  the  Plate, 


This  fmall  head,  which  paffes  for  that  of  Appollonius,  muff 
]|iave  the  preference  to  the  two  firft : 1 Ihould  afcribe  to  it  more 
ingenuity,  more  firmnefs  and  elevation. 


ADDITION  H.‘ 

THREE  GREEK  HEADS. — Sce  the  Plate, 

A fuperlor  mind  does  not  always  fuppofe  an  external  form  per- 
feflly  beautiful  and  regular.  Every  man  of  genius  is  impreffed 
with  the  charafler  of  his  greatnefs ; but  this  chara6ler  i§  deter- 
mined by  the  meafure  of  his  merit. 

However  admirable  the  three  oppofite  heads  may  be  in  their 
kind,  yet  nothing  in  them  recals  that  ideal  beauty  pf  the  Apollo 
which  has  fo  often  been  transferred  to  figures  of  gods  and  men, 
and'  for  which  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  itlelf  is  indebted  to  the 
fublime  forms  which  the  arull  had  taken  for  a model, 

Thefe  faces  have  a refemblance  to  thofe  of  our  climate  and  age  : 
they  have  the  form  and  features  of  them ; and,  notwithftanding 
that  air  of  confanguinity,  tire  more  we  examine  them,  the  more 
they  infpire  us  with  refpeft.  With  the  modifications  of  each  cha- 
racter, you  difeover  in  them  a fund  of  energy  and  calmnefs,  a 
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firmnefs  of  mind,  a richnefs  of  idea,  a fuperiority  of  genius  dnd 
faculties,  which  fix  our  admiration,  and  compel  us  to  revere. 

Fig.  I.  This  man  I will  not  take  for  a profound  thinker  ; but, 
without  hefitation,  I will  allow  him  a poetical  and  prophetic 
genius,  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  invention.  Were  I looking 
Upon  this  head  for  the  firft  time,  and  without  knowing  it,  I Ihould 
fay  that  it  dwells  not  on  frivolous  refearches,  that  it  confults  not, 
nor  liftens  to  any  perfon,  that  it  a£ls  of  itfelf  and  without  effort. 
That  mind  has  formed  for  itfelf  a world  apart,  where  it  is  in  its 
proper  element.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  I difcjern  the 
richnefs  of  the  forms  which  the  poet  has  taken  from  reality,  and 
of  which  his  imagination  has  created  the  affemblage.  Never  did 
the  fatiguing  intenfenefs  of  metaphyfical  fpeculation  contrafl  thofe 
eye- brows.  Every  thing  is  full  of  life  arid  motion  ; every  thing 
is  in  a harmony  that  cannot  be  deflroyed  : every  thing  announces 
the  divine  Homer, 

The  beauties  of  a head  fuch  as  this  cannot  be  expreffed  but  by 
the  boldeft  flights  of  language ; and  I muft  entreat  the  reader  to 
pardon  fome  expreflions  which  may  appear  to  him  rather  extra- 
vagant, but  which  will  better  convey  my  ideas. 

That  fcull  is  a poetical  heaven  into  which  the  vivified  images  of 
the  gods  tranfport  all  Olympus.  There  inhabit  all  thofe  heroes 
vvhofe  exploits  aftonilh  us.  It  is  there  that  Achilles, 

a vaft  enormous  form 

hugely  extended  lies. Iliad.  ' ^ 

The  nofc  fo  beautifully  arched  is  made  for  feizing  the  rnofl  de- 
licate fenfations ; and,  though  extremely  fine,  has  nothing  effemi- 
nate. Thefe  eyes  funk,  and  deprived  of  fight,  announce  a foul  fo 
much  the  more  concentrated  ; and. I will  boldly  affirm,  that  they 
are  inwardly  feafting  on  pictures  which  an  imagination  of  fire  pre- 
fents  to  them.  That  mouth  is  the  organ  of  the  marvellous,  and, 
though  it  has  fuffered  a little  in  the  hand  of  the  copier,  it  Hill  pre* 
ferves  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  age  of  innocence.  The  hair  and 
VoL.  II.  X beard 
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beard  Ipread  over  the  whole  a veil  that  commands  refpefl.  The 
fpirit  which  refides  there  is  not  difturbed  by  paffions ; it  Durfues 
its  own  train  without  delign.  It  exifts  only  for  itfclf,  and  the 
world  which  it  has  created,  affords  it  complete  employment  and 
facisfa£tion. 

Fig,  2.  This  head  is  much  more  formed  for  thinking;  more 
adapted  to  obfervation  and  analyfis.  It  is  not  fo  inventive  as  the 
one  preceding,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  fo  much  the  more 
capable  of  reflefUon. 

Fig.  3.  This  laft  promifes  a mind  ftill  more  profound : its  pro- 
grefs  will  be  flower,  Headier,  and  more  fure.  It  will  more  firmly 
retain,  with  lefs  facility  of  apprehenfion,  what  it  has  once  feized. 
In  every  thing  that  belongs  to  abftraftion  or  analyfis  it  will  excel, 
and  its  ideas  will  poflefs  precilion.  This  is  particularly  indicated 
by  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 


ADDITION  I. 

TWO  ANTIQUE  HEADS.—S're  the  Plate, 


Oppolitc  are  two  more  antique  heads,  to  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  refufe  the  diftindlive  charafler  of  male,  beauty ; or,  in  other 
words,  limplicity,  harmony,  and  energy. 

Muft  not  forms  fuch  as  thefe  captivate  your  efteem  from  the  firff 
moment  ? Will  any  one  hefitate  whether  or  not  he  fliould  admire 
that  Heady  and  penetrating  look  which  nothing  can  intimidate  ; 
that  forehead  fo  fmooth  and  yet  fo  expreflive ; that  regular  and 
energetic  nofe  ; that  mouth  which  fo  well  expreffes  courage  ; that 
prominent  chin  ? Thefe  features  will  Hrike,  will  aflonifh  you  in 
the  firH  head,  and  will  determine  the  degree  of  admiration  which 
you  muH  allow  to  the  fecond. 


This 
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This  lad  will  enchant  you  by  its  beautiful  forehead,  by  the  nofc 
fo  gently  arched,  by  the  Ihortening  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  under  ; and  thefe  different  figns  will  enable  you  to 
difcover  fomething  of  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which  raifes  Hill 
higher  the  limplicity  and  energy  of  the  charafler, 

Muft  not  thefe  obfervations  produce  in  you  a defire  of  living 
with  fuch  men  ? a defire  which  appears  to  me  fo  natural,  and 
which  I cannot  refilf.  Thefe  are  not,  however,  the  forms  of  an 
ideal  world  ; they  are  only  the  caricatures  of  beings  which  for- 
merly exifted  in  reality.  Formerly  ! — Is  it  then  impoffible  that 
our  faflitious  and  enervated  charafters  ftiould  henceforward  attain 
to  the  fource  of  fimplicity  and  energy  ? Ah,  if  the  afpefl  of  the 
beautiful  forms  of  antiquity  could  make  any  impreffion  on  my 
readers!  At  fight  only  of  thefe  two  heads  (and  I defy  art  to  repro- 
duce them  after  ordinary  faces,  unlefs  the  copy  be  embellifhed  at 
the  expence  of  refemblance  and  truth),  I fay  at  fight  only  of  thefe 
two  heads,  my  heart,  all  on  fire,  fays  to  itfelf,  and  would  wifh  to 
fay  to  all  my  contemporaries,  ‘ Thefe  are  men,  and  we  too,  as  they, 
‘ are  men.’  On  hearing  any  thing  praife-worthy,  on  the  recital 
of  a great  adfion,  my  heart,  divided  between  anguifli  and  delight, 
between  depreflion  and  hope,  exclaims,  * This  is  in  human  na- 
‘ ture  ; and  I alfo  am  a man  ; and  the  germ  of  the  virtues  which 
‘ difttnguifli  the  bell  of  men  is  to  be  found  likewife  in  me.’  I 
refer  thefe  principles  to  the  exterior  form. 

N . 

Our  bodies  are  equally  fufceptible  of  perfeftion ; and  this  per- 
feftion  tends  to  the  glory  of  Him  whd  created  the  whole  human 
race : it  is  well  pleafing  to  Him  who  loves  to  contemplate  the 
work  of  his  hands : it  fills  with  delight  thofe  of  his  creatures  who 
are  able  to  trace  in  the  beauty  of  man  the  reflcflion  of  the  Divinity, 
In  fhort,  the  perfeflion  of  our  bodies  diffufes  joy  through  heaven 
and  earth  : it  announces  the  glory  of  the  all-wife  Creator,  who 
has  manifefted  himfelf  in  man,  and  in  his  form. 

This  perfedlion,  fo  pleafing  to  our  Maker,  and  fo  interefting  to 
ourfclves,  is  perhaps  of  lefs  difficult  attainment  than  is  imagined. 

‘ Children  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  endowed  with  a foul  which  is 
‘ an  emanation  from  the  divine  effence,’  dare  we  defpair  of  fuc- 
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cefs  ? Even  admitting  that  this  enterprife  fhould  appear  to  excee(| 
our  ftrength,  have  ^e  not  every  thing  to  hope  for  from  Him  who 
created  man,  and  formed  him  after  his  own  image  ? 

When  my  foul,  difengaged  from  this  grofs  covering,  ihall  have 
attained  the  knowledge  which  it  purfues  here  below,  groping  in 
the  dark,  what  an  age  will  it  be  which  (hall  prefent  to  its  purified 
organs  of  vifions  a generation  all  fimplicity,  harmony,  and  energy? 
At  the  prefent  time,  is  there  any  one  of  my  readers  lb  far  fuperior 
to  prejudice  as  to  perceive  and  to  love,  in  our  form  thus  perfedled, 
the  higheft  degree  of  grandeur  and  dignity  of  which  human  nature 
is  fufceptible  ? Are  there  any  who  feel  themfclves  encouraged 
henceforth  to  prefs  forward  to  this  glorious  mark,  and  ‘ to  glorify 
‘ God  in  their  body  ?’ 

V 

I am  abundantly  fenfible  that  thefe  ideas  will  not  be  relilhed  by 
the  critic,  all  whofe  fkill  is  employed  in  fifting  words  and  phrafes; 
nor  by  the  wit,  who  prefers  a lively  faliy  to  the  intereft  of  huma- 
nity; but  the  period  will  arrive,  when  they  mull  be  conftrained 
to  abjure  their  error,  and  pay  homage  to  truth  : tranfported  the’m- 
felves  to  the  abode  of  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  mofl;  beautiful  mailer-piece  of  art  is  nothing  but  hor- 
ror and  deformity  in  comparifon  with  a body  raifed  up  again,  and 
invelled  with  fplendor  and  glory. 
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tONSIDERATlONS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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DEDICATED 

TO  THE  COUNT  FRANClS-JOSEPH  DE  THUN,  ^T  VIENNA, 


SECTION  1. 

IN  order  that  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies  may  attain  that  de- 
gree of  perfeftionof  which  it  is  fufceptible,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  know 
‘ how  it  ought  to  be  ftudied.’  i' 

Ignorance  is,  perhaps,  no  where  fo  pernicious  as  in  phyfiognomy: 
it  is  equally  injurious  to  him  who  pronounces  the  decifion,  and  to 
the  objefl  of  it.  A fingle  falfe  judgment  is  capable  of  producing 
the  greateft  mifehief  j what  then  mull  an  erroneous  principle  be,' 
which  may  diflate  a thoufand  falfe  judgments?  What  lhall  we 
fay  of  a whole  fyllem  ill-underltood,  which  eflablilhes  falfe  rules  ? 
J have  deferred  the  confideration  of  it  till  now,  being  unwilling 
to  throw  out  pefledlions  at  random  on  a fubjcdl  of  fuch  high 
importance. 

I hope 
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I hope  my  circumfpeflion  will  meet  approbation.  If  it  be  the 
duty  of  an  author  to  employ  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaftnefs  even  in 
the  minuteft  obfervations  which  he  lays  before  the  public,  how 
much  more  ought  he  to  be  upon  his  guard  when  he  pretends  to 
teach  the  art  itfelf  of  making  thefc  obfervations  ! Phyfiognomy  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  fciences,  that  which  furniflies  the  moft  employment 
to  the  reafoning  faculty.  Error  here  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  that  it  is  more  eafily  fallen  into,  and  that  theconfequences 
are  never  indifi'erent,  ft  is  impoflible  to  warn  the  phyftonomift  too 
frequently,  and  too  earneftly,  of  the  paths  which  may  miflead  him. 
It  is  impoffible  fuEciently  to  prefs  upon  him  the  importance  of  re- 
peating and  varying  his  obfervations  ; but  from  the  ftudy  in 
queftion  all  the  refinements  of  pretended  genius  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded. 

A phyfionomift  without  a call,  that  is  to  fry,  who  wants  tafl  and 
judgment,  who  has  neither  ftudy  nor  logic,  wl}o  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  obferye  and  to  compare,  who  is  not  faithful  to  truth, 
who  does  not  lay  to  heart  the  interefts  of  humanity ; a phyliono- 
mift  who  is  a wit,  a wrangler,  pofitive,  or  fuperficial— what  a 
dreadful  plague  to  fociety  ! — 1 fay  a phyfionomift  who  wants 
judgment,  and  is  not  faithful  to  truth  ; ^nd  qn  this  I mull  ftrongly 
infift.  In  eft'edl,  though  the  phyfiognomical  taft  be  the  firft  and 
principal  attribute  of  the  phyfionomift : though  it  be  his  light  and 
guide  j and  though  without  it  rules  and  precepts  would  be  as  ufe- 
Jefs  as  a telefcope  to  a blind  man,  this  ta£l  alone  is  far  from  being 
fufficient. 

The  phyfionomift  mull  likewife  poffefs  judgment ; he  ought  to 
reflefl,  analyze,  compare,  and  connefl  his  obfervations.  The  moft 
tranfeendant  phyfiognomical  genius  will  be  frequently  in  danger  of 
deceiving  himfelf,  and  of  mifleading  thofe  who  implicitly  confide 
in  him  ; if  he  want  fenfe,  if  he  be  deficient  as  to  rules,  pratlice, 
defign  j confufed  in  his  ideas,  he  will  be  in  no  condition  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  Before,  therefore,  I would  recommend 
or  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  ftudy  of  our  fclence,  I muft 
previoufly  be  allured  that  he  polTelTes  tafl  and  judgment  j that  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  art  of  defign,  or,  at  leaft,  that  to  a certain 
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point  he  has  the  talent,  and  is  in  the  praftice  of  drawing.  He  muft 
have  the  phyfiognomical  tafi,  to  perceive  and  to  catch  the  charaiiers 
of  nature.  He  nsuft  have  judgment,  to  digeft  into  proper  order 
the  obfervations  which  he  has  made,  to  generallize  them,  and  to 
indicate  them  by  abllraft  ligns.  And,  finally,  he  muft  know  fome- 
thlng  of  defign,  to  reprefent  the  charadlers,  and  determine  them 
with  exadlnefs. 

I 

Without  thefe  qualities  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  any  pro- 
grefs  in  phyfiognomy.  I frequently  tremble  at  the  idea,  that  per- 
fons  deftitute  of  capacity  Ihould  ralhly  plunge  into  a fcience  which, 
it  is  fo  difficult  to  treat  with  precificn  and  method,  and  thus  con- 
tribute toward  bringing  it  into  diferedit.  Let  not  the  mifehief 
which  may  refult  from  their  temerity  be  imputed  to  me  j I do  all 
I can  to  prevent  it.  With  a certain  taft,  with  judgment,  and  a 
turn  for  drawing,  nothing  is  more  eafy  undoubtedly  than  to  ac- 
quire a fuperficial  acquaintance  with  our  fcience.  I admit,  farther, 
that  every  man  has  received  a certain  proportion  of  phyfiognomi- 
cal taft  j but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  as  much  as  is  requifite, 
or  that  he  poflefles  at  the  fame  time  fufficient  judgment  and  capa- 
city to  make  obfervations,  and  to  exprefs  them  with  exaftnefs ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a particular  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy. 

I lhall  not  here  repeat  what  was  faid  in  the  firft  volume,  of  the 
charafler  of  the  phyfionomift,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
fcience  he  cultivates  prefents  to  him.  I make  hafte  to  cftablilh 
certain  principles,  which  1 confider  indeed  as  ftill  far  from  being 
fufficient,  but  which,  from  experience,  appear  to  me  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy. 

Young  man,  I would  fay  to  the  perfon  who  a&ed  my  advice,  if 
you  feel  yourfelf  called  to  this  ftudy;  if  you  are  differently  affefled 
by  different  phyfionomies ; if  from  the  firft  moment  you  are  pow- 
erfully attrailed  by  fome,  and  as  powerfully  repulfed  by  others  } 
if  you  take  a lively  intereft  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart; 
if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  with  precifion— come 
and  engage  in  the  arduous  career*. 
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I muft  firft  inform  you  in  what  the  fiudy  of  phyfiognomy  coni 
fills. 


It  confifts  in  the  erercife  of  ta£l  and  judgment : in  placing  the 
Obfervations  which  you  may  have  made,  in  their  true  light ; in 
marking  down,  in  charafterizing  and  reprefenting,  whatever  you 
have  perceived. 

t 

It  confifts  in  fearching  for,  in  fixing,  and  clafling  the  exterior 
figns  of  the  interior  faculties : in  difcovering  the  caufes  of  certain 
effeds  by  the  features  and  iriovements  of  the  phyfionomy  : in  know- 
ing accurately,  and  in  being  able  to  diftinguifh,  the  characters  of 
underftanding  and  of  femiment  which  are  fuitable  or  repugnant  to 
fuch  a form,  or  fuch  features. 

It  confifts  in  finding  out  general,  apparent,  and  communicable 
figns  for  the  faculties  of  mind,  or  for  internal  faculties  in  gene- 
ral ; and  then  in  making  an  eafy  and  unerring  application  of  thefe 
figns. 

1 

This,  would  I fay  to  my  pupil,  this  is  your  talk.  Do  you  find 
it  too  hard  for  you  ? — Abandon  at  once  a fcience  for  which  you 
have  not  the  neceflary  qualifications  ; for  to  pretend  to  acquire  it 
at  an  eafier  rate,  is  to  attempt  an  impoflibility. 

As  the  architefl  before  he  begins  to  build,  dravvs  a plan  of  the 
fabric  which  he  means  to  rear,  then  calculates  the, expence  which 
the  execution  demands,  and  compares  it  with  the  funds  allotted  for 
that  purpofe — the  phyfionomift  ought  in  like  manner  to  confult 
his  faculties  and  his  zeal.  He  fiiould  thus  refled:  ‘ Have  I cou- 
« rage  and  capacity  equal  to  the  happy  accomplilhment  of  the  en- 
‘ terprife  which  I am  now  to  undertake  ?’ 

If  he  is  not  difcouraged  by  the  appearance  of  difficulty  ; if  he 
is  confident  of  fuccefs  from  a convidion  of  his  own  energy  and 
ftrength;  if  his  phyfionomy  gives  me  aflurance  of  this  convidion; 
if  I believe  efpecially  that  I read  there  the  proof  of  his  talents ; I 
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Will  cheerfully  continue  to  give  him  what  inftrudl}on  I can,  and 
what  follows  is  an  abftradl  of  my  lelTonSt 

Firft,  Examine  carefully  what  is  common  to  all  the  indinslduals  of 
the  human  fpecies ; nxhat  univerfally  difmgutshes  the  organization  of 
our  body  from  every  other  organizatiosi,  animal  or  vegetable.  This 
difference  being  once  well  eftablilhed,  you  will  feel  more  forcibly 
from  it  the  dignity  of  our  nature  ; you  will  ftudy  it  with  greater 
refpeft,  and  with  more  certainly  lay  hold  of  its  charaflers. 

Next,  Study  every  Part  and  every  Member  of  the  Human  Body 
feparately  ; the  Conneilions,  Relations,  and  Proportions,  which 
they  have  to  one  another.  With  refped  to  this,  confult  either  the 
Encyclopedia,  or  Albert  Durer;  but  reft  not  all  your  confidence 
on  books  j on  the  contrary,  make  ufe  of  your  own  eyes,  meafure 
and  determine  for  yourfelf.  Firff  of  all,  defign  alone  j and  then, 
after  a little  time,  proceed  with  your  operations  in  the  company  of 
an  intelligent  and  accurate  judge ; let  them  be  examined  and 
compared  under  your  own  immediate  infpeaion,  and  let  this  per- 
fon  himfelf  have  them  examined  in  your  abfence  by  a difinterefted 
observer. 

* / 

In  meafuring  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  obferve  an ' 
effential  diftindion  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  greateft  mafters, 
though  in  fome  fort  it  be  the  key  of  phyfiognomy,  and  the  negledl 
of  which  has  given  occafion  to  a thoufand  faults  in  defigning,  to  a 
thoufand  erroneous  judgments  on  the  works  of  the  Almighty, 
which  are  ever  regular,  notwithftanding  their  apparent  irregulari- 
ties. I fay,  Dillinguifh  the  Proportions  of  Straight  Lines  from 
the  Proportions  of  Curves.  If  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the 
face,  and  of  the  members  of  the  body,  correfpond  to  lines  fti  aight 
or  perpendicular,  you  may  exped  from  them,  in  an  imminent  de- 
gree,  a beautiful  countenance,  a body  finely  formed,  a judicious 
mind,  a charader  noble,  firm,  and  energetic.  A perfon  however 
may  be  endov/ed  with  all  thefe  a^antages  when  the  parts  of  the 
body  apparently  deviate  from  thi^fymmetry,  provided  it  be  found 
in  well-preferved  relations  of  the  curved  lines.  Neverthelefs  I 
mull  remark,  that  the  proportions  of  ftraight  lines  are  of  themfelves 
more  favourable,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  impaired  than  the  others. 
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When  a general  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  t^e  body,  of  their  cort- 
neftions  and  their  relations  is  thus  acquired  ; when  you  know  them 
fuliiciently  to  perceive  and  to  explain  in  a drawing  the  too  much 
or  too  little,  the  deviations,  the  tranfpofitions,  the  dcrangenients ; 
when  you  are  perfeftly  lure  of  your  eye  and  your  dilcernment, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  proceed  to  the  'Jludy  of  particular 
charadlcrs. 

Begin  with  Faces  whofe  Form  and  Charafter  have  fomething 
very  ftrongly  marked  ; with  perfons  whofe  charadler  prefents  you 
with  what  is  pofitive  and  unequivocal.  For  example,  take  either 
a very  profound  thinker,  or  a changling  born  fuch  ; a man  of  fen- 
fibility,  delicate,  eafily  moved ; or  elle  a man  obilinate,  harlh, 
chid,  and  infenlible. 

You  muft  firlf  fludy  this  individual  chpafter,  as  if  you  had 
nothing  but  it  alone  to  ttudy;  Obfertre  your  fubjeft  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  feparate  parts.  In  exprefs  terms  defcribe  to  yourfelf 
its  form  and  features,  juft  as  if  you  were  going  to  didtate  the  por- 
trait of  it  to  a painter.  Afk  of  the  original,  if  The  thing  is  poflible, 
different  fittings  for  your  defcription,  as  if  you  were  preparing  to 
copy  it  with  your  pencil  in  your  hand.  -Defign  it  thus  in  words 
after  nature;  Obfcrve  firft  the  ftature ; then  examine  the  propor- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  apparent  proportions,  fuch  as  they  may 
be  meafured  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines ; and  laftly, 
determine  fucceffively  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin, 
and  in  particular  the  eye,  its  form,  its  colodr,  its  fituation,  its  fize, 
its  cavity,  &c. 

When  your  defcription  is  completed,  read  "it  over  with  atten- 
tion, and  confront  it  word  for  word  with  the  original.  Afk  your- 
felf pofitively — 'Have  I omitted  nothing  ? Have  I added  nothing? 
And  are  the  features  which  I have  caught  expreffed  with  fufficient 
truth  and  precifion  ? From  this  defcription  you  muft  afterwards 
draw  the  portrait  of  the  perfonyn  his  abfence.  You  muft  have 
deferibed  it  ill,  you  muft  have  ODierved  it  ill,  or,  at  leaft,  you  muft 
'not  have  obferved  it  like  a phyfiftomift,  if  your  fketch  does  not 
convey  the  principal  charafler  of  the  original. 
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Tn  order  to  facilitate  thefe  means,  and  to  enfure  fuccefs,  ac- 
cnftom  yourfelf  to  feize  promptly,  and  to  imprefs  powerfiilly  on 
your  mind,  the  eflential  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  which  you  in- 
tend to  Itudy.  My  method  is  this:  I firft  examine  the  face  in  the 
front.  Tlie  form  is  the  firft  objeft  which  fixes  my  attention ; I 
confider  whether  it  be  round,  oval,  fquare,  triangular,  or  to  which 
of  thefe  principal  figures  it  moft  correfponds.  To  explain  my 
idea-4hore  clearly,  fee  them  oppofite, 

Moft  faces  have  fome  refemblance  to  one  or  other  of  thefefigures;. 
The  form  of  the  face  being  found,  I confider  that  of  the  profile, 
and  I refer  it  to  the  half  of  one  of  my  four  figures.  Next,  I fix  the 
perpendicular  length  of  the  three  ufual  feftions,  the  forehead,  the 
nofe,_  and  the  chin,  I take  notice  of  their  penpendicular  dif- 
ferences, and  the  relation  of  their  fituation.  If  1 draw  a line  in 
idea  from  the  point  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  which  retreats  fartheft 
to  the  moft  prominent  point  of  the  upper  lip,  the  operation  be- 
comes  eafy ; by  this  means  I am  able  to  comprehend  thefe  rela- 
tions under  three  general  clafles ; one  for  perpendicular  forms,  one 
for  thofe  which  advance  aloft,  and  a third  for  thofe  which  retreat 
in  the  fame  region  of  the  face.  It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  re- 
produce from  imagination  the  form  of  the  head  with  a phyfiogno- 
mical  accuracy,  unlefs  you  adopt  thefe  points  which  are  fixed,  and 
of  eafy  determination  ; unlefs  you  reprefent  them  to  yourfelf  as 
the  bafis  of  the  phyfionomy.  This  method  I would  liSewife  re- 
commend to  young  portrait  painters : if  they  mean  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  defigning  the  form  of  the  face  accurately,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy,  they  njuft  of  necellity  fubjecl  them- 
felves  to  it.  ‘ 

My  memory  being  once  knprelTed  with  thefe  two  points,  I 
feparately  run  over  the  forehead,  the  eye  brows,  the  fpace  between 
the  eyes,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  nofe 
itfelf.  I pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  charafteriftic  angle  which 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  forjns  with  the  upper  lip,  if  it  be  a right  angle, 
obtufe  or  acute,  and  I fix  in  my  mind  which  of  the  fidfes  is  of 
greater  lene^,  the  higher  or  the  lower.  Viewed  in,  profile,  the 
mou^  likewfe  admits  only  three  principal  forms  : for  the  upper 
lip  inuft  either  projeft  beyond  the  under,  or  the  two  are  placed  in 
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the  fame  perpendicular  line,  or  the  under  one  mull  advance.  The 
fame  diftinflions  I obferve  for  meafuring  and  clafllng  the  chin  ; 
mull  be  perpendicular,  prominent,  or  retreating.  The  fpace  below  _ 
the  chin  will  deferibe  a horizontal  line,  or  it  will  deviate  from  that 
direfliop  by  rlfing  or  defeending.  I likewife  dwell  with  particu- 
lar attention  on  the  curve  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  very  often  a 
matter  of  much  fignificancy. 

One  who  is  not  ufed  to  make  obfervations  wilhfind  it  difficillt  to. 
conceive,  tha  , from  the  indication  of  a fingle  bone,  a prompt  and 
unerring  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  internal  qualities.  On 
the  prefent  occalion  I fliall  remark,  and  it  were  eafy  to  apply  my 
thefts  to  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  Ikin  and  flelh  which  cover  them,  that  a phyrionomift 
of  ability  might,  with  a bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  only  by  feeling 
the  bone  of  the  jaw,  form  a well-founded  corjeflure  refpedling  a 
charafter  which  had  till  that  inftant  eluded  his  moll  attentive  in- 
velligation.  Very  often,  in  ftudying  fubjefts  whoie  extraordinary 
faculties  I was  acquainted  with,  this  bone  alone,  viewed  in  profile, 
has  furnilhed  me  with  indicatioils  more  certain  and  more  pofitive, 
than  all  the  other  features  of  the  face.  I would  tl^erefore  advife 
painters  and  defigners  to  let  the  light  fall  upon  their  profiles  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  this  part  may  acquire  all  poffible  relief.  I 
have  feen  a number  of  portraits  (and  I mud  affirm  it  even  of  thofe, 
the  originals  of  which  I did  not  know),  in  which  it  was  Ihame- 
fully  negledted.  Young  artills  who  are  called  by  profeffion  and 
from  tafle  to  reprefent  the  moll  beautiful  mailer- piece  of  creation, 
the  human  face  ; whofe  charge  it  is  to  preferve  to  us  the  image  of 
the  objeds  of  our  tenderell  affeftion — receive  from  a man,  who 
has  never  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  your  art,  an  advice 
which  may  ferve  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  creature  and  of  the 
Creator  : let  not  the  vvork  of  our  Maker  be  impaired  or  disfigured, 
in  your  hands,  through  indolence,  inattention^  or  ignorance. 

I 

With  refpefil  to  the  eye,  I firil  meafure  its  diftance  from  the  root 
of  the  nofe  ; then  I obferve  its  fize,  its  colour,  and,  la^,  the  con- 
tour of  the  two  eye-lids.  By  this  means,  1 am  enablecT,  in  a Yery 
little  time^  to  lindy  the  face,  and  to  get  it  by  heart,  if  I m^  be 
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sllowe.-!  the  expreffion,  juft  as  if  I were  committing  to  memory  a 
piece  of  poetry.  I firft  throw  my  eye  along  the  whole  ; I run 
over  the  principal  divifions  ; 1 fix  in  my  memory  the  order  of  the 
periods ; then  I repeat  with  the  book  (hot;  and  when  I feel  my- 
felf  at  a lofs,  I once  more  confult  the  text. 

This  is  the  method  to  be  followed,  accurately  to  retain  the  exafl 
features  of  the  face  ; this  is  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  fu- 

periority  which  the  fcience  of  Phyfionomies  ret^uires.  i 

% 

When  you  have  carefully  ftudied  to  the  bottom  a charafteriftic 
face,  for  fcveral  fucceeding  days,  examine  all  the  faces  that  you 
meet,  and  endeavour  to  difcover  among  them  one  who  prfefents  to 
you  a Striking  Refemblance  to  the  fubjedl  that  you  have  been  ftu- 
dying : and  in  order  the  better  to  difcover  thefe  relations,  apply 
ypurfelf  fingly  to  the  Forehead,  at  firft  ; when,  if  there  prove  a 
refemblance  there,  you  may  reft  fatisfied  of  a refemblance  likewife 
in  the  other  features.  >In  phyfiognomical  refearches,  the  grand 
fecret  is  to  fimplify,  to  abftraft,  and  to  feparate,  the  principal  and 
fundamental  features,  with  which  it  is  of  importance  to  know. 

When  you  have  difcovered  a Forehead,  and,  agreeably  to  my 
principles,  a Face  that  has  a refemblance  to  your  firft,  immedi- 
ately apply  yourfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  this  new  one  ; drive  to  ac-^ 
commodate  what  is  dill  wanting  in  order  to  conftitute  a perfeft 
analogy  ; get  to  the  bottom  of  the  charadler  of  this  fecond  per- 
fonage,  and  efpecially  the  diftinftive  mark  which  ftruckyou  in  the 
firft.  If  the  refernblaiu;;e  of  their  features  is  well  marked,  clearly 
decided,  it  will  give  you  little  trouble  to  find  out  the  phyfiogno- 
mical  fign  of  their  mental  conformity. 

I will  retraft  what  I have  now  advanced,  if  you  will  produce  me 
two  individuals,  who,  with  the  fame  exterior  refemblances,  have 
not  the  fame  general  call  of  charadler.  In  this  cafe  only,  which 
it  is  not  too  eafy  to  forefee,  or  rather  which  will  never  exift,  will 
I allow  that  the  phyfiognomical  relation  of  thefe  perfons  is  not  thd 
^iftindlive  fign  of  the  intelledlual  quality  which  renders  them  re- 
aparkabre. 
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To  be  flill  more  certain  of  your  fa6l,  watch  the  decifivc  Mo. 
'ment  when  this  predominant  Charafler  is  called  forth  into  Adlion, 
Obferve  the  line  which  then  appears  from  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  compare  it  in  the  two  faces.  If  thefe  lines  are  ftili 
.fimi’ar.  the  mental  conformity  can  be  no  longer  problematical. 

If  after  this  you  perceive  a feature  altogether  lingular  in  the 
phyfionomy  of  an  extraci-dinary  man,  and  that  the  fame  feature 
re  appears  a fecond  time  in  the  face  of  another  dillinguilhed  per- 
•fon,  without  your  being  able  to  find  it  any  where  elfe,  that  funda-^ 
mental  trait  will  become  a pofitive  (ign  of  the  character,  and  will 
lead  you  to  difeover  in  it  an  infinity  pf  fliades  wnich,  perhaps, 
would  have  efcaped  you, 

I lhall  illuftrate  this  idea  by  an  example  : 

t 

Baron  Haller  was,  in  many  refpedls,  a mod  extraordinary  man. 
Among  other  ieatures  which  he  had  in  common  with  a multitude 
of  enlightened  geniules,  in  his  face  I found,  under  the  lower  eye- 
lid, a particular  trait,  a contour,  a mufcle,  which  I have  never  yet 
cbferved  in  any  one,  of  the  fame  fofm,  and  of  the  fane  precifion. 
To  this  hour  1 am  ignorant  of  the  fignification  of  this  trait;  but 
wherever  I go  I am  eagerly  watching  for  the  re-appearance  of  iu 
Should  1 ever  meet  with  it  again,  I will  very  clofeiy  examinp  thp 
individual,  and  by-  leading  him  to  fubjedls  withiri  the  range  of 
Haller,  I lhall  prefently  difeover  if  he  has  the  fame  fpecies  of 
genius  which  dillinguilhed  that  illuftrious  Icholar,  or  to  what  point 
he  approaches  it. 

From  uniform  experience  I am  well  perfuaded,  that,  in  difeo- 
vering  two  faces  with  the  fame  trait,  I lhall  have  invented  a new 
'letter'  of  the  phyficgnomical  alphabet.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  very 
polTible,  that  Haller  may  have  had  fome  weaknefs  of  which  that 
trait  was  the  dillinflive  fign,  and  confequently  I may  fooner  or 
Jater  perceive  it  in  an  ordinary  man,  who,  v%dthout  pollefling  any 
of  the  eminent  qualities  of  Haller,  may  refemble  him  only  in  his 
w'eak  fide.  However,  the  contrary  appears  more  probably  but  I 
lliall,  without  taking  a bias  either  way,  fufpend  my  judgment  till 
the  fafl  determines  it. 
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One  of  tl\e  firft  direflions  I would  give  therefore,  is,  Begia 
with  the  moft  Extraordinary  Charafters.  Study  in  preference 
Extreme  Charafters,  the  moft  remote  extremities  of  oppofite  cha- 
radlers;  The  traits -of  cxceffive  goodnefs  on  the  one  hand  ; thofe 
of  atrocious  malignity  on  the  other — a poet  all  fire  and  imagina- 
tion ; or  liftlefs  apathy,  which  cannot  be  roufcd — a changeling 
born ; or  a man  of  great  talents. 

To  accomplifh  this  end,  vifit  hofpitals  for  lunatics.  Select  fub- 
jedls  completely  deranged  ; draw  the  form  and  features  of  their 
faces  ; firft  the  features  which  they  all  have  in  common  ; then 
thofe  which  diftinguifli  each  in  particular.  .The  ftudy  of  the  in.> 
dividual  will  conJud  you  to  general  rules,  the  application  of  which 
will  become  extremely  eafy.  I fay.  Draw,  and  describe 
EXACTLY.  Study  every  part  feparately  ; confider  it  afterwards 
in  its  connexion  and  relations.  Afk  ycurfelf.  Where  is  the  feat, 
where  are  the  charadleriftic  ligns  of  madnefs  ? Detach  every  fea- 
ture ; diftinguifh  thofe  which  are  pofitive  ; and  re-eftablilh  them 
in  the  mufcular  fyftem,  in  order  to  obferve  their  connexions  and 
lhades.  From  thence  tranfport  yourfelf  to  the  fociecy  of  people  of 
fenfe,  who  think  and  refleX  with  judgment.  There  you  will  begin 
your  operations  a-nevv,  and  follow  the  fame  method  which  I have 
juft  laid  down. 

If  you  want  time,  opportunity,  and  readinefs,  for  embracing  in 
your  plan  all  the  parts  of  a face,’  attach  yourfelf  in  preference  to 
two  elTential  lines,  which  will,  in  fome  meafure,  indemnify  you 
for  the  reft,  and  which  will  give  you  the  key  of  the  whole  charaXer 
of  the  phyfionomy,  I mean  the  cleft  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line 
deferibed  by  the  upper  eye-lid  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  To  com- 
prehend thefe  thoroughly,  you  muft  have  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  face ; for  I boldly  affirm,  that,  with  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
two  lineaments,  it  is  poffible,  nay  eafy,  to  decypher  the  intelleXuai 
and  moral  faculties  of  every  individual  whatever.  The  thing  is 
eafy ; and  though  not  fo  to  me,  it  is  to  the  perfon  who  has  more 
leifure  to  ftudy,  and  whofe  talents  arc  fuperior  to  mine.  At  leaft 
this  is  cerwin,  that  all  the  faces  whofe  charaXer  I pretend  to  know, 
1 have  ftudied  from  thefe  two  traits.  At  the  fa.me  it  is  true,  that 
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our  beft  painters  have  not  paid  fu(5cient  attention  to  them.  How- ' 
ever,  the  whole  merit  of  refemblance  depends  on  thefe  two  linea- 
ments, and  almoft  always  the  mannerift  is  more  apparent  in  them 
than  in  the  others.  From  the  manner,  therefore,  in  which,  the 
painter  gives  thefe  two  traits , you  will  difcover  whether  he  is  a 
phyiionomift  or  not. 

But  the  lineaments  in  queftion  are  fo  moveable,  and  their  in- 
flexions fo  delicate,  that  long  and  attentive  praXice  is  requilite  to 
hit  them  well.  I frequently,  for  this  very  reafon,  fatisfy  myfelf 
with  o^ferving  them  in  profile,  which  brings  them  better  out,  efpe- 
cially  the  line  of  the  eye.  If  this  expeaient  does  not  fuffice,  I add 
to  it,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nofe,  and  that  from  the  nofe  to  the  mouth.  Thefe  two  parts  pre- 
fenting  to  me  points  fixed  and  almoft  invariable,  I defign  them 
exaXly  in  idea,  in  order,  in  like  manner,  to  reproduce  them  after- 
wards on  paper. 

I 

I 

Carefully  examine  and  compare  thefe  features ; taken  two  and 
two,  you  will  fee  that  they  have  the  moft  perfeX  relation  between 
themfelves,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  one  is  always  fuppofed  from, 
and  is  in  fome  manner  the  confequence  of,  the  other  j and  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  indicate  the  fecond,  as  foon  as  the  firft  is  exaXly 
determined.  In  order  to  acquire  this  habit,  fo  eflentially  necell'ary, 
you  ought  to  reftriX  yourfelf,  for  fome  time,  to  draw  nothing  what- 
ever except  the  fame  contour  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  the  fame 
line  of  the  mouth.  Make  ufe,  for  this  purpofe,  of  little  cards,  and 
always  repeat  the  fame  defign  twice  uppn  each  card ; hence  you 
will  acquire  greater  facility  in  tranfpofing,  arranging,  and  claffing 
your  lines.  The  other  two  features,  of  which  we  have  fpoken, 
will  foon  be  found  by  means  of  filhouettes : it  will  therefore  be 
neceflary  likewife  to  detach  them  feparately,  to  draw  them  on 
cards,  and  to  trace  in  them,  if  it  be  poflible,  mathematical  relations. 

I would  farther  obferve  to  my  difciple,  that  thefe  charaXeriftic 
traits,  the  certainty  of  which  has  been  clearly  demonllrated  by  re- 
peated obfervation,  are  not  the  only  traits  which  he  muft  ftudy, 
defcribe,  defign,  detach,  and  compare.  The  others  ought  to  be 
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contemplated  with  the  fame  attention,  nor  is  there  a Angle  part  of 
the  face  which  you  are  permitted  to  overlook.  Every  one  of  them 
retraces  the  entire  charafler  of  man,  juft  as  the  leaft  of  the  works 
of  the  Almighty  prefents  to  us  the  charafter  of  the  Divinity.  To 
undervalue  a Angle  part  of  the  face,  is  to  undervalue  the  whole. 
He  who  formed  the  eye  for  feeing,  formed  likewife  the  car  for 
hearing  j and  his  produdtions  are  not  pieces  of  patch-work.  This 
is  a truth  which  I cannot  too  often  repeat,  and  which  I cannot  im- 
prefs  with  fufAcient  earneftnefs  on  the  heart  of  my  reader. 

Such  an  eye  fuppofes  fuch  an  ear  ; fuch  a forehead,  fuch  hair 
of  the  beard.  Every  particle  preferves  the  nature  and  charafler 
of  the  whole,  and  indicates  to  us  the  truth  which  the  combination 
renders  palpable.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  hpwever  minute 
and  ighoble,  but  what  exhibits  fome  indication  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties and  difpofitions.  It  is  a concert  in  which  all  the  founds 
harmonize,  in  which  every  note  ought  to  be  obferved,  and  in 
which  every  femi-tone  is  calculated.  It  often  happens  thatapaftage 
in  an  author,  which  at  Arft  we  had  glanced  over,  enables  us  afterwards 
to  interpret  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  of  his  works.  In  like  manner 
alfo  an  acceAary  trait  of  the  face,  which  we  had  conAdered  as  a 
matter  of  indifterence,  becomes  the  key  of  the  whole  phyAonomy^ 
and  affifts  us  in  explaining  the  principal  features. 

If  you  wilfully  neglefl  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  face  of  manj  you  ' 
are  unworthy  of  ftudying,  and  equally  incapable  of  it.  n 

But  I will  fuppofe,  that  you  feel  perhaps  you  ha\'c  a particular 
raft  for  fuch  a feature,  or  ^uch  a part  of.  the  face.  Certain  traits, 
like  certain  talents,  fometimes  affedl  us  in  preference  ; and  in  this 
cafe  it  is  abundantly  natural  to  follow  our  propenAty.  In  that 
cafe,  carefully  examine  what  is  the  part  which  fuits  you  the  moft; 
ftudy  it  with  fpecial  attention,  as  if  you  had  no  one  elfe  to  ftudy, 
as  if  the  whole  charadler  were  concentrated  in  that  feature  alone. 

To  be  a phyAonomift,  you  mull  make  Silhouettes  a particular 
ftudy  ; for  without  them,  there  is  no  phyfiognomy.  It  is  by  means  • 
of  Alhouettes  that  the  phyAonomift  will  cxercifc  and  perfedl  his  tadl. 
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If  he  underftands  this  language,  he  will  poflefs  the  knowledge  of 
the  whole  face  of  man  : he  will  be  able,  as  in  an  opened  book,  to 
read  in  it.  I fliall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  him  how  this  may 
^ be  done. 

Firft  of  all,  he  mufl;  himfelf  learn  to  make  filhouettes.  This 
operation  will  habituate  his  eye  to  aecuracy : it  will  aecullom  him 
promptly  to  refolve  every  phyfionomy,  and  to  find  the  charaderillic 
outlines  of  the  face  ; but  he  mufl.  particularly  exert  himfelf  to  give 
thefe  outlines  in  all  their  clearnefs  and  precifion. 

Among  the  innumerable  number  of  filhouettes  which  have  pafled 
through  my  hands,  there  are  very  few  which  I can  call  phyfiono- 
snical.  As  every  thing  depends  on  the  exterior  line,  as  the  fliade 
reflefted  on  the  paper  is  almoft  always  weakened,  and  as  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  reproduce  it  with  fufficient  truth  and  correiflnefs,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  phyfionomifl  to  make  ufe  of  the  folar 
microfeope,  and  fuggeft,  that  the  head  which  he  means  to  defign 
ffiould  be  brought  as  near  to  the  wall  as  poffible,  but  in  an  attitude 
perfectly  free  and  unconflrained'.  He  may  employ,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a board  floping  at  bottom,  which  may  lean  on  the  flioulder, 
and  be  fixed  at  the  height  of  four  feet  four,  or  five  inches.  The 
board  mufl  be  covered  with  a fheet  of  paper  perfeflly  fmooth  and 
free  from  creafes,  adapted  to  the  Hope  of  the  wood,  and  faflened 
with  wax.  A flill  more  commodious  method  is  that  of  the  feat, 
which  I have  already  deferibed.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the 
ftiade  comes  to  be  relieved  on  a poliflied  glafs,  which  likewife  flopes 
below,  and  behind  which  an  oiled  paper  is  fixed.  The  filhouetce 
is  traced  with  a fteady  and  delicate  hand  j and  being  detached 
from  the  frame,  you  go  over  that  feature  which  in  the  firfl  perpen- 
dicular pofltion  could  not  be  marked  with  fufficient  flrength  or 
boldnefs.  This  being  done,  you  reduce  the  filhouette,  taking  par- 
ticular care  not  to  blunt  either  the  points  or  angles.  You  blacken 
one  of  thefe  reduced  copies,  and  keep  another  white  for  meafuring 
the  interior  fpace.  Ne'xt,  fufpend  the  large  filhouette  perpendicu- 
larly, and  defign  it  by  the  hand,  till  you  have  caught  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  reduced  profile. 


The  ' 


The  ftudent  in  phyfiognoniy  ought  not  to  fuiFer  a (ingle  oppor- 
tunity to  efcape  him  of  cxercifing  himfelf  in  the  art  of  obferving, 
and  in  that  of  defign.  It  is  impoflible  to  imagine,  and  nothing  but 
experience  can  produce  conviflion  of  it,  how  much  is  to  be  gained 
by  defigning  and  comparing  ; we  learn  from  them,  that  the  flightell 
deviation  may  change  the  whole  expreflion  of  the  charadler. 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  comment  on  every  filhouette,  and  mark 
down  in  precife  terms  what  you  pofitively  know  of  the  charadler 
of  the  original. 

When  you  have  collefled  a certain  number  of  filhouettes  exaflly 
defigned,  and  whofe  charadler  you  are  acquainted  with,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fet  about  the  clafling  of  them.  But  take  care,  in  the  be- 
ginning, not  to  aflbciatc  fuch  as  feem  to  announce  the  fame  moral 
or  intelledlual  charafter.  For,  in  the  firll  place,  however  exa6l  a 
charaflerillic  defcription  may  be,  it  will  ever  be  vague,  unlefs  de- 
duced from  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  ; and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  intelleftual  and  moral  qualities  which 
we  comprehend  under  general  denominations,  whereas  in  efieft 
they  differ  prodigioully,  and  fuppofe  alfo  a marked  diffimilitude  in 
the  features.  ^You  muft  not  begin  therefore  with  referring  filhou- 
ettes  to  the  clafs  of  titles  which  might  apply  to  their  originals.  It 
would  be  an  error,  for  inllance,  ter  rank  under  the  clafs  of  Genius, 
the  profiles  of  two  men  both  of  them  acknowledged  to  be  men  of 
genius,  and  to  endeavour  to  fetile  the  points  of  refemblance  be- 
tween their  filhouettes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  poflible  that  thefe 
may  have  no  manner  of  relation,  or  even  may  be  totally  oppofite. 

But  how  fliould  filhouettes  be  clalTed  ? — After  their' refemblance  j 
and  firll,  after  the  refemblance  of  the  foreheads.  Here  are,  I mean 
to  fay,  two  foreheads,  the  relations  of  which  are  liriking  ; let  me 
likewife  examine  wherein  their  mental  conformity  confills.  This 
forehead  retreats  and  bends  in  fuch  a manner;  it -may  be  compre- 
hended under  fuch  an  angle.  This  other  nearly  approaches  the 
fame  form  : let  me  enquire  if  the  mental  conformity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  relation  ? — For  the  greater  certainty,  we  mullmealure 
the  large  filhouette  with  the  tranfporter.  Take  as  a bafis  the  rela- 
tion of  the  height  from  the  fummit  of  the  head  to  the  line  which 
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finifhes  it,  paffing  through  the  root  of  the  nofe  afid  the  eye-brows. 
Obfervers,  ye  to  whom  the  ftudy  of  man  is  a ferious  objeft,  it  is 
thus  you  muft  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  refcarchcs.  You  will  find 
that  conformity  of  contours  fuppofes  alfo  conformity  of  intellec- 
tual faculties.  You  will  find  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fame 
fpecies  of  forehead  indicates  alfo  the  fame  mode  of  feeing  and  feel- 
ing. You  will  find  that,  as  every  country  on  the  globe  has  its  la- 
titude and  a temperature  analogous  to  it,  every  face  likewife  and 
every  forehead  have  their  given  height,  and  modifications  propor- 
tioned to  it,  Thefe  obfervations  might  eafily  be  fiinplified  by 
compofing  a particular  alphabet  for  filhouettes  of  foreheads ; fo  . 
that  at  firft.  fight  any  forehead  whatever  may  be  indicated  by  its 
letter,  by  the  name  of  its  clafs,  by  its  generic  or  fpecific  name.  I 
am  aftually  engaged  in  forming  a table  of  this  kind,  which  will 
comprehend  all  the  forms  of  forehead  real  or  poflible,  and  which 
is  to  be  inferted  into  my  treatife  of  phyfionomical  lines ; but  I 
would  advife  every  phyfionomill:  to  compofe  one  for  his  own  ufe. 
All  thefe  tables  mull  be  in  perfeft  accord  one  with  another,  fince 
they  are  founded  on  mathematical  figures,  which  never  vary. 

Examine  alfo  with  particular  attention  what  are  the  moll,  and 
what  the  leall,  apparent  charadlers  of  the  filhouette.  You  will  fooii 
be  convinced  that  it  exprelTes  much  better  adlive  charadlers  than 
fuch  as  are  purely  fenfible  and  paflive. 

Employ  yourfelf  likewife  in  defigning  profiles  in  form  of  fil- 
houettes by  the  hand,  and  after  nature.  Add  to  them  the  eye,  thej 
mouth,  and  the  features,  from  memory.  Transform  the  profile 
into  a front  view,  and  bring  this  back  again  to  a profile. 

Cut  profiles  from  fancy,  and  endeavour  to  abllradl  from  them 
the  lines  and  features  whofe  fignification  is  pofitive.  Simplify  each 
of  thefe  features  as  much  as  poflible  : draw  them  exadlly  and  fe- 
parateiy  on  cards— -and  you  will,  without  much  trouble,  acquire 
the  faculty  of  arranging,  of  compounding,  and  decompounding 
them.  This  method  will  procure  for  you  allonilhing  facility 
toward  making  obfervations  the  moll  difficult  and  complicated. 
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To  fimpVify  every  feature;  to  acquire  eafe  and  readinefs  in  tranf-? 
poling,  bringing  together,  and  comparing  the  features  thus  detached 
t— is  one  of  the  great  means  which  the  phyfionoinift  ought  to 
employ. 

In  my  opinion,  the  balls  of  the  forehead  contains  the  fum  of  all 
the  contours  of  the  fcull,  and  that  of  all  the  rays  which  diverge 
from  the  fummit  of  the  head. 

I prefumed  from  reafoning,  and  experience  has  lince  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  that,  in  every  well  conllitutcd  man,  this  fundamen- 
tal line  exprcffes  the  ’^hole  mcafure  of  his  capacity  and  perfedfibi- 
lity.  An  experienced  phylionomift  would  diftinguilh,  by  thefe 
contours  alone,  the  difference  of  charadlers  in  a crowd  colledled 
under  his  windows. 

In  order  to  catch  exadlly  this  fundamental  trait,  it  is  neceffary 
frequently  to  draw  the  fame  forehead  in  profile  and  in  front ; to 
• draw  it  after  the  fhade,  and  to  meafure  it. 

I admit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  in  the 
forehead  viewed  in  profile  or  in  front,  the  whole  fundamental  con- 
tour of  the  fcull : it  is  poffible,  however,  by  dipt  of  unremitting 
application,  to  acquire  this  habit.  In  a convent,  for  example,  when 
the  ffiaven-crowned  monks  ftoop  to  pray,  or  when  they  officiate  in 
the  choir,  one' might  make  very  interefling  obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ference of  thefe  lines,  and  on  their  expreffion. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  obferve  men  well,  in  the  ordi- 
nary commerce  of  life,  and  while  they  are  awake.  With  a thou- 
fand  opportunities  of  feeing  them,  you  can  rarely  find  a Angle  one 
when  you  may,  without  indifcretion,  Itudy  them  at  your  eafe. 
The  phylionomift  ought  therefore  to  endeavour  likewife  to  ob- 
serve PERSONS  ASL.EEP.  He  muft  draw  them  in  this  ftate:  he 
mull  copy  in  detail  the  features  and  the  contours : he  muft  cfpe- 
cially  preferve  the  attitudes,  were  it  only  by  general  lines ; he  muft 
feize  the  relations  which  are  perceptible  between  the  body,  the 
|kin,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  Thefe  attitudes  and  relations  have 


an  inexpreflible  fignification,  and  particularly  in  children.  Tha 
form  of  the  face  is  likevvife  analogous  to  it,  and  this  acOord  is  fen- 
fible.  Every  face  anfwers  individually  to  the  attitude  of  the  body 
and  of  the  arms.  ‘ 

The  Dead  fumifli  a new  fubjeft  for  ftudy.  Their  features  ac- 
quire a precifion  and  an  expreffion  which  they  had  neft  when  either 
awake  or  alleep.  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  agitation's  to  which- the 
body  is  a perpetual  prey,  fo  long  as  it  is  united  to  the  foul.  It  ftops 
and  fixes  what  was  before  vague  and  undecided.  Every  thing 
rifes  or  finks  to  its  level  ; all  the  features  return  to  their  true  rela- 
tion,  provided  they  have  not  been  diftorted*by  difeafes  too  violent, 
or  by  extraordinary  accidents. 

But  what  I would  recommend  to  the  phyfionomift  in  preference 
to  all,  is  the  ftudy  of  figures  m plaster.  Nothing  is  more 
proper  for  obfervation  than  a molded  figure.  You  may  ftudy  it  at 
all  times,  in  every  way,  and  with  all  the  calmnefs  of  refledlion. 
You  can  place  it  in  different  lights,  take  a filhouette  of  it,  and  meafure ' 
it  on  all  fides.  You  can  cut  it  in  what  manner  you  pleafe,  defign  . 
every  part  exaftly,  and  fix  the  contours  of  it  with  a certainty  al- 
moft  mathematical.  Thefe  experiments  W'ill  bring  back  and  attach 
the  phyfionomift  to  what  is  real,  to  the  immutable  truths  of  the 
phyfionomy,  that  is,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  folid  parts,  which  will  al- 
ways be  the  grand  end  of  all  his  refearches.  He  who  neglefls  this 
bafisof  ourfcience,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  mufcular  hiotion  » 
only,  refembles  thofe  Theologians  who  extrafl  from  the  Gofpel 
certain  precepts  of  morality,  without  difeovering  Jefus  Chrift  in 
it.  Compare  the  bull  of  a man  of  genius  with  that  of  a change-  - 
ling  born  fo,  analyze  the  one  and  .the  other,  defign  and  meafure 
them  in  whole  and  in  detail— and  your  faith  in  phyfiognomy  will 
come  near  to  the  certainty  you  have  of  your  own  exiftence,  and 
you  will  learn  to  know  men  as  well  as  you  know  yourfelf. 

Whijnonce  we  ftiall  be  in  poffeffion  of  an  exadl  frontometer-^ 
and  I h?)pe  we  fhall  foon  have  that  inftrument  in  all  its-perfedlion 
—when  the  ftudent  of  phyfiognomy  lhall  have  acquired  the  ufe  of 
it  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be  able,  by  fight  merely,  and  without  mea- 
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furing,  to  determine  with  a certain  precifion  the  capacity  and  cha- 
, rafter  of  every  forehead",  and  to  indicate  the  curves  and  angles  of 
it;  when  he  (hall  be  able  to diftinguini  after  the  fundamental  lines 
and  the  profiles  of  this  part  of  the  face,  a harfli  from  a foft  charac- 
ter, a fpirit  lively  and  prompt,  from  one  flow  and  fluggifli^ — 
what  aftonifliing  progrefs  will  he  not  make  in  the  knowledge  of 
man! 


For  this  purpofe  I would  advife  the  phyfionomift  to  procure  a 
colleftion  of  fcullsof  well-known  perfons;  to  draw  the  filhouettes 
of  thefe  fculls,  which  may  all  reft  on  the  fame  horizontal  board; 
and  to  look  for  the  triangles  under  which  they  may  be  compre- 
hended. I fay  he  muft  (cleft  well  known  perfons:  for  he  ought 
to  learn,  before  he  pretends  to  teach.  He  ought  to  compare  faft 
with  faft  ; the  pofitiye  charafter  of  the  exterior,  with  the  pofitive 
charafter  of  the  interior.  Nor  muft  he,  till  he  has  found  the  rela- 
tions of  the  one  to  the  other,  venture  to  ftudy  the  unknown  rela- 
tions of  approximating  charafters.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  give  pre- 
cepts : unlefs  they  can  (land  the  fevered  examination,  they  will  ex- 
pofe  you  to  (hame  and  contempt. 


If  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a phyfionomift,  a thoufand 
indifcreet  queftions  will  be  put  to  you,  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  anfwer  without  premeditation.  Thefe  queftions  are  un- 
doubtedly ridiculous ; but  would  it  not  be  a (till  more  ridiculoul 
vanity  to  pretend  to  folve  them  ? You  muft  ha’ve  before  you  can 
give.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I fay  to  every  beginner : obferve  in  (i- 
. lence,  and  do  not  communicate  your  conclafions  to ■ any  but  a 
fmall  feleftion  of  friends.  Give  no  anfwer  to  ahy  of  the  curious 
queftioners,  who  are  not  fo  much  enquiring  after  truth,  as  they  are 
aiming  to  draw  you  into  a fnare.  If  your  only  objeft  is  to  (hine, 
by  means  of  your  knowledge  ; if  this  is  the  only  motive  by  which 
you  are  animated — you  will  never  make  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  this  fcience.  Do  you  believe  you  have  made  a difcovery  of  im- 
portance ? before  you  bring  it  to  light,  be  at  pains  to  afcertain  it  ; 
verify  it  by  exaft  and  reiterated  experiments ; confult  witlflln  en- 
lightened obferver— but  difmifs  the  idly  inquifitive,  and  incr^fe 
not  your  own  embarrafsment  by  precipitate  dccifions. 


A Col- 
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A Colleftion  of  Impreffions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Medals  Iq 
Parget,  is  another  eflential,  and  almolt  indifpenfable,  refource  for 
the  phyfionomift.  Profiles  of  this  kind  reduced,  furnifli  much  af- 
fiftaoce  towards  claffification  and  tranfpofition.  We  cannot  great-  ' 
]y  depend,  I confefs,  oh  medals,  for  the  expreflion  of  features ; 
but  the  principal  forms  of  the  profile  are  fo  much  the  more  true. 
And,  were  we  even  to  refufe  them  all  kind  of  authenticity,  they 
would  not  the  lefs  be  of  ufe  toward  exercifing  the  phyfiognomical 
tafl,  and  the  claffing  of  faces. 

The  phyfionomift  cannot  ftudy  language  fulEciently, 

Moft  of  our  errors  have  their  fourcc  in  the  imperfeflion  of  lan- 
guage, in  the  want  of  figns  perfe6Uy  charafleriftic,  and  adapted  to 
the  fubjedl.  A truth  which  has  all  the  fimplicity  and  all  the  clear- 
nefs  of  which  it  is  fufceptible;  a truth  conveyed  with  all  the  fea- 
tures  which  are  proper  to  it,  and  exprefled  with  fuitable  precifion; 
fuch  truth  cannot  be  mifunderftood  by  any  one.  The  knowledge 
of  languages  muft  therefore  be  one  of  the  principal  objedls  of  your 
application..  Study  your  mother  tongue ; ftudy  foreign  languages, 
efpecially  the  French,  which  is  fo  rich  in  phyfiognomical  and 
charafleriftic  expreffions.  In  the  courfe  of  reading,  in  converfa- 
tibn,  you  muft  be  fure  to  lay  hold  of  every  fignlfic^ut  word,  and 
put  it  down  in  a vocabhlary.  You  will  thus  eftablilh  different 
claffes,  a different  fpecies  for  love,  for  judgment,  for  fpirit,  &c. 

The  pupil  of  phyfiognomy  has  occafion  for  a regiftcr,  as  com- 
plete as  poffible,  of  all  charafteriftic  faces.  He  muft  compofe  it 
himfelf  from  the  writings  of  thofe  authors  who  have  moft  fucceff- 
fully  ftudied  human  nature,  and  from  his  own  genius.  I have  my- 
felf  already  collefled  more  than  four  hundred  names  of  faces  of 
every  kind,  and  this  vocabulary  is  far  from  being  fufficient  for  me. 
Look  then  for  a charadleriftic  general  name  for  every  face  which 
you  wifti  to  obferve  ; but  be  in  no  hafte  to  fix  its  denomination. 
Confi^^  in  how  many  ways  this  may  be  modified  ; purfue  it 
thftjugh  all  its  diftin£lions  ; and,  before  you  proceed  to  the  appli- 
cation bf  it,  examine  well  whether  you  may  not  have  confounded 
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fomethihg.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  draw  the  form  of 
the  face,  and  give  the  charafleriftic  defcription  of  it. 

Let  me  prefentyou  with  fome  of  the  general  clalTes  of  my  tegif- 
tcr  : ftate  of  body,  Hate  of  mind,  moral  charafler,  immoral  aftec-  > 
tions,  energy,  fpirit,  judgment,  tafte,  religion,  imperfeflions,  na- 
tional phyfionomies,  phyfionomies  of  perfons  of  quality,  phyfiono- 
mies  of  people  in  place,  phyfionomies  of  tradefmen, 

For  example,  the  word  spirit,  admits,  in  its  turn,  of  the  fol- 
lowing fubdivifions : a correci;  fpirit  (perhaps  a found  underftand- 
jng) ; a collefled  fpirit  (prefence  of  mind,  or  a ready  witj  •,  a 
flaftiy  fpirit  ; abufe  of  fpirit  (perverfion  of  mental,  powers)  j a 
flovenly  fpirit,  an  acute,  affefted,  lively,  brilliant,  vain,  ferious, 
dry,  cold,  rude,  popular,  cenforious,  prompt,  pleafant,  jovial, 
fprightly,  jocofe,  gay,  trifling,  comical,  burlefque,  mifchievous, 
fneering,  ironical,  farcaftic,  &c.  fpirit  (humour,  difpofition,  turn 
of  mind). 

After  you  have  ftudied  the  chara6ler  of  a face  in  a pifture  or  • 
drawing,  and  haveafligncd  to  it  a correfponding  charafleriftic  name, 
copy  exaftly  the  contour  of  the  head,  were  it  but  by  fome  light 
llrokes,  or  even  by  points.  I always  love  to  funplify  operations. 

The  fbrm  of  the  face  in  general ; the  relation  of  the  conftituent 
parts ; their  inflexion  or  lituation — thefe  three  objedls  merit 
a particular  attention,  and  may  be  indicated  by  lines  the  molt 
Ample,  as  I Ihall  demonftrate  in  my  Treatife  on  Phyfiognoinical 
Lines. 

If  you  feel  yourfelF  at  a lofs  to  unfold  all  at  once  the  pofitive 
charafler,  endeavour  to  difcover  it  by  the  negative — in  otjier  words, 
recapitulate  all  the  names  which  it  feems  to  exclude;  run  over 
your  vocabulary  from  end  to  end  ; and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  ap- 
proximations, flop  there,  and  the  comparifon  of  thefe  will  help  you 
to  the  true  name.  If  a tolerably  complete  regifter  does  not  furnilh 
a Angle  denomination  which  you  can  apply  to  your  fubjeft,  the 
face  will  be  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  and  you  will  ftudy  it 
in  all  its  fituations,  in  its  turnings  and  windings,  till  you  have 
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got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  more  enigmatical  a phyfionomy 

is,  the  greater  difcoveries  you  will  make  in  the  decyphering  of 

it. 

Study,  I befeech  thee,  my  difciple,  Portraits  and  Hiftory  Pic- 
tures, by  the  befl;  painters  and  defigners.  Among  portrait-painters, 
Mignard,  Largilliere,  Rigaud,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and  Van  Dyk, 
in  my  opinion,  hold-  the  firft  rank.  I prefer,  however,  the  por- 
traits of  Mignard  and  Rigaud,  painted  by  themfelves,  to  all  Van 
Dyk*s  pieces : thefe  frequently  want  illufion  and  exadlnefs,  becaufe 
Van  Dyk  paid  more  attention  to  the  general  combination  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  phylionomy  than  to  the  details.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
a cenfure,  which  muft  be  fixed,  witli  ftill  greater  juftice,  on  an  in- 
finite number  of  Flemifli,  Englifli,  and  Italian  matters.  I except 
Giboon,  Vander  Banck,  Mans,  Poel,  and  fome  others,  whofe 
names  I do  not  at  this  moment  recolleft.  Under  the  fpecious  pre- 
text of  Ihunning  the  imputation  of  being  fervile  copyitts,  fome, 
with  an  unpardonable  carelefsnefs,  negleft  the  moll  delicate  de- 
tails ; they  aim  at  producing  great  effeft,  and  attempt  to'  impofe 
upon  tatte  by  giving  nature  in  wholefale.  This  is  not  what  the 
phyfioncmitt  wants,  nor  is  it  thus  that  nature  prefents  herfelf.  To 
exhibit  only  her  ttriking  parts,  is  not  to  imitate  her  : it  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her,  that  you  have 
ftudied  her  amifs. 

The  bed  pieces  of  Kupetzky,  of  Kilian,  of  Lucas  Kranach,  and 
efpecially  of  Holbein,  are  an  admirably  inftrudlive  fchool  for  the 
phyfiortomift.  Rcfufe  them  fometimcs,  if  you  pleafe,  tatte  and  a 
bold  touch  ; I always  prefer  the  true  to  the  beautiful.  An  author 
who  deals  in  truth  is  much  more  pleafing  to  me  than  one  who 
ftudies  elegance  ; and,  without  being  fond' of  too  laborious  exa£t- 
nefs,  I will  however  maintain  that  an  Erafmus  of  Holbein  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  both  for  truth  and  nature. 
To  defpife  detail,  is  to  defpife  Nature.  Where  are  details  treated 
with  fo  much  richnefs  and  eafe  as  in  her  works  ? 

The  heads  of  Dormer  would  be  invaluable  for  the  ftudy  of  the 

phy- 


phyfionomy,  if  his  microfcopic  details  correlponded  better  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  whole. 

Soutmann,  who  has  given  us  fome  good  heads,  is  not  however  the 
perfon  whom  I would  propofe  for  a model.  I fet  a higher  value 
on  the  precifion  and  vigour  of  Blyhof ; but  the  connoill'eur,  the 
real  painter,  the  phyfionomift,  will  prize  above  all  the  portraits  of 
Morin. 

I have  feen  very  few  heads  of  Rembrandt  of  which  the  phyfio- 
nomift could  avail  himfelf. 

With  better  health,  with  more  information  and  praflice,  Colla 
would  have  perhaps  become  one  of  the  firft  portrait-painters.  His 
heads  are  almoft  as  many  particular  fubjefls  of  ftudy. 

Among  the  painters  and  defigners  who  have  gone  into  the  walk 
of  hiftory,  there  are  very  few  phyfionomifts  ; almoft  all  of  them 
have  confined  themfelves  to  the  expreflion  of  the  language  of  the 
pafiioDs,  and  have  gone  no  farther.  Till  one  more  perfedl  is  pro- 
duced, I fubjoin  a catalogue  of  fome  who  have  excelled  in  their 
art,  and  whofe  works  merit,  on  every  account,  a particular  atten- 
tion j although,  every  thing  confidered,  the  pooreft  performance 
of  a middling  painter  is  not  to  be  defpifed  in  our  fcience. 

The  phyfionomift  will  ftudy  in  Titian  the  dignity  of  ftyle,  the 
natural  and  fublime  of  expreflion,  voluptuous  faces.  I have  feen 
at  Dnfleldorp  a portrait  by  this  painter,  which  is  an  almoft  incom- 
parable mafter-  piece  of  naturd  and  expreflion. 

Michael  Angelo  furniflies  us  with  charaaers  energetic,  haughty, 
difdainful,  ferious,  obftinate,  invincible. 

We  admire  in  the  heads  of  Guido  the  touching  expreflion  of  a 
love,  calm,  pu're,  celeftial. 

The  works  of  Rubens  prefent  the  lineaments  of  fury,  of  force, 
of  drunkeanefs,  of  every  vicious  excefs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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he  did  not  paint  a greater  number  of  portraits.  His  Cardinal 
Ximencs,  which  is  at  Dufleldorp,  is,  I think,  far  fuperior  to  the  . 
beft  of  Van  Dyk. 

Van  der  Werf  muft  be  our  model  for  modeft  and  fuffering  phy- 
fionomies. 

In  LairelTe,  in  PoulTin,  and,  above  all,  in  Raphael,  vve  muft 
look  for  fimplicity  of  compolition,  depth  of  thought,  thecalmnefs 
of  dignity,  an  inimitable  fublime.  Raphael  cannot  be  fufficiently 
ftudied  ; but  it  is  only  in  the  great  ftyle  to  which  his  figures,  and 
the  airs  of  his  heads,  have  always  a reference. 

You  muft  not  expeft  much  of  majefty  from  Hogarth.  This 
painter  rofe  not  to  the  level  of  the  really  beautiful  ; 1 lliould  'he 
tempted  to  call  him  the  false  Prophet  of  Beauty.  But 
what  inexpreflible  richnefs  in  the  comic  or  moral  fcenes  of  life! 
No  one  ever  better  charadlcrifed  mean  phyfionomies,  the  de- 
■ bauched  manners  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  the  exceffiv?  heighten- 
ing ridicule,  the  horrors  of  vice. 

Gerard  Douw  has  happily  hit  off  low  charafiers  and  thofe  of 
fcoundrels,  -phyfionomies  which  exprefs  attention.  I have  feen  at 
Duffeldorp  a mountebank  of  his  furrounded  by  the  populace  : this 
performance  would  be  an  excellent  theory  for  phyfiognomical 
lines. 

I would  confult  Wilkenboon  for  the  expreflion  of  irony. 

Spranger  for  the  violent  paffions. 

Callot  had  the  talent  of  reprefenting  Angularly,  according  to 
nature,  beggars,  cheats,  executioners.  In  this  alfo  A.  Bath 
excelled. 

For  all  forts  of  comical  and  low  fubjefts,  for  clowns,  valets,  &c. 
I would  make  choice  of  Henty  Goftius  and  Albert  Durer. 
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Martin  de  Vos,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  Sebaftian  Brand  were 
eminent  in  the  fame  (lyle;  but  you  find  in  them  likewife  phyfic^ 
nomies  full  of  dignity,  and  a fublime  truly  apoftolic. 

Rembrandt,  among  other  merits,  had  that  of  happily  delineating 
the  paflions  of  the  vulgar. 

V 

Annibal  Caracci  was  fuperiorly  excellent  in  the  comic  walk* 
and  in  every  fpecies  of  heightened  Angularity.  He  polTefled  par- 
ticularly the  talent,  fo  neceffary  to  the  phyfionoinift,  of  giying  the 
charadler  in  a few  ilrokes. 

Chodpwiecki  is  alqne  equal  to  a whole  fchool.  His  infants,  his 
young  damfels,  his  matrons,  his  lackeys,  are  admirable.  In  him 
every  vice  has  its  charadleriftic  traits,  every  paffion  the  attitudes 
and  geftures  which  fuit  it.  As  an  obferyer  of  Angular  ability,  he 
has  Itudied  all  the  ranks  of  fociety.  The  court  and  the  city,  the 
tradefman  and  the  foldier,  furnifh  him,  by  turns,  with  feenes  end- 
lefsly  varied,  exprefied  wifh  all  the  truth  of  Nature. 

Schellenberg  is  peculiarly  happy  in  delineating  provincial  lovv 
humour. 

The  bacchanalians  of  La  Fage  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  alfo 
his  gay  and  voluptuous  phyAonomies. 

I 

Rugendas  is  the  painter  of  rage,  of  grief,  of  the  great  effedls  of 
paAion. 

The  chief  excellency  of  Bloemart  is  his  hitting  off  the  attitudes 
which  mark  dejeftion. 

The  heads  of  Schlutter,  etched  in  aqua-fortis  by  Rode,  charac- 
terize wonderfully  well  the  fuffering  of  great  fouls. 

The  gigantic  is  the  favourite  walk  of  Fufeli.  His  genius  de- 
lights to  employ  itfelf  on  energetic  charadlers : he  delineates  with 
bold  touches  the  effefts  of  anger,  terror,  and  fury  : horrible  feenes 
of  every  kind, 
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What  talle,  tnajefty,  harmony  and  tranquillity,  in  the  piflure* 
of  Mengs ! 

Thofe  of  Weft  bear  the  imprefs  of  a noble  fimplicity,'  of  calm- 
nefs  and  innocence. 

All  the  paflions  are  found  united  in  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows, 
and  mouths  of  Le  Brun. 

Such,  in  part,  are  the  mafters  whom  the  phyfionomift  ought  to 
ftudy.  He  will  felefl  for  himfelf,  in  every  work  of  painting,  the 
features  which  are  mcft  clearly  expreffed,  and  mark  them  down  in 
his  repertory  under  their  correl'ponding  titles.  If  he  purfues  the 
method  which  I have  juft  now,  traced,  I dare  venture  to  afllire 
him,  that  he  will  foon  come  to  fee  what  no  one  perceives,  though 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world  j and  that  he  will,  in  a 
very  fliort  tinre,  poflefs  knowledge,  which  no  one  takes  pains  to  ac- 
quire, though  it  be  in  every  one’s  reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
moft  of  the  painters  I have  now  quoted  teach  Pathognomy  only. 
Very  few  of  them  apply  themfelvcs  to  the  folid  form  of  the  body  j 
and  thofe  who  perhaps  merit,  in  this  refpeft,  the  name  of  Phyfio- 
nomifts,  are  fuch,  I muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  merely  by  chance,  be» 
caufe  they  are  every  moment  deviating  front  the  rulci. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

/ ^ 
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i 

I. 

Nature  has  modelled  all  men  after  one  and  the  fame  funda- 
mental form.  This  is  indeed  infinitely  varied;  but  flie  no  more 
departs  from  her  parallelifm  and  proportions  than  a pantograph  or 
a parallel  rule.  Every  individual  who  deviates  from  the  general 
parallelifm  of  the  human  figure,  unlefs  fuch  deviation  be  the  effeft 
of  unfortunate  accidents,  of  which  he  has  become  the  fad  vidlim,  is 
a inonller  in  refpedl  of  conformation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
the  form  correfponds  with  this  parallelifm,  the  more  perfeft  it  is. 
This  is  an  obfervation  which  every  difciple  of  phyfiognomy  ought 
to  repeat  with  me  j and  when  he  has  afcertained  the  truth  of  it,  let 
him  adopt  it  as  a principle. 

A difgufting  Outfidc,  however,  does  not  always  exclude  great 
telleflual  Faculties.  Granted.  Genius  and  virtue  lie  fometimea 
concealed  in  an  obfeure  hut,  and  why  may  they  not  likowife  be 
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clothed  with  an  irregular  form  ? But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  you  fometimes  meet  with  forms  where  genius  and 
dignity  of  fentiment  could  not  poflibly  find  entrance,  juft  as  there 
are  buildings  too  wretched  to  ferve  as  a lodging  olace  for  human 
beings.  The  phyfionomill  will  therefore  exert  himfelf  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  forms  regularly  beautiful,  which  appertain 
exclufively  to  great  fouls ; of  the  irregular  forms  which  ftill  pre- 
ferve  fufficient  fpace  to  admit  of  talents  and  virtue;  or  which,  by 
narrowing  that  fpace  on  one  fide,  do  more  concentrate  perhaps  the 
energy  of  the  natural  difpofitions. 


11. 

■When  a principal  Feature  in  a Face  is  fignificant,  the  acceflbry 
Trait  will  be  alfo.  The  laft  has  its  principle  as  the  firft.  Every 
thing  has  its  caufe,  or  nothing  has.  If  you  are  not  ftruck  with  the 
evidence  of  this  axiom ; if  you  ftill  call  for  proof  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  j abandon  the  ftudy  of  the  phyfionomy. 

111. 

The  moft  beautiful  of  Faces  is  fufceptlble  of  Degradation,  and 
there  is  no  one  fo  homely  as  to  be  incapable  of  Embellilhment ; it 
being  always  underftood,  however,  that  in  thefe  changes  the  form 
of  the  face,  and  the  fpecies  of  the  phyfionomy,  ever  preferve  their 
primitive  bafis. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfionomift  to  ftudy  the  degrees  of  per* 
feftibility  or  of  corruptibility  of  every  form  of  face.  Let  him  fre- 
quently combine  the  idea  of  a noble  adlion  with  a forbidding  coun- 
tenance, and,  reciprocally,  the  idea  of  a mean  adlion  with  a pro- 
mifing  phyfionomy. 


lY. 

Pofitivc  charaflers  of  Face  always  announce  pofitive  Faculties. 
But  the  abfence  of  thefe  charaflers  does  not  luppofe  the  ablolute 
want  of  correfponding  faculties. 
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V. 

Study  with  particular  attention  the  Faces  in  which  you  find  a 
total  want  of  Correfpondenc^  ; thofe  which,  in  order  to  fubfift  to- 
gether, have  need,  in  fome  fort,  of  the  mediation  of  a third.  Two 
faces  which  prefent  a perfed  contrail,  are  an  interefting  fpedacleto 
the  phyfionomill, 

VI. 

Always  give  yourfelf  up  to  firll  Impreffions,  and  truft  tp  them 
more  than  even  to  obfervations.  Are  your  perceptions  the  re- 
fult  of  involuntary  feeling,  excited  by  a fudden  emotion  ?— Be 
aflured  the  fource  of  it  is  pure,  and  that  you  may  fpare  yourfelf  the 
trouble  of  having  recourle  to  induftion.  Not,  however,  that  I 
would  have  you  ever  negled  the  road  of  refearch.  On  the  con- 
trary, draw  the  feature,  the  form,  the  look,  which  affeded  you  at 
firll ; oppafe  to  them  contrails  the  moll  extreme ; and  alk  of  one 
or  more  perfons  capable  of  feeling  and  of  forming  a found  judg- 
ment, What  are  the  different  qualities  which  thefe  two  faces  ex- 
prefs  ? If  all  fuffrages  unite,  follow  as  infpiration  that  firft  imprefi 
fion  which  you  received. 

TII. 

Of  all  the  Obfervations  which  you  have  occafion  to  make,  ne- 
gled  no  one  whatever,  however  Fortuitous,  however  Indifferent  it 
may  appear.  Colled  them  all  with  equal  care,  even  though  you  at 
firll  put  no  manner  of  value  on  them;  You  will  fooner  or  later 
however  derive  advantage  from  them; 

Vlll. 

Remark  the  difference  of  Stature  j the  tall,  the  middle,  the 
ftiort,  the  deformed.  Examine  what  is  common  to  each.  They 
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have  proper  charaflers  which  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
clafs,  which  they  compofe,  and  which  rc-appear  in  the  whole  of  the 
phyhonomy  as  in  the  features  feparately. 

IX. 

Attend  likewife  to  the  Voice,  as  the  Italians  do  in  their  palT- 
ports  and  defcriptions  of  advertifed  perfons.  Obferve  v^hether  it 
be  high  or  low,  ftrong  or  weak,  clear  or  dull,  foft  or  harfh,  natural 
or  feigned.  Confider  what  voices  and  foreheads  are  moft  frequent- 
ly affociated.  If  you  have  any  delicacy  of  ear,  be  alTured  that  the 
(bund  of  the  voice  will  foon  furni,(h  you  with  infallible  indications- 
by  which  you  may  dillinguilh  the  clafs  of  the  forehead,  of  the 
iemperament,  and  of  the  charafler. 


X. 

Every  phyfionomy  has  its  charadler.  I have  already  fpoken  more 
l[han  once  of  the  general  traits  which  are  charafleriftic  for  all  faces 
*vithout  exception;  but,  independently  of  thefe,  there  are  befides 
PARTICULAR  Ft  ATURES,  the  precifion  and  fignificancy  of  which 
cannot  efcape  the  glance  of  the  phyfionomift.  All  thinkers,  for 
example,  have  not  forms  of  face  which  announce  in  a ftriking  man- 
fier  ferioufnefs  of  reflexion  ; the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  alone  arc 
often  fuflicient  to  exprefs  this  charadler.  It  is  thus  too  that  the 
charadler  of  goodnefs  is  fometimes  manifefted  in  the  appearance, 
the  form,  the  arrangement,  and  colour  of  the  teeth;  that  of  ilif- 
cfintent  in  the  triangular  lineameats  or  ‘ia  the  cavities  of  the 
ch«k,  &c. 


XI. 

Diftinguifh  carefully  what  is  Natural,  what  is  Accidental,  what 
is  produced  by  Violent  Caufes.  Whatever  is  natural,  is  continu- 
ous; and  this  continuity  is  the  feal  which  Nature  imprefl'es  on  all 
forms  which  are  not  monllrous ; accidents  alone  arc  capable  of  in- 
terrupting 
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lerrupting  the  general  order.  Much  has  been  faid  of  thcfe  acci- 
dents, as  being  fo  many  infurmountable  obftaclcs  oppofed  to  the 
fcientific  it  ad  y of  phyfionomy, — and  yet  they  are  fo  eafily  diiUn- 
guifliable.  Is  it  poffible  to  be  millaken,  for  inftance,  in  the  detor- 
mities  occafionedby  the  fmall-pox,  in  the  marks  left  from  a fall,  a 
blow,  or  any  other  violent  caufe  ? I have  known,  it  is  true,'  fome 
perfons  who  in  their  yeuth  had  been  reduced  to  imbccilb.ty  by  falls, 
without  their  preferving  vifible  marks  of  thefe  accidents.  But  the 
imbecillity  fhewed  iifelf  fufficiently  in  the  features  of  the  face,  apd 
partly  likewife  in  the  folid  form  of  the  head;  the  extenfion  of  tne 
occiput  feemed  to  have  been  flopped  by  the  efledf  of  the  fall.  In 
thefe  kinds  of  doubtful  cafes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfionomifl  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  refpefting  the  pbyfical  conllitution  and  education  of 
the  perfons  whom  he  means  to  obferve. 

XII. 

I do  not  infill  that  the  phyfionomifl  always  to  Judge  final- 
ly on  one  only  Sign  ; I only  fay  that  he  can  in  certain  cales.  And 
theugh,  according  to  Ariftotle, 

To  truftonefign  only  is  a mark  of  weaknefs, 

it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  however,  that  certain  particular  traits  are  ab- 
foluiely  decifive,  and  perfedfly  fuffice  for  charadlerizing  fuch  and 
fuch  difpofitions  and  paffion.s  of  the  individual.  Frequently  the 
forehead,  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  announce,  exclufively,  energy 
or  weakneis,  vivacity  or  coolnefs,  penetration  or  flupidity,  love  or 
hatred  ; it  being  always  underftood,  however,  that  thefe  diflind'tive 
features  fuppole  the  co-exiflence  of  the  other  pans  more  or  Ids  ana- 
logous. I muft  always  reeommend,  neverthelefs,  the  fludy  of  the 
acceffory  traits;  and  of  the  moll  minute  details  of  the  phyfionomy. 
I will  always  fay,  and  it  is  a principle  on  which  1 cannot  infill  too 
earneftly — You  mull  combine  ; you  mull  compare  details  with  de- 
tails; you  mufl  view  Nature  in  her  complete  aflemblage,  Obferve 
with  equal  care  the  form,  the  colour,  the  flelh,  tiie  bones,  and  the 
mufcles : the  pliancy  or  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  movements, 
the  attitude,  the  gait,  and  the  voice ; the  expreflions,  the  adlions, 
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and  the  paffions  j fmiles  and  tears  ; good  humour  and  bad  ; impe- 
tuofity  and  calmnefs.  Negieft  no  detail  whatever,  but  combine  all 
into  one  whole.  Learn,  above  all  things,  to  dillinguilh  what  is  na^ 
tural  from  vyhat  is  faftiiious,  the  real  from  the  afl'umed  charaiier. 
You  will  find,  that  whateyer  is  afl'umed  or  faftitious  fuppofes,  in  its 
turn,  a previous  difpoflcion  to  receive  thefe  adventitious  qualities ; 
that  accordingly  it  is  poflible  to  forefee  and  to  predidl  what  a phyfi- 
onomy  is  capable  of  adopting  or  not.  Such  a face  vyas  not  formed 
for  alTuming  gentlenefs  ; that  other  is  incapable  of  putting  on  an 
air  of  alTurance  and  anger. 

But,  it  will  be  alledged,  the  calmed  man  may  fometimes  abandon 
himfclf  to  paflion,  and  the  molt  violent  fpirit  has  its  moments  of 
compofure  ; of  confequcnce  the  fame  pliyfionomy  may  exprefs  by 
turns  gentlenefs  and  violence. 

I admit  it ; but  there  are  faces  to  which  gentlenefs  is  as  natural  or 
as  foreign,  as  violence  is  natural  or  foreign  to  others.  It  belongs  to 
the  original  form,  to  the  primrtive  featuies  lludied  in  a Itateof  rcll ; 
it  belongs,  in  a word,  to  the  charaifler  of  the  mind  to  inform  you 
what  is  congenial  to  fuch  a phyfionomy,  and  what  is  nor  j what  it 
admits,  or  what  it  rejcdls.  In  tracing  upward  thefe  fources  of  in- 
ftrudlion,  you  will  often  difcover  the  molt-  b autiful  harmony  where 
others  perceive  only  incoherence  and  irregularity. 

By  degrees  you  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  inferring  one  part 
from  another.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  of  two  details  will  con- 
duft  you  to  a third,  and.  fo  on  to  all  the  reil.  You  will  be  able  to 
determine  from  the  found  of  the  voice,  the  form  of  the  mouth  j and 
this  again  will  give  you  a prefentiment  of  the  words  which  it  is 
about  to  pronounce;  you  will  learn  to  judge  of  the  ftyle  by  the  form 
of  the  forehead ; and  reciprocally  of  the  forehead  by  the  ftyle.— 
You  will  nut  know  beforehand  all  that  a man  means  to  fay,  write, 
or  do,  in  general ; but  you  will  be  able  to  forefee  of  what  he  is 
€apahle  or  Incapable,  how  he  will  aft  or  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  and 
fuch  given  circumftances. 

XI 11. 

There  are  deciflye  moments  for  fludying  the  phyfionomy,  which 
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it  is  of  eflcntial  importance  to  obferve.  8uch  is  that  of  an  unex- 
pedled  rencounter,  or  the  firft  approach  only  ; the  inftant  when 
a pcribn  prefents  himfelf  in  company,  or  when  he  takes  leave  of  it. 
Such  is,  again/  in  a more  particular  manner  the  moment  when  4 
violent  paflion  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  the  moment 
which  follows  the  firlt  explofion.  Such  is,  above  all,  the  moment 
when  the  paflicn  is  fuddcnly  repreiTed  by  the  prefence  of  a refpetl:- 
able  perfonage.  It  is  in  this  la!t  fituation  that  you  difcover  by  the 
fame  glance,  both  the  power  of  difiimulation,  and  the  Hill  fubfifting 
traces  of  paffion. 

An  emotion  of  tendernefs  or  pity,  of  forrow  or  angcri  of  zeal  or 
envy,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  a judgment  of  a 
man’s  charadfer.  Place  in  oppofition  the  moft  perfed  tranquillity 
and  the  moft  violent  tranfport ; ' on  one  hand,  the  moment  when  a 
man  is  himfelf,  and  on  the  other,  that  in  which  he  flies  off  from  his 
natural  bent : compare  thefe  two  ftates,  and  you  will  fee  what  every 
individualism  what  it  is  poflible  for  hint  to  become,  or  what  he 
pever  can  be. 


XIV. 

Study  Superiority  which  certain  Phyflonomies  have  over  others. 
The  common  father  of  the  human  race  has,  no  doubt,  created  all 
men  of  one  and  the  fame  blood  j but  equality  of  co7idition  is  not  tlie 
lefs,  on  that  account,  a chimera.  Every  one  has  his  place  and  his 
rank,  and  this  very  diverfity  is  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence. 
Every  body,  animate  or  inanimate,  has  millions  of  beings  fubor- 
dinate  to  it,  and  it  again  is  fubjedled  to  innumerable  other  beings 
which  prefs  upon  it.  Man  is  king  and  fubjeft  by  turns;  this  is  the 
law  of  nature.  Endeavour  then  to  find  out  in  every  organized 
body,  the  fuperiority  and  the  inferiority  which  belongs  to  its  fpe- 
cies,  which  are  infeparable  from  it,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
the  conventions  of  fociety.  Fix  exadUy  the  boundaries  which  are 
contiguous  to  each  other.  Compare  always  the  ftrong  with  the 
weak  ; charadlers  firm  and  energetic,  with  charadters  foft  and  flexi- 
ble. Extremes  being  once  fettled,  you  will  eafily  difcover  interme- 
diate relations.  You  will  be  able  to  determine,  according  to  geo. 
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metrical  rules,  the  relations  which  are  to  be  found  between  the  fore- 
head of  a man  formed  for  commanding,  and  the  forehead  of  one 
formed  for  obeying  j between  the  nofe  of  the  monarch  and  the  nofe 
of  the  Have. 


XV. 

In  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognoiny  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  to  look  for 
conformity  of  charadlers  in  conformity  of  faces — and  the  rcfem- 
blance  of  faces,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  their  form,  in  the  analogy  of 
foreheads.  Always  then  bring  together,  as  clofe  aspoffible,  cha- 
rafters,  fculls,  forms  of  face,  forehead,  and  features,  which  have  a 
rcfemblance.  Arrange,  obferve,  and  compare, 

XVI. 

t 

If  you  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a man  who  has  the  fa- 
culty, fo  rarely  bellowed,  of  interefting  himfclf  without  affeclation 
in  what  is  propofed  to  him  ; a man  who  adls  in  every  thing  with  a 
reflexive  attention,  who  never  gives  an  anfwer  till  he  has  heard 
you  out,  who  is  always  prepared  to  decide,  without  ever  alluming 
a decifive  tone — do  not  fail  to  ftudy  his  face  both  in  whole,  and  in 
the  moft  minute  details.  The  degree  cf  attention-  determines 
the  degree  of  judgment  j the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  de- 
gree of  energy.  He  who  is  incapable  of  iiltening  attentively,  is 
likewife  incapable  of  every  thing  that  deferves  the  name  of  wifdom 
and  virtue.  The  man  who  can  liften  with  attention  will  fucceed 
in  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  A Tingle  face 
in  which  attention  is  painted,  will  furnilh  you  with  indications 
which  may  enable  you  to  decypher  the  moft  eftiinable  qualities  in 
other  individuals. 

Take  it  for  granted,  that  a man  who  difeovers  exadlnefs  in  the 
indifferent  aftions  of  life,  that  a man  whom  you  oblerve  to  fix  a 
calin  and  attentive  look  on  every  objedt  which  engages  him,  is  an 
admirable  fubjedl  of  ftudy.  His  mien,  his  movements,  his  gefturcs, 
will  bear  the  impreffioa  of  his  charafler.  I rilk  nothing  in  advanc- 
ing, 
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ing,  that  he  who  is  careful  and  circumfpeft  in  little  things>  will  be 
equally  fo  in  great. 


XVII. 

Here  are  fome  traits,  the  ' nnion  of  which  infallibly  promife  the 
happieft  phyfionomy,  I m?.y  fay,  without  referve,  a phyfionomy 
more  than  human.  I fuppofe  befides,  that  each  of  thefe  traits  is 
decidedly  a'dvantageous  in  itfelf,  land  that  the  whole  together  unite 
in  a juft  relation.  There  muft  be  : 

a,  A ftriking  conformity  between  the  three  principal  parts  of  the 
face,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin. 

i.  A forehead  which  refts  on  a bafe  ahnoft  horizontal,  with  eye- 
brows almoft  ftraight,  clofe,  and  boldly  marked. 

I 

c.  Eyes  of  a clear-blue  or  clear-brown,  which  appear  black  at  a 
little  diftance,  and  whole  upper  lid  covers  only  a fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  the  ball. 

J.  A nofe  whofe  ridge  is  broad,  and  almoft  parallel  on  both  lides, 
with  a flight  infleilion. 

e.  A mouth  cerfeflly  horizontal,  but  whofe  upper  lip  drops  gently 
in  the  middle.  The  under  lip  ought  not  to  be  plumper  than  the 
upper. 

f,  A chin  round  and  prominent. 

Short  hair,  of  a deep-brown,  parting  into  large  bufliy  cuds. 


xviii. 

In  order  to  ftudy  a face  well,  you  muft  obferve  it  in  profile,  in 
front,  in  the  attitude  of  three-quarters,  of  feven-eighths,  and  from 
top  to  bottom.  Make  the  objedl  you  are  ftudying  Ihut  his  eyes  for 
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fome  time  ; Jet  him  then  open  them.  The  face,  viewed  in  fronts 
prel'ents  too  many  things  at  once,  and  the  attention  is  of  confe- 
quence  diftrafted  ; it  is  for  this  reafon  I advife  you  to  examine  it  ort 
different  fides  fuccefiively. 

XIX. 

I have  faid  already,  oftener  than  once,  that  knowledge  of  Defign 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  phyfionomili.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
requifite  degree  of  praflice  in  this  art,  he  ought  to  coniine  himfclf 
entirely  to  contours,  whether  he  copy  after  Nature,  whether  he 
draw  after  bulls,  pidlures,  engravings,  or  any  other  model  whatever. 
He  mull  be  able  to  dilUnguifli,  refolve,  fimplify,  and  explain  what 
as  complex,  confufe,  or  vague,  fli  11  painters  who  are  not  ph',  li- 
onomills,  and  who  are  indifferently  fliilled  in  defign,  cry  down  this 
method  ; it  is,  nevertliclefs,  the  only  one  which  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  readinefs,  of  precifion,  and  exaftnefs  j of  this  I (hall  produce 
fio  other  proof  than  the  celebrated  palTions  of  Le  Brim. 


• XX. 

Nothing  is  more  proper  for  exercifing  the  phyfionomill  than  the 
ftudy  of  Paintings  in  Oil ; but  he  ought  to  have  mailer-pieces,  and 
they  are  fo  rare  and  fo  expenlive,  that  a very  fmall  colleftion 
amounts  to  an  enormous  fum.  Models  the  lealt  proper  for  him, 
are  drawings  in  black  lead.  I would  advife  him  as  much  againll 
them  as  againll  miniatures.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  lead  to  that 
free  manner  which  would  p4fs  for  Piflurefque,  but  is  only  vague, 
and  for  that  very  reafon  contrary  to  reafon  and  truth.  In  order 
truly  to  exprefs  the  charafter  of  the  phylionomy,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  all  the  precifion  and  all  the  delicacy  of  it,  make  ufe,  in  prefer- 
ence, of  black-lead  ftrergthened  by  a few  touches  of  China  ink. 
But  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  drawings  of  this  fort  ought  to 
be  executed  in  a dark  apartment  which  admits  the  light  by  a round 
opening  of  a foot  diameter ; you  mull  contrive  to  let  it  fall  from  the 
height  of  three  or  four  fe<  c above  the  head  you  are  going  to  defign, 
and  the  attitude  cf  this  lall  mull  approach  the  profile.  Of  al]  the 
methods  which  1 have  tried,  I have  found  none  more  eafy,  not 
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whofe  effeft  was  generally  more  agreeable  and  more  charaf^eriftic. 

I believe,  however,  that  certain  phy-fionomies  might  be  defigned, 
with  equal  fuccefs,  by  a light  falling  down  in  a perpendicular  di- 
redlion ; but  this  would  anlwer  at  moft  with  flat  and  delicate 
faces,  for  fuch  as  are  llrongly  mufculous  would  lofe  too  much  by 
the  ihades.  In  the  other  pofition,  jull  now  deferibed,  you  might 
employ  a camera  ohfeura,  which  fliould  diminifh  the  objedl  three- 
fjurths ; this  might  ferve,  not  to  execute  the  drawing,  which  would 
be  impoflible  on  account  of  the  vacillation,  but  to  afceitain,  by 
comparifon,  theexaclnefs  of  the  copy. 

XXI. 

It  will  be  allced,  Who  are  the  Phyfiognomical  Authors  you  would 
recommend  to  ycur  pupil  ? The  number  of  thofe  who  can  be  men- 
tioned with  approbation  is  very  fmall ; a fortnight  is  fuificient  to 
run  overall  of  them,  and  even  their  moft  feniible  obfervations  have 
ftill  need  to  be  clofely  examined.  When  you  have  read  two  or 
three  of  thefe  performances,  you  know  almoft  all  of  them.  Porta, 
and  after  him  Peufchel  and  Pernetti,  have  colleftcd  all  that  is  of 
any  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjedl.  In 
the  firlt,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  found  jumbled  to- 
gether ; his  book  fwarms  with  contradidlions.  He  firings  together,, 
without  order  or  method,  the  opinions  of  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  Sueton, 
Polemon,  Adamantin,  Galen,  Trogus-Conciliator,  Albert,  Scotus, 
Maletius,  Avizenna,  and  many  more.  He  fometimes  fubjoins  his 
own  refletlions,  which  he  illuftrates  by  the  phyflonomies  of  emi- 
nent men,  and  here  chiefly  he  is  interefting.  Though  addided  to 
the  reveries  of  judicial  aftrology,  he  is,  however,  lefs  fo  than  his 
predeceffers. 

Peufchel,  and  ftill  more  Pernetti,  have  rendered  effential  fervice 
to  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  from  having  cleared  it  of  a crowd 
of  abfurdities,  in  which' it  was  formerly  involved}  but  their 
writings  prefent  few  ideas  that  can  be  called  new,  and  they  are 
very  far  from  having  determined  with  precifion  the  features  of  the 
face } a determination  which  is  neverthelefs  neceffary,  and  with* 
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out  which  phyfiognomy  would'be  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  infant 
Iciences, 

Helvetius,  in  his  Phyfiognomia  medicinalis,  has  charafterized 
the  temperaments  in  a very  fuperior  manner.  If  we  except  his 
fondnefs  for  aftrology,  he  may  rank  with  our  fitft  mafters. 

You  ought  to  lead  Huart,  notwithftanding  his  crudity  of  idea, 
and  excelTive  boldnefs  of  hypothefis.  This  author  has  fupported  his 
own  obfervations  with  excellent  pafiages  extrafied  from  Ariftotle, 
Galen,  and  Hippocrates  j but  has  not  greatly  enriched  us  with  new 
difcoverics. 

' 

We  learn  very  little  from  Philip  May  ; but  la  Chambre  is  a ju- 
dicious wrirer,  who  has  fucceeded,  in  a particular  manner,  in  the 
charaiflers  of  the  paflions ; he  ought,  however,  tohavellluliratedhis 
fubjefls.by  contours  and  defigns. 

John  dc  Hagen  de  Indagine  will  excite  more  fenfation  by  his 
own  phyfionomy,  than  by  his  work.  This  is  fcarcely  any  thing 
more  than  a compilation,  but  which  merits,  however,  fome  at- 
tention. 

Marbitius  is  a mod  infufferable  prattler.  His  difcpurfe  dc  va- 
rietate faciei  humana  {on  the  variety  of  the  human  face),  Drefden, 
1676,  in  qu?:to,  does  not  contain  fix  ideas  which  are  bis  own.— 
The  mollabfurdof  them  all,  that  of  the  tranfpofition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  face,  has  been  adopted  after  him'by  a writer 
of  modern  times.  v 

Parfon,  whom  the  Count  de  Buffon  and  Baron  Haller  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  abridge,  is,  notwithllanding  all  his  imperfedlions,  a 
claffic  ajth.or,  as  to  the  part  which  treats  of  the  moveablcnefs  of  the 
phyfionomy,  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  of^the  language  of  thd 

At  the  rifk  of  giving  offence,  I will  mention  alfo  the  famous  Ja- 
cob Echmen,— an  obfeure  royftic,  but  who  had  neverthelefs  obferyed 
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Nature  ; who  knew  her,  and  underdood  her  language.  This  elo- 
gium  will  be  reprobated  by  every  Ariilarchus  in  literature  ; my 
triends  will  fay,  I ought  to  have  fupprelled  it  as  a philofupticr,  orj 
at  lead,  as  a theologian— but  why  (hould  I be  afraid  of  following 
my  conviiflion,  and  of  paying  homage  to  truth  ? Jacob  Behineil,  I 
repeat  it,  has  left  behind  him  proofs  of  a very  uncommon  phyfi- 
onomical  difeernment.  Not  that  I mean,  however,  to  recommend 
all  his  writings  indiferiminately ; but  his  piece  on  the  four  com- 
plexions is  an  incdimable  treafure  to  every  one  who  knows  how  td 
didinguilh  between  gold  and  drofs. 

William  Gratarole,  a phyfician  at  Bergamo,  is  another  phyfiono. 
•mid  who  deferves  to  be  dudied.  I value  his  work  at  once  for  the 
richnefs  of  its  matter,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  dyle.  It  is  entitled  ; 

“ De  prsediftione  moriim  naturarumque  hominum  facili,  cum  ex 
infpeftione  vultus,  aliarumque  corporis  partium,  turn  aliis  modis"— 
An  cafy  mode  of  indicating  the  nature  and  morals  of  man,  for  in- 
fpefting  the  countenance,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  other 
means.  ' 

It  only  remains, for  me  to  name  Scipio  Claramontius,  the  bed 
and  mod  folid  of  all  the  phyfiognomical  authors  of  pad  ages.  Witl^ 
much  erudition,  he  by  no  means  fatigues  his  reader  with  quotation 
on  quotation;  he  fees  and  judges  for  himfelf : he  goes  into  detail 
without  being  didufe.  His  book  “ de  conjeflandis  cujufque  mori- 
bus  et  latitantibut  animi  affetdibus”— on  forming  judgment  of 
man’s  morals  and  fecret  afiediions,  if  not  worthy  of  a complete 
tranflation,  at  lead  might  furnifh  valuable  extradls  and  commenta- 
ries.’ This  work,  fo  valuable  in  many  refpedts,  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
very  imperfedl  in  others.  A great  many  ancient  errors  are  here  re- 
peated ; but,  provided  you  are  ever  fo  little  in  a condition  to  com- 
pare this  author  with  his  predccelTors  in  the  lame  career,  you  mud 
applaud  his  difeoveriet,  his  new,  and  original  ideas,  and  his  judi- 
cious refledions.  Even  at  the  moments  when  he  gives  me  lead 
fatisfadlion,  I dill  find  a man  who  rtfledls.  Though  attached  to  the 
fubtilties  of  the  fcliool,  he  neither  offends  by  exceflive  drynefs, 
nor  over-refinement : his  thoughts  and  dyle  are  never  deditute  of 
dignity. 
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Dignity  ! This,  however,  is  wanting  to  moll  of  the  moderns  who 
have  written  in  favour  of  or  againft  phyfiognomy.  For  my  part,  I 
can  eafily  reconcile  myfelf  to  an  author  who  treats  his  fubjedl  with 
dignity,  without  affcdfation  or  prefumption  ; and  this  is  a praife  we 
mull  allow  to  Claramontiiis,  almoll  in  every  page  of  his  book.  He 
is  more  than  a fcholar.  His  phyfiognomical  information  is  the  re- 
fult  of  a profound  invelligation  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  He 
underftands  hov,>  to  make  a happy  application  of  his  general  rules. 
His  extenfive  erudition,  without  being  cumberfome,  is  of  the 
greatell  fervice  to  him  in  his  reafonings  and  obfervations.  He  fre- 
quently catches  with  much  fagacity  the  charafiers  of  the  paflions, 
and  conveys  them  with  equal  acutcnefs.  In  a word,  I can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  author  to  all  who  wilh  to  lludy  man,  and, 
more  particularly  Hill,  to  fuch  as  make  choice  of  the  moral  charafter 
ss  the  fubjefl  of  their  writings.  . 

XXIJ. 

The  phyfionomift  mull,  of  necellity,  procure  a numerous  col- 
Icflion  of  Remarkable  Portraits.  I have  fubjoined  to  this  Lefhire 
a lift  of  fome  that  are  peculiarly  intcrelling.  I leave  to  amateur i 
the  labour  of  increafing  this  lill  at  their  pleafure  ; for  I have  con-  , 
fined  myfelf  entirely  to  portraits  which  I have  feen,  and  noted 
down  for  my  own  particular  ufe,  1 can  only  mention  their  names* 
but  I pledge  myfelf,  that  among  thefe  phyfionomies  there  is  not  a 
lingle  one  that  does  not  delerve  to  be  lludied  and  comrhented  up- 
on. Run  over  this  colledlion  feveral  times,  and  if  you  have  any 
difpofition  at  all  to  be  a phyfionomift,  it  will  exercife  and  confirm 
your  eye.  If  you  wilh  after  that  to  compare  the  features  of  thefe 
.illuftrious  perfonages  with  their  charadlers,  with  the  hiftoryof  their 
lives,  with  their  adlions,  and  their  works,  every  one  of  them,  I dare 
anfwer  for  it,  will  fupply  you  with  curious  and  important  difeo- 
veries  toward  the  cultivation  of  our  fcience.  It  is  to  their  por- 
traits, at  leaft,  that  I am  indebted  for  a very  great  number  of  my 
obfervations : they  will  likewife  enrich,  in  part,  my  Treatife  on 
the  Lines  of  the  Phyfionomy,  and  1 Ihal!  then  fpeak  of  them  lefs  or 
more  in  detail. 

Pat 
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XXIII. 

But  the  beft  and  moft  improving  of  all  fchools,  ever  will  be  the 
Society  of  People  of  Worth,  and  there  the  phyfiononiifl:  ought  to 
finifli  his  lludics.  Ho-v  may  perfetlions  will  he  there  difcover,  if 
he  fearch  for  them  with  the  eyes  of  benevolence,  with  a heart  lim- 
ple  and  pure  ! “ Seek  and  ye  lhall  find.”  You  will  often  fin’d  even 
there  where  you  would  not  have  thought  of  feeking.  You  will 
trace  in  every  form  the  image  of  the  Divinity— and  this  fublime  ob- 
jedl  will  diffufe  lullreover  every  other  : it  will  open  your  eyes  to  a 
multitude  of  wonders,  which  no  one  (lops  to  contemplate,  but 
which  every  man  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  moment  they  are 
pointed  out  to  him. 

XXIV.  ' 

I conclude  with  an  exhortation,  which  I cannot,  with  fufficieiit^ 
earnellnefs,  repeat : Pronounce  few  Decifions,  whatever  importu- 
nity may  be  employed  to  induce  you : calmly  difmifs  indifcreet 
quellioners  who  may  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  whether  to  turn  your 
decifions  into  ridicule,  or  to  exprefs  their  approbation  with  an  air 
of  felf-fufficiency.  It  is  madnefs  to  think  of  fatisfying  all  the  fenfe- 
lefs  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  you.  To  no  purpofe  will  you 
alledge,  that  pofiibly  you  may  be  miftaken. — If  you  are  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  a lingle  error,  you  will  be  hooted  without 
mercy,  as  if  you  had  advanced  a claim  to  infallibility. 

A profound  and  rational  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  is  then  a matter 
of  extreme  difiiculty  ! Yes,  my  dear  reader,  it  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  imagined.  I knorv  well  at  what  an  expence  it  muft 
be  cultivated  ; I know  likewife  that,  after  all  my  efforts,  my  pro- 
grefs  in  it  has  been  very  fntall.  Whoever  ferioufly  applies  to  the 
fearch  of  truth  ; whoever  lays  to  heart  the  good  of  humanity,  and 
believes  himfelf  capable  of  promoting  it  by  the  aid  of  our  fcience, 
will  not  lightly,  and  without  much  felf-examination,  devote  him- 
felf to  this  branch  of  lludy.  To  difcourage  thofe  who  bring  not 
to  jt  the  ta6l,  the  capacity,  a.nd  the  leifure,  which  it  demands ; to 

ailili: 


affifl:  and  encourage  thofe  whofe  call  is  clear  and  decided— this  is 
the  two  fold  object  I propofe  to  myfelf  In  this  view  I have  given 
a faithful  account  of  the  obfervations  which  I have  made  ; I have 
pointed  out,  without  felf  fufiiciency,  and  without  affeftation,  the 
road  which  conduded  me  to  them. 


I feel,  more  fenfibly  than  any  one,  the  imperfeflion  and  infuffi- 
ciency  of  the  precepts  which  I have  juft  laid  down.  Neverihelefs, 
follov/  them,  in  the  fame  fpirit  which  didated  them,  and  I am  con., 
vinced  you  will  difcover,  both  in  nature  and  the  phylionomy  of 
man,  wonders  and  myfteries  which  will  amply  reward  your  labours. 

I am  likewife  perfuaded,  that  the  greater  progrefs  you  make,  the 
more  indulgent  and  circumfped  you  will  learn  to  be.  You  will 
be,  by  turns,  confident  and  timid  ; but  the  more  knowledge  you 
acquire,  the  more  referved  you  will  become  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. ' 


LECTURi 


LECTURE  XXXU. 


UNCONNECTED  REMARKS. 


I HAVE  hitherto  endeavoured  to  colleft  materials,  and  to  exer- 
cife,  by  examples,  the  phyfiognomical  taft  of  thofe  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  refleft.  In  this  view,  I have  pafled  by  in  filence  the 
greateit  part  of  the  ohje^ions  commonly  offered,  fatisfied  with  refut- 
ing them  by  fails. 

The  cafe  of  objections  againft  the  phyfionomy  is  frequently  fimi- 
larto  thofe  difputes  which  are  darted  refpeiling  the  legitimacy  and 
moral  end  of  certain  aitiens  in  life.  There  is  nothing  eafier  than 
to  attack  thefe  by  puzzling  fophifms.  But  the  truly  good  man,  who  , 
does  n t Band  dill  to  give  differtations  on  virtue,  lidens  to  the  cap- 
tious arguments  which  are  thrown  out  againd  him,  modedly  gives 
nisopinion  of  them,  is  (ilent  when  he  fees  it  rejefted,  lofes  temper, 
or  fmiles,  and  then  goes  and  puts  in  prailice  the  duties,  the  utility. 
Or  poflibility  of  which  had  been  called  in  quedion — and  in  the  end 
the  cavillers  are  condrained  to  admit,  ‘ that  this  man  was  in  the 
right,  and  adled  wifely.’ 

A great  number  of  perfons  will  pafs  whole  days « in  declaiming 

againd 
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againft  phyfiognomy,  and  in  devifing,  againft  this  fcience,  objec- 
tions which  it  is  frequently  difficult  immediately  to  overthrow. 
The  phyfionomiil,  meanwhile,  liitens  in  filence,  fmiles  at  the  jokers, 
then  goes  and  felefls  from  the  crowd,  a man  whofe  merit  had  been 
overlooked;  embraces  him  and  calls  him  Brother --and  this  dif- 
covery  procures  him  a fatisfafiion,  which  all  the  fophifms  in  the 
world  cannot  difcompofe  ; a joy  as  pure  and  unchangeable,  as  the 
delicious  fentiment  which  flows  from  the  performance  of  a good 
adlion. 

I 

‘ There  can  be  no  fuch  thing,’  I fliall  be  told,  ‘ as  a general  phy- 
' fiognomy,  feeing  every  individual  feels,  in  his  own  way,  fympathy 
‘ or  antipathy  for  the  forms  which  furround  him.  Objefts  produce 
‘ on  every  one  of  us  a particular  impreffion,  after  which  we  aft.  It 

* is  frequently  the  exterior  which  decides  refpefting  friendlhip, 

* love,  hatred;  and  this  exterior  is  ever  found  wonderfully  in  har- 
‘ mony  with  the  interior.’  I am  by  no  means  difpofed  to  call  in 
queftion  the  tiuth  of  this  propofition  ; but  it  does  not  at  all  afi^eft 
this  other  truth  : ‘ That  certain  faculties  and  certain  inllinfts  may 
‘ be  determined  in  an  abftraft  manner  by  external  figns.’ 

I fliould  be  tempted  to  call  the  Phyfiognomical  Sentiment  ‘ a 
‘ lively  intereft  which  I take  in  vifible  objefts— an  interelt  which 

* leads  me  to  know,  if  not  wholly,  at  leall  in  a great  part,  the  re- 
‘ lation  which  fublifts  between  the  exiftence  of  one  individual'  and 
‘ that  of  another  ; between  its  exiftence  and  my  own.* 

But  this  fentiment  which  difpofes  us  to  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience, 
is  fometimes  an  obllacle  in  the  way  of  progrefs.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  beauty  attrafts,  and  uglinefs  repels  us — on  the  ether,  the  de- 
fire which  allures  to  the  former,  and  the  averflon  which  the  fecond 
excites,  prevent  us  from  confidering  both  the  one  and  tire  other  with 
the  attention  and  impartiality  which  are  neceflary  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  them. 

\ 

But  is  it  necelTary,  after  all,  to  know  the  whole  thoroughly  ? It 
appears  to  me  that  every  one  is  a phyfionomift  to  a certain  point; 
that  every  one  lias  the  phyfiognomical  taft  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be 
firiftly  luffiejent  for  him. 

r I am 
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I am  abundantly  fenllble  that  exterior  objefls  affeft  me  very  dif- 
ferently now  from  what  they  did  when  I was  young  ; it  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  this  change  may  not  be  an  effeil  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  my  knowledge.  The  relation  of  things,  perhaps,  alone 
may  have  changed. 

Phyfiognomy  is  a poetic  feelingj  which  perceives  caufe  in  ef- 
fefls.  Moft  men  appreciate  a poem  as  they  do  a pifture  : in  both 
they  look  for  beauties,  refeinblances,  or  caricaturas. 

The  decifions  which  have  been,  or  ftill  maybe,  pronounced  on. 
my  Eflays,  will  be  produftive  of  innumerable  writings  on  the  fci- 
ence  of  phyftonomies.  The  motto  of  Bayard,  * Sans  peur  et  Sans 
‘ repoche’ — Without  fear  without  reproach-— does  not  better  ac- 
cord with  the  beautiful  phyfionomy  of  that  gallant  Knight,  than 
the  criticifms  of  our  young  literary  doftors  agree  with  their  learn- 
ed mien  and  ilarched  air. 

Were  I permitted  to  alk  a favour,  it  would  be,  that  my  work 
might  not  yet  become  the  fubjedl  of  converfation  in  the  view  of 
either  praife  or  cenfure  j and  that  time  may  be  allowed  me  to  re- 
folve  by  induction  difficulties  which  will  appear  infurmountabie. 

% 

I rife  nothing  in  the  mean  time,  when  I aflert,  that  of  all  the 
objedlions  which  have  reached  me,  there  is  not  a fmgle  one  but  may 
eafily  be  removed  by  diftinguiffiing  between  the  /olid  parts  and  the 
foft — between  the  difpofiiions  and  the  employment  of  the  facul- 
ties. 

Every  thing  in  man  is,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffions,  label  and 
contents,  branches  and  root,  diipofition  and  employment,  fiefti  and 
bone. 

Unfold  this  idea,  purfue  it  as  far  as  you  can,  and  it  will  give  you 
the  key  to  the  whole  phyfiognomy. 

On  the  fuppofition  even,  that  all  I have  produced  in  this  Vo- 
VoL.  II.  3D  lume 
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lume  is  nothing  more  than  a reprefehtation  of  certain  real  perfon- 
ages,  nothing  mere  than  a gallery  of  phyfionomies  and  charadlers ; 
on  the  luppofition,  that  I have  not  pointed  out  and  demonftrated,in 
any  refpeft,  the  harmony  which  exifts  between  the  exterior  and  the 
interior — I fhould  not  be  difpofed,  however,  to  believe  that  I have 
undertaken  a fruitlefs  labour.  v 
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